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Freight 


Let Me Send YOU freien 
| Sweet-Toned Williams Piano 
J for 30 DaysFree Home Trial 


I Trust Readers of This Publication 


A Personal 
W ord 


Far more than half a century 
our concern has preached qual- 
ity and since we began building 
peamos our constant endeavor 
14s been to produce the sweet- 
est toned pianos possible, and 
Wilhams pianos have sung their 
way into the homes and hearts 
of music loving people every 
where, We are now selling 
pianos and organs direct from 
our factory to the grandchildren 
of those with whom our president 
and founder had dealings nearly 
sixty years ago, 


We Need No Salesmen 
But Trust Each Other 


Our direct-from-factory deal- 
ings with you are absolutely 
confidential, Thereis no agent 
or collector tO pester you or to 
tell your neighbors about your 
private affairs. When you adopt 
a Williams piano as a member of 
your family we consider it our 
duty tosacredly guard your in 
terests in every Way—and be- 
sides— that’s good business—for 
50,000 eatistied, enthusiastic cus- 
tomers and friends are the best 
possible advertisement. 

Year by year we are setting 
our standards higher, making 
better pianos, giving our Cus- 
tomers more value for their 
money, and making it easier for 
every home, no matter how 
modest it be, to experience the 
lasting joy that springs from the 
ownership of an artistic, sweet- 
toned Williams piano. Send me 
me your name and let us get ac- 
quainted, 


H. B. WILLIAMS 


Vice-President 


Selec THI 


mouth 

















saetimannant 
eee 











By acting as your own agent and dealing directly with us-—the makers—you are entitled to the 
factory price, which saves you the middle dealers profit and expense—about $100—and_ besides, you 
yet our binding 25-vear factory warrant which promises to replace at our expense any of the musical 
parts which may ever prove defective. ‘The Williams warrant is made to protect YOU. Many _ war- 


rants are so worded as to protect the manufacturer only. 


2000 Letters from Williams Owners 


To prove to you that the Williams is one of the sweetest toned, longest lived, and most satisfactory pianos ever 
muade—that itis as suitable for the Sunny South as the frigid North—the moist sex coast as the breezy mountain country 
—that the grand old Williams stands long hard joarneys and arrives in perfect condition, we have compiled a boox of 


interesting letters from 2,000 Williams owners representing every state in the Union, i 
This testimony is of more value to the anxious buyer than the endorsement of any single individual, even though 
he be President of the United States, for many of th: se letters are from customers who have given Williams pianos the 


convincing test of years—ranging up to a quarter of a century. Send for this book—it's free. 


I Give You a Free Trial 


You readers of this publication may have a sweet-toned Williams shipped direct to your homes for free trial 
entirely at my expense. You may haveit fora month, compare it with the finest. pianos in the homes of your 
friends, have the best pianists of your ton play on it, and examine the tausical parts, Then if you are abs >- 
jutely satisfied that it is one of the very be t finished, sweetest toned and most satisfactory pianos you ever 


saw orheard you may keep it at the factory price and 
/ 
Name Your Own Terms ——— 

and if you do not care to spare the ready money, you may pay me monthly, quarterly or yearly by Post ; tgp, BA 
iy Office order or bank draft and [ will furnish the stamped envelopes for your remittances, No one Weg Qe es 

4, need know about your private arrangement with us, : A, 

your old organ or piano and allow you all you say it is worth ata fair valuation, : 4 

§ 


And to make it still easier for you, I will take 
Up Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel 








e 9 e ° 
Get My Special Teacher’s Plan---No Payments During Vacation 
Because I cherish the high character and noble calling of American teachers, J do not hesitate to say ‘I will troy 
you without security for one of my splendid sweet-toned Williams Pianos,”’ 
the model that pleases you best and if you request it, I will have our superintendent pick out an extra fine one of th wee 
style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship it to you with a nice silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and _ instructiq: school 
book, freight all paid, for a genuine 40 days free trial in your own home. ‘Then if you fall in love with it and wis | a, 
CHA 
‘*‘No,”’ the piano comes back at our expense and we will pay you for your trouble. 
Let My Free Home Trial Prove the Clear Sweet Tone Quality of | Hecige 
THE OLD ie 
| sent di 
|| SENI 
absolut 
denomi 
You know as I know, that home is not quite complete without a |] wepref 
piano and nothing can fill the place of it, the noblest of all musical ee 
instruments. It’s not a question with you music lovers as to whether ° 
| \ For Free Trial Offer em an anp 
you can get it at the right price and on most convenient terms. ° Thy) silt 
Buy For a Whole Lifetime On aGrandColumbia ‘{<% Wein 
: 
| eed Grafonola. g over 
—for you simply cannot afford to put’ your money into a cheaply ee 
whenever played proclaims its inferiority to all who hear. a, which it Normal 
What you want is absolutely sterling and dependable quality—in poi Sciaen Tinie dae a. 
other words, a satisfactory piano—ata satisfactory price. : 
Genuine Columbia Erte 
. Talking Machine from 
Built On Honor for You us on the same Freight- Batered 
The sweet-toned Williams is built on honor for the pleasure and Payment plan on 
permanent profit of cultured and music-loving people. We would which we sell thesweet 
toned Williams and 
pianos a year which will make people happy than ten thousand of the ) 
other kind, so send for our catalog and learn how to get an honest built piano ata fair and honest price. prices are absolutely 
W S Y $ l 00 ‘ae name on 
How e ave ou the coupon or postal 
catalog and see how 
easy I will make it for 
you to geta fine piano 
I have helped thous- 
ands of others, and I 
will gladly help you 
Be sure to send your 
uname today and state 
which catalog you 


Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog with pictures, factory prices and easy terms. 
x cents; | 
to keep it, as everybody does, you may du so on any of our easy terms, or you may name your own terms. If you deci 
seri pte 
RELIABLE = 
TEACHERS-Send Your Name 
} necessi 
or not you want a piano but rather WHICH piano you want and how 
the full 
made, flashy-looking piano that in a few months loses it tone and I have made a big car on 
{ ‘ h J permitted to buy the carefull 
That is exactly what you get in the famous sweer-toned Williams. 
Paid, Free-Trial, Easy- 
much rather build two thousand high-grade, sweet-toned, satisfactory 
Epworth pianos. My 
for a Columbia ur piano 
or Talking Machine. 
too. 
want. 








Yours truly, 


H. B. WILLIAMS 











H. B. 
WILLIAMS 
Vice-President and Sales Mgr. 
Williams Piano and 
Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 230 Chicago, Ill. 


The Sunday School Song Book Man, Says: 
“IT have used the Williams pianos and and organs for years. There 
is a sweetness and richness in the Williams tone which makes it a 
fine instrument for use in the home, And there is also clearness, 


Who Composed the “Glory Song”’ on his Williams, Says: 
Le 
Without obligating me in any 


depth and power enough for churches and choruses. ee 
Wouldn’t you be proud to own a sweet-toned Williams piano 


(or organ) and thus have the same instrument used and recom. 
mended by such well known artists as Prof, Gabriel, the song 


“The nature of my work requires an instrument of clear, sweet, musical tone. The 
way, send full particulars of your 


Williams meets these requirements fully and I gladly recommend it to my friends” 
ia el . e - 
feachers Introductory Offer with Free 


Prof. E. O. Excell 
Catalog and Book of 2,000 Letters, 


writer, Prof, Excell, the music publisher, and hundreds of 
other well-known musicians throughout the world’ 


Well. just send your name on the coupon or a postal 
e 


and address me personally, 
A fine 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres’t 
Williams Piano & Organ Co., 

half-tone MW. Washington St. Dept. 230, j 

oa dling CHICAGO, ILL. 4 — is / 

Excell . 

free if ce One of the Many Models 


s 
chia square. the Sweet-toned William 


/ would like the catalog about 
Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Columbia. 


My Name. 


WEE AP Oe cicecchcbavbuccscpnssabenssccsessscceseseseesiese PPTs kakcsescesinais ek ° 

iF You Want Our Offer to take an Old Piano or Organ 

in exchange ona Williams, describe Your Instru- 
ment on Margin below. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
yefore the first of the month, It is published only during the 
school year, Numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada su 
cents;in other foreign countries 40 cents extra. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address, 

RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
wription, For the accommodation of those who do not find 1t con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subreription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, ’ [In doing that, 
all arrearages Should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 1c 
Iixpress orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. ‘They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /nsfitutes, Associations, ete. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE ‘TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subseriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
goodto such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. ‘The 
ouly conditions of this offer arethat the subscriber must mention 
Normd] Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

laint’ must be made within thirty days after date of issue of. 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of Mareh 3, 1879. 
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Special Offers in Books 


On March 15th, Parcel Post rates became applicable to books. To note this event, which will 
mean a good deal to teachers as large purchasers of books, we are making some Special Offers 
to our teachers which will attract attention. We are, of course, iving much more benefit than 
warranted by the difference in rates, but that is to the teachers’ greater benetit. The time of 
these special offers is limited, so look them up at once on page 3 of this magazine. 


Easy to Provide Schools With Good Reading 


The extent and variety of the titles in Tur Insrrucror Lirrerarure Sertes is such that 
books can be selected suited for any grade, and covering all of the branches in which supple- 
mentary reading is desired. There are large numbers of the standard classics in poetry and 
prose, biographies, history, picture study, nature study, ete. No need is lett unsupplied. The 
price—only Five Cents a copy—is such that every school can easily provide itself with a supply 
of these. Not only the large village or city school, but the one-room rural school find these 
useful and available. See the full list on another page, and make such selection as is best 
suited to your school. 

Close of School Remembrances 

It is not too early for many teachers to choose what they will present to their pupils to 
mark the end of the school year. In fact, even though as in many cases the event does not oc- 
cur until June, it is not too early to think over the matter and get it settled and out of the way 
before the over-busy days attending school closing come along. So these lines are suggestive 
to all, and it is to the handsome Scuoot Day Rememprance Book ers, published by us, 
that we wish to call your attention now. For seventeen years we have published School Sou- 
venirs of various styles, which have been extremely sure and widely used. A distinctive 
feature of these has been the fact that the names of school, teacher, pupils and school officers 
were printed on them, This ad we are putting out something for this same purpose, very 
different in form from these but retaining the popular feature of printing the names as above. 
We think they are the handsomest of any we have issued in all these years. 


No more appro- 
priate inexpensive remembrance can be given than these. 


See full description on page 44. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Normat Lysrrucror, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Year's EnrerratnMents, 
PracricaL Sevecrions, all of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and 
the Procressive Tracuer, for which we act as agents. 








Primary Plans, one year (See description below) CIR) c/s, 
Normal Instructor, one year .................. ae i eel ad 1.25 Many 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year......... 1.90 
The Pathfinder, one year... SF Rist canestcsonatissaiecccasian 1.00 NORMAL 
Progressive Teacher, One year ......00.00...0...cccec cece cece ccceccucecuees 1,00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ( See page O° Vises Oe INSTRUCTOR 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid ( ‘ fo ea eee 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. ( “ = = +)... 1.00 Subscribers 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above.................... 1.90 
{ AND LANY two ot spore 2.50 find It greatly 
nad ANY THREE of above .............. 3.10 to their 
Primary Plans ( ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 d t 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 aps chs ere Wee cwassdes seks ... 1.60 advantage 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. 2.20 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications........ ......... . 220-4 also to have 
PERCUICAISSICCEIONS.......5..00.cccccccsccesesscssssersecceveserees .65 PRI 
TNO PSS CUNO NEY ORR roc 55005c005eeeescrcecaccresnepnrseceecobevcacss.: bea teere -65 RIMARY PLANS 
i Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 for use 
Primary Plans, ss .. 1.88 
Practical Selections Both N. I. and P. P. +, ae in their schools, 
or AND | Pathfinder, « . 133 
The School Year Seeley’s Question Book ae securing hoth 
| Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) ... 1.33 | 


at the 
combination price 
of $1.90 


) The Year’s Entertainment (10 vol set 1.33 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, 
joc ; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; 


Primary Plans 


is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it, A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Kote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount. of original Entertainment Material. Profusely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several i'ull Page Drawings, Blackboard Designs, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number, Primary Puans has recently been enlarged 
in number of pages, and is unexcelled in quality and variety of contents by any primary journal, $1.25 a year 


or in combinations as listed above. 

is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. ies teacher is ‘mn expected to keep well inbeewes 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose, In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc, On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
.thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is. not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now 1n its 20th year of increasing success and itis everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc,, and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 

erly index. 

contvhat tor dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 

° . is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and 
Progressive Teacher aaa recommend it as one of the best and most helpful tam 
tiopal magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circula- 
tion. 1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 


ea 


Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
PRACTICAL SELEC- 
It is a 












ers are using 
TIONS in their daily work, 


book of a thousand helps and sug- 


gestions—a book to which any teacher 


may go at any time and find help 


and encouragement on almost = any 


- 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper Cuttings, nature and read- 
ing Jessous, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, . 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table 
of coutenuts given below, 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic | Manual- lraining in the Grades 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geography Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Reading» Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 


School Arts and Crafts ‘ J : 
How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 
Penmanship 


The Use of Dramatic Play 
Yeira H H M4, A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
Price, Binding, Etc. Ap yeas (ection, PRICE, postpaid, 65 Cents. 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination with 
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phase of school work. 


AAPA OOOO Orr ve os 








Normal Instructor, one year................ $1.58 The Pathfinder, one year.................... 1.33 
Primary Plans, one year ................. 1.58 Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans.......... 1.33 
Both N. 1. and P. P., one year............... 2.23 Year’s Entertainments, cloth............ 1.33 
Kither N.1.or P.P. and Pathfinder, t yr. 2.23 Seeley’s Question Book ...................205+- 1,33 





Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal Schcol, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiay 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘‘History of Kduca. 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” A New School Manage. 
ment,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful experience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools 
joint author of ‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of “Nor. 
mal Instructor.’? 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several publica. 
ftions. They are a Class of books of which teachers are con. 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant. 
There is a difference, however, in the books theimselyes 
“Seeley’s” was produced 1m answer to a distinct demand for 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless con. 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 

would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 





ote ne eee 











English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 
FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Secley, exhaustively treating methods of study. 
ing and teaching the various subjects. Thisinyaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 


SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 
THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 






PPP DDR ENA PPL DNDN DP PRA A NA ll 
T why Seeley’s Question Book should be and is better thanany 
| here are Reasons other, To enumerate these reasons would not be possible bere, 
The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 
that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book | 








PPP LPL ALP PAPA AP AL A LAP APRA A OL re Pt 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. 
stantially bound in silk cloth, , 
Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book with 





It is invaluable 


The Pathfinder, one year............ rvs 1.60 





Normal Instructor, one year................ 
Primary Plans, one year.......... se Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans... 1.60 
Both N. I. and P. P., one year Year’s Entertainments, cloi!.. _ 1.60 
Either N.1. or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 2.50 Practical Selections ...........000.00000.... : 1.33 


Both N.I. and P,P, and Pathfinder, 1 yr, 3.10 





Both N.1. and P.P, and Pathfinder, t yr. 2.83 
For Teachers 


Every Day Plans ois Graces 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 

a is a set of handsome plan 

Every Day Plans books, written and peed ae 

by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 

journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 

tield which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of Jack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
udaupted to pupils of all ages, ; 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but’ practical, up-to-date 
material, 


’ oases eee 


AUTUMN NUMBER 





re Danke wl A Jarge part of the material is “ready to use” and, judging 
Teachers in AB Crates  ; fromthe words of commendation received, the authors have 
| fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
H every day in the year. 
| A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 
they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been secking = 
Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
































tory —Biographies—Geography—-Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
Stories --Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 
BPBPPBPBABP BP DODD DD DDD PD 
The Most Attractive and ( Volume 1 .........66. 000.0000 Autumn Plans } 
Useful Set of Books Ever . Volume 11 .............:0:000 Winter Plans 
§ Published for Teachers | Volume HI ..........600....008 Spring Plans } 
arrannnenwrrvyrvwre—~nmaev"” 
PRICE { Set Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper cover: - - $1.00 
(Complete if one cloth bound volume : - - - - $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with 





Normal Instructor, one year.............. $1.90 The Pathfinder, one yeat........... ........... 1.60 
Primary Plans, one year . 1.90 Year’s Entertainments, cloth..... 1,60 
Both N. I. and P. P., one year............. 2.50 | Seeley’s Question Book ............... ve 1.60 
Either N.I, or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 2.50 Practical Selections ............cececerees 1.33 


Both N.1, and P.P, and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 3.10 


The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the Schoo! Year 


HE contents of these books are arranged under complete 

prograius for different grades, appropriate to the month 
or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Ovca 
sions, With these programs as a basis, the books provide a 
vast amountof Entertainment Material, made up of Recita- 
tions, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs, the 
material can be used in many other ways, cither in connec: 
tion with set programs or otherwise, as desired. 


Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some in 
stances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendet- 
ing the books equally helpful to all grades, 


Ote Vear’s 


Entertainments 


The Index is printed complete in each number and gives 
in alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred 
selections contained in the ten books. By having the fall 
index in each book one can readily find any selection desired 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised. 
that only the choicest and most approved selections should 
appear in these books, with the result that a rare collection 
of entertainment materialis presented, A Jarge number of 
elections appear for the first time in a general collection, a8 
they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have vou need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 


an abundance of material for any occasion. 
Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, haying from 





40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5!14x8!4 inches, They are well printed on good paper with 

stroug and attractive paper covers, 

Price {#nY Number (designate by month) ...............:00:.:::000000 RE ey em of 
The ten numbers, complete in one cloth bound volume of 364 pages. .................... 4.90 


Combination Rates 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, (Cloth), can be obtained in combination with 


Normal Instructor, one year.................. $1.90 |The Pathfinder, one year.... .............. 
Primary Plans, one year......... .. 1.90 Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans 
Both N. I, and P. P., one year............. 2.50 Seeley’s Question Book .......... 0.0.0... 
Either N.1. or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 2.50 Practical Selections ............ 00... .ccccee 
Both N.1, and P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 3.10 











The School Year 


directly upon the stantards of elementary education. Thus ‘‘Home’’ 


Sympathy, Character, Values. 











it is equally available for any other time. 


F. A. Owe 











This book for teachers is arranged on @ new and most helpful plan, ‘The text is divided into ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing 


september— and some dozens of the most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division. 
chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help 
the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. ‘ 

The other chapters are entitled : Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 


Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a »umber of chapters, and the many illustrations are 


valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the common branches. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a particular mouth 


n Publishing Company 


Printed on fine egg-: 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B, Faxon 956 pages. 
paper and splendidly 


Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections”’ shell 










bound, in silk cloth. Price: 
is the topic chosen for the first school month— 65 Cents. 

This THE SCHOOL YEAR WITH 
Normal Instructor, one year,......++00» $1.58 ° 
Primary Plans...............c0c.sscec008 0000 ve 1.58 
Both N,1. and P. P., one year...........+ . 2.23 
Either N.I. or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr 223 
Both N.I. and P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr 2-83 
The Pathfinder, one year... ........... 1.33 
Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans.. 1.33: 
Year’s Entertainments, cloth.........+-+ a 


& 


Seeley’s Question Book...............:08+ 


Dansville, N. 
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April 1914 NORMAIJ, INSTRUCTOR 3 
g e i ee Sa ee 
‘Teachers to Benefit by P | Post} 
1] y Parcel Post} 
$ ; “_r ; 
; By way of celebrating the application of Parcel Post Rates to Books, as authorized by the Post Office Department on $ 
3 March 15th, we extend, for a limited time, the following special Combination Offers. $ 
‘ane ‘ ; > 
$ These publications and books should be in the hands of all progressive teachers. 3 
a ages ; 
3 Never before have we made such liberal offers and they are now limited to the period ending April 20th. 3 
g > 
; OUR OFFERS---Good until April 20th O 3 
; pri nly ; 
4 $ 
3 > 
4 Normal Instructor $1.25 a year Practic: ieee on Seeleys’ Question Book $1.00 2 
( .29 a year ractical Selections 65c { y , 
$ Group No. 1 Primary Plans $1.25 a year Group No. 2 The School Year 6c. * Group No. 3 ; The Years’ Entertainments $1.00 3 
2 . ( Every Day Plans (3 vol. paper) $1.00 $ 
§ Your choice of Magazines, Group 1,1 yr. $1.25 Your choice ‘ s .6 3 
5 . pi, lyr. $1.25 | avy For our choice of Books, Group 2 $ .65 ) ALL FOR 
; ong] Your choice of Books, Group 2, 1 yr. .65 | 1 98 aes Your choice of Books, Group 3 1.00 [ 1 28 3 
$ No. Your choice of Books, Group 3 1.00 $ ee Total value $1.65 2 
$ ’ H € € pl.0o0 e $ 
Total value $2.90 , 2 
Q : 
q : Your choice of Books, Group 2 $ .65 ) BOTH FOR $ 
§ Your choice of Magazines, Group 1, 1 yr. $1.25 Offer ie Oia kag "aca 2 
— Ss EYP P!-<9 | ALL FOR | Any two Books choice) Group 32.00 } ; 
$ Offer } Your choice of Books, Group 2 65 | | No. 6 | ny Uns as choice) Group 3 pee | $1 58 $ 
; No. 2 | Any two Books (your choice) Group 3 2.00 $2 28 | ee, re 2 
% Total value $3.90 “ | Offer Your choice of Books, Group 2 $ .65 | ALL FOR 3 
4 es . = ‘ ‘ 
; Your choice of Magazines, Group 1, 1 yr. $1.25 ALL FOR No. 7 | All wae crass aes 3 x $1 88 $ 
4 Offer | Your choice of Books, Group 2 .65 — $3.65 Ks 2 
4 °O bas ‘ ¢ 
; No. 3 | All three Books, Group 3 beg $2,°8 | Both Books in Group 2 $1.30 | ALL FOR ; 
} Total value $4.90 Offer | : Cee he ene , 
; No. 8 | All three Books in Group 3 _ 3.00 } $2 10 
2 Your choice of Magazines, Group 1, 1 yr. $1.25 ALL FOR , Total value $4.30 e 
§ Offer | Both Books, Group 2 1.30 — : 
( J ’ . . . 
$ No. 4 | All three Books, Group 3 3.00 [ $2 g9 Fs All books above listed sent prepaid by 
5 Total value $5.55 “ Parcel Post. 


Alton Locke—Kingsley. Desperate Game Warden. 
Aurelian, The— Ware. Dr. Nikola’s Experiment—Boothby. 
Antiquary, The—Scott. Distinguished American Orators. 
| Amold’s Poems, | Dante’s Poems, 
« Armadale—Collins. Eliot’s Poems. 
¢ Anne of Geierstein—Scott. Emperor, The—Ebers. 
¢ AuldLicht Idylls—Barrie. Erling the Bold-— Ballantyne. 
, ll Wind—Cameron. Eve—Baring-Gould. 
{ Admiral J. of Spurwink—Otis. . Executor, The—Alexander. 
Averil—Carey Emerson’s Poems. 


Brownin 
| Burns’ Foon. 
Poems. 


ri 








Elginbrod 








¢ Arundel Motto—Hay 

a—Braddon. 
Bid for a Fortune—Boothby. 

wn Story Tellers— Butterworth. 
Burgomaster’s Wife—Ebers. 
‘on Se meme 

ess ings for Girls. 
Barriers Burned Away —Rov. 
’s Poems. 


—Ouida, 
of Gideon—Besant. 


) Count Robert of Paris —Scott. 
) Countess Gisela—Marlitt. 
Wesslons of a Clarinet Player—Chat- 


> * 
Conscript, The—Chatrain. 

lis—Bourget. 

Cuckoo Clock—Mo!esworth. 

ange of ae Hope. 

» oncerning Isabel Carnaby. 

fuel as the Grave—Southworth. 

ty 


Ducourses of Epictetus—Long. 





} The five books represented in the above lists are all described on the preceding page. 





Bargains in Library Books 





Firm of Girdlestone—Doyle. 
Facts and Forms. 
Familiar Quotations. 


Faust. 

Good Luck—Werner. 
Grandmother Dear— Molesworth. 
Green Turbans—Corban. 


e—Ballantyne. 


Gold Elsie—Marlitt, 


Goldsmith’s Poems. 
Goethe and Schiller—Muhlbach. 


arnet of Horse—Henty. 
olonel horndyke's Secret-—Henty. Initi 
Markness —Holmes. 

of Heth flack. aos 


—Macdonald. 


Golden Galleon— Leighton. 
Grettir the Outlaw—Baring-Gould. 


Corinne—Madame de Stael. Goethe’s Poems. 
Congo Rovers —Colling wood. House that Grew—Molesworth. 
Cousin Maude—Holmes. Hemans’ Poems. 


Homestead on the Hillside—Holmes. 
Hood’s Poems. 

How to Become Quick at Figures. 
Half Brothers—Stetton. 

How to Gesture. 

How to Prepare for Civil Service. 
Hard Times-—Dickens, 

Homo Sum—-Ebers. 

Heriot’s Choice—Carey. 

Hugo’s Poems. 

In the Schillingscourt— Marlitt. 


The—Tautphoeus. 
ncilor’s House— Marlitt. 


In the Forecastle—Cleveland. 
In the Pecos Country—Jayne. 
Iceland Fisherman—Loti. 
READ BEFORE ORDERING: As we have only a limited stock of any-of these books and as some titles may be sold out before 
feceiving your order, you will please make up list of three times as many titles as you desire. 


in filling order we will observe this preference except as certain titles may have become exhausted. 


Ff. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY F 


Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 
Joshua—Ebers., 
Jilt’s Journal, A— ita, 

Jinny and His Partners—Otix. © 
Jungle Fugitives— Kllis. — 

Jan of the Windmill—Ewing. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems, 


King’s Pardon — Overton. 

Kith and Kin—lotheryill. 
Keats’ Poems. 
Lady with the Rubies—Marlitt. 


Log of the Flying Fish—Col!lingwood. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long-—leacde. 


Lady of the Lake-—Scott. 

Lay of Last Minstrel Scott. 
Light of Asia —Arnold. 

Man in Black—Weyman. 

Man and Wife—Collins. 

Makers of Florence—Oliphant. 
Maid of Sker~ Blackmore. 
Marquis of Lossie—Macdonald. 
Mary Anerley Blackmore. 
Madame Therese—Chatrain. 
Marguerite de LaValois—Dumas. 
Mexico, History of. 
Monastery, The—Scott. 
Madcap Violet-- Black. 
Matter of Sentiment-- Winter. 


Midst the Wild Carpathians 


Jokai. 


Midsummer Madness—Catneron, 
My Guardian—Cambridge. 

My Lady Nicotine—Barric. 
Milton’s Poems. 


Men—Stevenson. 


Maggie Miller—Holines. 


No Name —Collins. 


Next Door House —Molesworth 
New Magdalene—Collins. 
Noemi—Baring-Gould. 


Old Mortality—Scott. 


Old English Baron—Reeve . 
One of the Profession—White 





¢ Weare gradually closing out our entire line of Library Books of other publishers to make way for our own rapidly developing line of 
2 books and helps. It is our policy to drop out various titles as our stock becomes depleted and as we had very few of each of the following 
¢ books in stock when compiling our last Catalogue, they were not listed, but are here offered at special bargain rates, so long as they last. 
¢ _ These books are all well bound in cloth and the publishers’ list price on them range from fifty cents to $1.00 per copy. 

» BELOW COST: These books are offered, delivered to you, at less than actual cost, for the purpose of quickly closing them out. 
, is your opportunity. Do not neglect it. 
, OUR OFFER : Twenty-three cents per copy, prepaid by parcel post, in lots of five or more titles. 
, five books accepted. 


It 


No order for less than 


Odyssey. Story of Art of Building, 
Phantom Rickshaw—Kipling. “" “ Animal Life. 
Pirate, The Scott. “  “ Art of Music. 
Plato’s Dialogues—Wright. “  “ Alchemy. 
Pretty Michael—Jokai. “ “ Eclipses. 


Palmer Cox’s Brownie Book. 
Peter the Whaler—Kingston. 
Phantom Future—Merriman, 


Pope’s Poems, 
Proctor’s Poems. 


Peter and Tom— Cragin. 
Princess of Tyrone—l’ennell, 
Princess of Thule—Black. 
Reproach of Annesley—(iray. 
Rossmoyne—The Duchess. 
Red Gauntlet—Scott. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement—Carey. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Rossetti’s Poems 


Rujaub the Juggler—Henty. 
St. Michael 
Social Departure—Duncan. 
Shadow of a Crime—Caine. 
Seven Lamps of Architecture—-Ruskin. 


Scott’s Poems. 


Sign of the Flame—Werner. 


Story of Plants. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ Solar System, 

“ Electricity. 

“ Extinct Civilization in the East. 
“ Earth’s Atmosphere. 


“ Germ Life. 
“ Life inthe 
* Photograp 


Mind. 
ys Geographical Discovery. 
ace. 


British R 
“ Living Ma 
, Aime et, 


ooks. 
“ King Alfred, 


Werner. 


Small Talk About Business. 

St. Mark’s Rest—Ruskin. 

Sport Royal—Hope. 

Success and Its Achievers—Thayer 
Steam, Steel and Electricity. 

Timar’s Two Worlds—Jokai. 

Torn Sails—Raine. 

Taking Manila— Williams. 
Tanglewood Tales—Hawthorne 
Tales of a Telegraph Boy—Briady. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Through the Fray —Llenty. 

Us — Molesworth. 

Vice Versa—Austey. 

Vergil. 

White Wings—Black. 

Wild Ass’s Skin—Balzac. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Russell. 
Water Witch Cooper, 

Willy ar Carleton. 

Wooed and Married—(Carey. 

With Clive in India Henty. 

Willis’ Poems. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, 

Washington and His Generals — Headley. 
Winning the Victoria Cross ‘Thompson. 
With Pizarro in Peru—F'alkenhorst, 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. 
With Cortez in Mexico—l'alkenhorst. 
Wizard of the Sea— Rockwood, 

Wood Rangers—Keid. 

Young Voyagers—Keid. 
Yolande—Black. 

Young Mistley—Merriman, 

Young Midshipman—lienty. 

Young Colonist—Henty. 


Seas. 
hy. 


chine. 


Arrange this list in order of preference and 


- DANSVILLE, N. Y 
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Our present needs require hundreds more NEW ENGLAND GRADE TEACHERS, 
SALARIES TO $800, WOKK BEGUN AT ONCE FOR THOSE WHO 
REFERENCES AND POSTAGE, 25 CENTS, 


SPECIAL; 


SEND 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, (Est.1897) 101 Tremont St.,Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU jn.crseinentot-non 
work, Operates locally und nationally. Unique plan for finding positions for teachers, Send for registration blank. 


309 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. I. L. ULLERY, Manager 


DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY? 


and register with the 





Go out WEST where there are unusual opportunities 
largest and most reliable TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Address 


PAUL S, FILER, Mgr. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


] A Successful School and College Bureau, 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AG EN CY A =. Oe Tee tice a es Mh asi nog OO r 


application is backed by our personal recommendations. Normal trained grade teachers especia 
We need sou—you need our services. Registration Fee $1.00, S29 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


2 i. 
The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, “barns tens” 


now inits 26th year, oldest aud best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for every 
department of educational work now for emergency calls and for next session. Endorsed by lead- 


Particulars free. Russell and Kirk, Managers. 
422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. | 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 





lly in demand, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 








ing educators, 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ilias good teachers forany positionat any time 








Recommends tenchers in answer to direct calls from Employers 





Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E. R. Nichols, Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ilinois 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 





has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 
perience, co-operating with TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 

AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








COLORADO TEACHER’S AGENCY 2%" ici ice eee eerie iy att Qpestera, stator 


I ; R 
1316 California \i DENVER, COLORADO, Agencies In HARRISBLERG, PENNSYLVANIA, and ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘us‘terearet cunningham-Clancy, Manager. 
Karly registration Is advised. Write to-day for application blank, 


No enrollmiea ce required in advance, 








Western Positions For Teachers (0) (5. iy Me Teun! 


Awenes Sehool Directories, we are in direct touch with nearly all the schools in sixteen Western States. 








Write Us ‘Vo-day tor Free Booklet showing how Fo = - 
we place our teachers, Our Booklet, “How To Pe 2; Ng = q Pare hg Sao 
Apply tor a School” with Laws of Certification 
of Teneners, sent) Pree to members or sent ao (] ‘4 f_) 
postpaid for FIFTY CiNnrs in STAMPS, 

q RE BLD D R,COLO 


MONEY KEFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED, 


* 








POSITIONS —500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
2 mar, Prncipals, Music, |.anguage, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions, We 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Teachers tear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities, 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 


[HE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 








—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and | 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. | 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. | 





For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building up its business inthe Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its fieid, Write today for our sixteenth Year Book, 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, 


Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 


In west and southwest. We place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, | 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 


Enroll now. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 737 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas, City, Mo. 


FREE REGISTRATION—isecrers wanted for September positions. We get DIRECT CALLS and 
WE RECOMMEND and so your ELECTION IS CERTAIN with us. 
Write today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Desk 1, Oswego, N. Y. 


Would You Like to Come West of the Rocky Mountains 


Where the climate ts fine and teachers wages are the highest. Our territory is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, Send for further particulars. We can place you, Address 


Priest, Daggy & Bras, 3173-3174-3175 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


@ 
Seattle, Washington. 














For the best positions from Cal- 


9 
Northwest Teachers Agency ifornia to the Dakotas, get our 


Graduates of Colleges, two-year Normals and technical schools in 
Half-rate enrollment. T. B. Hanna, A. M., North Yakima, Washington. 








booklet. 
demand. 


WESTERN POSITIONS 


teachers for Ioly. Hmergency vacancies throughout the year, 
methods, original, unique, and approved by teachers and employers. 


Write today for booklet. THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, 





In all departments of school and 
college work throughout the West. 
We are now making up our lists of 
Our work is reliable, efficient. Our 
Registration permanent. 
Denver, Colorado. 





dent ilustratirogis. 
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Book Reviews 


‘*The Joyous Book of Singing Games.’’ 


By John Hornby. Cloth,  8vo, 
pages. $1.00, 


York. 


This is a collection of ninety-two sing- | 


ing games with pianoforte accompani- 
ment and copious notes aud suggestions. 
Many of the songs are the good old 
familiar ones, but many are new, written 
for this collection. They are adaptable 
for schoolroom, open air fetes, Guilds of 
Play, parties, juvenile societies, ete. 
To quote the introduction in part: ‘In 
these games there 1s a hale heartiness in 
honest doing, 1n sowing and ploughing, 
in Jand faring and sea faring; there is a 
wholesome pleasure in the sweet content 
of childhood, of youth, of maidenhood, 
of motherhood ; there is joy in living | 
and loving, and little fear even in dy- 





| ing.’? The volume is well printed and 
} bound, 


the music is distinet, aud there | 
dre several pages of blank music staffs in 
the back for the addition of other games 
known to the possessor of the book, 


About 


Lessons Common | 


“"Hasy 


Things.’’ By Carolyn G. Adams. Cloth, 
150 pages, 12mo, 42 cents. Hall & 


McCreary, Chicago, I]. 

This volume is printed on a fine grade 
of paper, with good margits and excel- 
It looks like an in- 
teresting book at first glance; and 1t is 
interesting, It is called ‘‘An Jnforma- 
tion Reader.’’ The object of the book 
is to interest children in the common 
things about them and to excite a curlos- 
ity and habit of inquiry that will lead 
them to investigation of their own. 
There are articles on Hygiene, Botany, 
Nature, Industries, Moods, ete. teid in a 
simple and direct way, words of one and 
two syllables being largely used. Few 
of the ‘lessons’? occupy more than a 
page, but a great amount of information, 
given in a manner to greatly interest the 
young reader is thus presented. 





‘Payne’s Klemeniary  Arithimetic’’ | 
and ‘‘Payne’s Practical Arithimetic.’’ By 
Eli Lawrence Payne, M. Se. Cloth, 
1210, 228 pages and 370 pages. 36 cents 
and 60 cents. Hall & McCreary, Chi- 
cayo, Ill. 

Arithmetic is not alone a mere prepa- 
ration for business activities. It is that, 
and should be a thorough and practical 
preparation, But it should be also a 
means of training the mind to reason and 
think. Then, too, the modern arithmetic | 
should lay a solid foundation for the 
higher branches of mathematics ,—alge- 
bra, geometry, calculus, ete. AI] of this 
the Payne's Arithmetics were written to 
do. While written upon tried and proved 
bases without fads and notions of any 
kind, they are progressive and have many 
features not usually found in arithmetics. 
Kor instance they contain these practical 
hut rarely found topics: 1. Insurance, 2. 
Life Insurance, 3. Domestic Exchange, 
4. Foreign Exchange, 5. Compound In- 
terest Tables, 6. Partnership, 7. Bank- 
ruptev, 8. Equations of Accounts, 9. 
United States Revenue, 0. Business 
Practice. 





“Orthography and Word Analysis.’’ 
By Elmer W. Cavins. Cloth, 12mo, 110 
pages. 40 cents. Hall & McCreary, 
Chicago. 

Here is a book for the seventh and 
eighth grades which actually makes the 
study of words interesting. It is a new | 
edition of a book which has been found 
to answer the requirements more than 
In these days when Greek 


schools, Orthography is becoming abso- 
lutely necessary if students are to have 
any scientific and accurate knowledge of 
There are many strong 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed eareft:lly, wi} 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regent, 
or Civil Service examination offered in any statg 
in the Union, These examinations were pre. 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direet super. 
vision of dudge Draper, State Commissioner ot 
Education for New York. 


~ 
NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST -— WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans ,25 
Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, «4 with Ans ,25 
4 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans ,95 
txam, in Psysiology, with Ans ,25 
Yrs, Exam. in Methods, « with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov.,* with Ans ,95 
Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist... with Ans ,25 
Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans ,95 
Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans ,9; 
Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans ,95 
ixam. in Algebra,* with Ans ,25 
(rs. Exam. in Gen, Hist.. with Ans ,25 
irs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans 25 
rs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans ,' 
‘rs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans 
‘rs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans 
rs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans 
rs. Kxam. in Chemistry, with Ans ,2 
rs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans 
‘rs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans 
Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans 
Yrs, Exam. in School Econ., with Ans , 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 centss any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for cach subject, 


BALL PUGLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: a 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and WE 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? 42> Li 


uUndastTrc 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL ~BO OKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style’? combines a pleasing endit 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappea; 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, #1. 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered, On or 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight: 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, (ther 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices: Lund 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
users, Sold only direct from our factory at a consid 
erable saving to you. Write for our nee 
catalog No. 24, q 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM /MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases and 

Filing Cabinets : 
N, ¥, City 


Branch Office : Flatiron Bldg,, 


Attention-Teachers 


Are you interested in learning about a wonderful 6% 
tem which will enable you to become an expert per 
man and which will also be an invaluable aid to you 
in teaching penmanship to your pupils. If so, write 
at once forour large free book which fully explains 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
Adopted by the best schools in the countrys ond 
endorsed by leading educators. Write NO 

THE A. N. PALMER CO. ITY 
30 Irving Place, Dept. N., NEW YORK CI 


OE 
PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Moor 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger det 
Motion Songs, Ilustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Sha ried 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments t 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, MaketP 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions. 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. on 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 5x, Chicedy 











































THE WASHINGTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


We were established 1n 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi River, and especially in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada, The above is the high salary belt, (Result is our record). For blank and information address, 


J. D. SEELEY, Manager, Carey, Idaho, or Tacoma, Washington. | 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


C. 7th STREET, 
LLENTO 


No Advance Fee 23° WN, PA: 





Sth year. First class equipment. Operates 
Jocally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 
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1914. points about this textbook. Kmphasis 3 
{ | iss ices aac diate pabauesie, tsee- The Pratt Teachers’ Agency gm a York 


















































} Munsell fifths or more of the book being given | Recommends college and norm | graduates, speciali ‘ 
; to it. The words are not only analyzed | #t all seasons, many calls for primary and gremmar grade taste “a “wt Oo. PRATT, Mav . 
ONS Color but there are numerous explanations and | 9 
illustrations given. Syllables and the Alb T h A ALBANY, 
Bs purpose of sy Habication are enlarged | an. Bs. ¢ ,eac ers gency, Ine. N. Y. 
Regen System upon, There is attention given to silent Has good positions for good teachers with good records. Send for Bulletin. 
red ata at ile ila | oe uses, The pies of | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Mgr. . 
aoe. S | pro ciation are given with numerous | 
pews + illustrations, The rules of spelling are | FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 28 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
4 YEARS don vith qay, Wack, end te mmsine mentioned and illustrated. There are Over 38,000 Positions Filled. 3ist Year We have this year broken all previous records of the 
ETE P ir ae a no | also complete indexes to roots, prefixes, | 48¢#ey. We are now seeking age ae, ousseuemey srasancies, and for the fall of 1914, Circular and 
ns .25 5 lo , . : fixes pam The work is oO 4 PRED | , . 1 ership form sent on application, 
ns 25 Munsell Color System is based, should SUTIXES, . x Is So arranged | OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 
NS 25 be used in the form of crayons, water ) that it may be used by the teacher as a : : : os om 
ns .25 ol tlas of charts, color tree, sphere, Fimanual or aid. or 1t may be used asa text TH E A > 
ao a colors, a colo LBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
tc.—the only way to obtain an accurate by the pupils. OU 
ro 3 lie of color harmony. The Munsell . py 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 
im 33 ae aes te eel in leading a wilted ‘“estish,” Beek One and Bock Two THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” is of interest to 
NS 25 ae, se ae Se pie By Elvira Daniel Cabell and Virginia all live teachers, Sent free. Western Office: SPOKANE, Wash. 
ny 233 ee ee ae ee Winchester Freeman. Clot! 4 
$25 Explanatory circular and chester Freeman. oth, 12m0, 206 
Migicaeh Ae i and 308 paves. < One, setts 5 
price list free for the asking. | Ro kor Bp ype Pe ne eis ses Cilcage —A14-416 Steleway Hell 
took Two, 60 cents. all & McCreary, a ar eac id MS gency Lincoln, Neb. First National Bank Bldg. 
‘ WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg. 
Sole Mfrs. of material for Since the test of knowledge is the Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerte Bldg. 
; the Munsell Color System | ability to use it, these TO See oie LHE AGENCY WITH THE‘SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 
/'$46. Washington St., Boston, Mass. ; ought to atiract much attention, as they | 
| aingto form habits of easy, correct and | 
, on | : wan | - ‘ter oy 
a : a canta ines. anmneumiennen | clear expression, both oral and written, | Adams School and Office Bureau, 861 Peaplee Gan Han Uliense 
ts, $1.50; POSITIONS eee CREE ieee | The basic theory of the Writers is that) Supervisors, Specialists, Teachers, register now for fall openings. Write for terms. 
10 cents jdt! TLR dae A re re i ‘| correct habits can be formed only by 





—K—eee——rr—EE abundant practice in speaking and writ: THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2235158 "WARS nsEet 
if 


1eCHERS, write for Bulletin, outlining Certificate) ing under right conditions. These books 7 : 

Diploma and Degree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres- ae ly the rightc lit E : spelt oe Irgent, excellent vacancies now. Register at once for season of 1914-15. 

Yeachers’? Protessional College, Austin, Terns. |: Ipply tue right cond1ons,—a succession | Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A.M. (Harvard) formerly of the Faculty of Marvard University. 
| Ol situations appealing to the normal in- 


T h rs Wanted e VILLAGE | terest of children and therefore aliording AMBITIOUS TEACHERS eo Loucan’t teach successfully and keep tn 

PRINCIPALS, | ive or ane Sex 266) . > / tone ith desirable vacanetes through your 
eae e © DISTRICT aad | motives for spontaneous expression, ‘The ml eed, wehaleninnelieteleceen 
GRADE TEACHERS to take up commercial teaching, books are tastefully illustrated, and the | stantly employed to give you this information, We have helped thousands! We can heilpyou. Register today, 





pondence, 








Calls bemy received daily. oe ant aen mon tae ry selections range from lyrie and narrative INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 
q $ or tuition retimded, “s $ " ‘ . 
Penny he eg f Acne , Se metas and Poems to descriptive prose. Emphasis is | 501-503 Livingston Bldg. T. H. Armstrong, Prop., Rochester, N. Y. 





Private School Men, Successtul tramimg by mail put upon the skilful bringing to bear of 

COMMERCIAL TEACHER’S the ins of language upon the actual RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, 812613 Majestic Buttaing, 

; 5 H : 2 , -2 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

TRAINING SCHOOL, speech of the children in sucha Wav as | Needs experienced teache ts, College and Normal graduates, vocational, and special teachers, for desirable 

Plainfield New Jersey to correct errors without impairing spon. | bestenss WEST and SOUTH, Write today, L, (REGO, or MRS. L. CREGO, Managers, 
9 


jtaneity. Hspecial attention 15 given to 9 for NORTHERN New Enelan seutuitetdemies 
BURLINGTON TEACHERS High pe poner ag Pw a se 


the matter of making words interesting, 


TIRNEAS’ OPPORTUMITIES cece careers RURLINGTON TRACER Hiab eee 
gen | as sae or _ ee An short, | = ; - 
The State of Washington | te books are really textbooks in gram | 
TEACHERS has nearly “600 school dix | nar, rhetoric, orthography, reading and Erie Teachers Bureau, Erie, P e ees only. 


incts, employing Over 8,000 Leachers, The opening of po 5 Supplies CLASSES 
the Panama Canal,and of Alaska, and the Panama | ¢xtemporaneous speaking, They will be | of teachers. Some positions filled are: History, College 2000, History, High School, 1600, Mathe- 
ee ecee gp PS preety ly uy | Valuable as textbocks and helpful as | maties, ee 5300, High Behoo! German, Lad) 5169, German and French, Lady 1100, Principals, 1600, 
agrowing state, Arrange * . i ° 5 20K erage) zh seh , 1800, Latin 1700, Eng  ? y 1125 y re Sc D 
Teachers’ Directory gives general information and list | Collateral material and books of reter- | 1500, 2000, Kngiish, High schoo ) glish, Lady 1125, Commercial, High School 2000, 


of over 2,400 School officers and clerks, Get our Die) ence in the various subjects mentioned 
rectory and write them, Price $1.00 postpaid. Pacific 


Directory Co., 629 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash, aove. They are thoroughly modern, TN Q@RTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“on aonniemenro f° cee gg alll digaaleca latices The Leading Ageney for the entire WEST and ALASKA 

{ TE ig demand for Osgoodby | 7 ‘ . ° y= ° TT 
TEACHERS WAN TE Shorthand writers, Start Write Immediately for FREE CIRCULAR BOISE, IDAHO 
au evening class. We teach you in 12 easy lessons by - p . | 
mall, Special half rate to Leachers stating where they a Klementary Principles ot Agricul- 


teach. —Oxzoudhy School of Stenography, Rochester, N.Y) tire ¢) By AL M. Ferguson M, Sc. and) LOCATE in “The Fair Salary Belt”? W< furnish schools with capable teachers 


A : si ; and qualified teachers with good positions 
Great demand for I. 1. Lewis M. Se., D. V. M. Cloth, in **The in any state between Lake Michigan and the Pacific Coast. No advance fee required of teachers and 


Cow sreial | 12mo,° 400 pages 75 cents. Hall & no teacher recommended for any position unless properly qualified, Correspondence from schools and 
Excellent Salaries Teachers, ‘Take - McCreary, Chicago, Tl. Prosperity |} teachers invited. THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM, Dept. A. 
s ‘ States’ JAMES H. BATTEN,Megr. 12-13-14 Clifford Annex Bldg., GRAND FORKS, N. DAKOTA 


‘ural Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next pe : aT 
vacation with as. A position awaits you. Write | This 1s the fourth revised edition of a 
EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N.Y. | remarkably fine textbook on practical 
|agriculture, prepared especially for be- THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
FRE TUITION: Learn expert, Shorthand, Book- | ginning work in grammar yrades and first ° . 
re Se ee ee | year work In high school. Farming is ' A. bs ROBER rSON, Mgr., 501-502 Providence Bldg., DULUTH, MINN, 


ileal, modern, Business Office Systems. Actual teaching | , 2 ¥ 2ccie ific Pecei » ° . 
—sobonkerlling scheme, Burcessuarantord, Woapee: | NOW One of the scientific professions, and We need teachers for all parts of the North and West. 
talize: teaching the nercial Branches only. Write | the teaching ot agriculture has come to 
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vie TRIAL LESSONS | wearer the people as does agriculture, Unibersity of Tennessee, Knoxbille 
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ART F R E. E- helief largest, best, cheapest. Former features retained. New Courses. College pre- 
se s as : : ‘lief that it aes ’ ‘ : ra ; 
AR chools, was due to the heli¢ : paration and credit, Reduced railroad rates, Fine Music, Lectures 


lfeould not be taught to advantage in 




























cose Lund ‘ fy ycursi S 2 4 r 2 
ty thous SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER] ranmar grades by the average teacher, | and Excursions, June 23 to July 31. pone ; 
or our He oon cette Jal oe That this has been foutid a mistake is | Write for Announcement BROWN AYRES, President. 
srG. 0 methods. Learn Art at home a ete | due largely to the preparation and avail- : 
+ ier spare time, Write for FREE Trial Lessons ability ot “Su t such textbooks as is Uhis —| 
Special Introductory Offer. This offer is limited | AUT'NY OF Jum er ‘ — 
okeuses ant Kitietacse gee gn Ae aon ee one, Fortunately, the principles of —-_ 
y, Cit Premiums and full particularsFree. So write today. Address agriculture are not difficult to learn nor 
N i a 
——ee FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio “'', Omaha, Neb. irksome to teach. The subject appeals to 2 2 
= vicmpitittaa andere’ || "LO Aspiring Teachers 
| 








scope of their immediate interest. But 


par vn YOUR VACATION with teachers largely untrained, it was | 
ae doubly necessary that textbooks of the 


ioe most practical teaching character should | The South and West offer better induce- 








explains THE PUBLISHERS. of tenc 
y riting STODDARD’S LECTURES be available. This volume deals with | : ome ail aie iB lal 
wy ond require several teachers to introduce every possible phase and = (emer ani bong | ments than any oLunel sections. eacher: 
’ STODDARD’S NEW WORK’ farm ina clear, unequivocal but yet scien- | 1" ; Pe ae ee oer 

K CITY in NORTHERN STATES and CANADA ‘tifie manner, Judging from the high from all states rece! au ‘ 
a the firm furnishing lists ot |! commendations which it receives from this field, and those who work are promoted 
OLD PATRONS | the teachers of agriculture in all parts of | “ > ey spe yest 
ee interviewed. Experience desirable but not | (he Union, it is a book which completely “apidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘sity, Thorough training; liberal guarantee. ennwers requirements Tt is splendidly . ; ; 
Oni GEO. L. SHUMAN & Co., printed, conveniently divided into topics | has located thousands ot teachers in this. fiele 
x . ‘ -topics, + rery extensively : : ihe — yrs 
ITB onsen te dean la eo during the past seventeen years. It works 





DEPOSIT PCL. 10 | earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
OINTER Cc. : - ‘all ae ti | 
Thousands of teacher: 1 pupils are ‘s y } r i ) ani a salniple 
me 6 Rome Ay er Pel membe! s. | oO! fu Information a as i } 
sider it an_ indispensable article 
in the school room. It catches the 
“4 chips, will not break the lead, 
: waste the pencil, nor litter the floor. iHn« 
aljustable razor steel blade that shaves 
likea plane, It may be re-sharpened. A 






copy of The Progressive ‘Teacher, address 


| CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 4 
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‘ f real quarter’s worth for 10 ets. Bend 1 
224 insiiver for a sample. We'll guaranter 
you ll not be disappointed, Speciai prices — 
—_ c to teachers Indouen lots. = 4 ~ 
SUuRig "1 . 
¥G.CO,, 147 W. Columbia Street, Detroit, Mich, : 
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EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse or Wireless. Also Superior Station Agency 

Course. Splendid opportunities. Demand greater 
than supply. Graduates assisted, We own and exclu- 
sively occupy two large modern buildings equipped 
with R. R. and Western Union Wires and Co. plete 
$3000 Marconi Wireless Station. Oldest and largest 
schooleEest,39 years. Investment $25,000. Endorsed 
byRailroad, Wireless and Western Union Officials. 
Expert, practical teachers. Living expenses may be 
earned. ‘tuition low. Easy payments. Catalogs FREF. 


DODGE'S ti ifeiee institute 


High Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





illustrated. There are five parts. The 
! First deals with plants, seeds water, soil, 
| rotation, pruning, insects and eighteen 
other topics of a kindred nature. Part 
Two is devoted to eight phases of Animal 
Husbandry. Part Three deals with five 
special topics. Part Four with crops; 
and Part Five is a lengthy appendix, 



















































“Our Neighbors: The Japanese.’’ By 
Joseph King Goodrich, — Illustrated. 
| Small 12mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25 


KG. Browne & Co., Chicago. j THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME 


The distinguished writer of this very {9 Tf you are interested in my investigation 
end study of the MONTESSORI ME1I 









































































timely, thorough and interesting hook IN ROME. and my practical adaptation D 

| was once professor in tile Imperial Col- | the Method to the American School for lit- 

| ‘ae aie “a Nee he | tle children I will be glad to send illustrated 
lege Kyoto, While living in Japan ie pamphlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
made excellent use of his time in learn- | Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 


: 4 > > begins October Ist. 

ing the land, its people and their history, , 

and all things Japanese from a human Anne | 
and an ethnological interest. Ilis style . 
is delightfully clear and _ interesting. | 


| This book is one of a series called ‘‘Our { 
Neighbors.’’ It will give even the cas- 
ual reader an intelligent appreciation of 
our neighbors across the Pacific who have 


Prepares for the Bar. 
accomplished such wonders in the last loge, Post-Graduate 
halt century. The sixteen illustrations | and Business Law. (Classes begin each 2 
are from unusually fine photographs. month. Send foe ere Fe ae 
‘©The Spiritual Message of Literalure.’’ Chicane Sorrotnetannes Schoo of tam 
By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A. M., | 512 Reaper Block, C 


Ph. 1., M. D., s2mo, 310 pages, | 
cloth, $1.60 postpaid, ‘The Comparative Illinois Training School for Nurses 

































~ $50. 00 a month for SICKNESS This book is called a manual of come | #1d practical training to women who wish to enter 
good moral character, having had one year of High 
will be sent on — ation to the Supt. of Nurses, 


si 9 ts 
iter > res : » Stree 
Tite rature I ress, 182. Monroe Street Founded in 1680 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Olfers an up-to-date course im theoretical instrnetion 
ene Tae os q ee m me the nursing profession, Favorable applicants must 
$50.00 a month for ACCIDENT ‘grt > ee ra tee x meet the requirements of good health, of age (19-35), of 
f satise O e soplry Oo oD + 
‘Peery Pr ee rE haere ies: | | Sehoel instruction or its educational equivalent, The 
$50 00 a month for QUARANTINE As its title implies, iL aims to ive the | instruction coyers a period of three years, including 
r spiritual, moral, ‘‘prophetic'’ import of | a preliminary course. "The school catalog and blanks 
. * the world’s best literature It is fasci- < 
: gear “ mY! ps rc. » RIN. 509 St. 
$ f 000.00 for accidental DEATH | nating in its style, instructive in its treat- pos esting an Honore St., Chicago, lil 
ment and stimulating in its suggestion, 








NUMEROUS. OTHER BENEFITS The contributions of all ages and’ races B 7 a d N 
4 ; are focused before the reader,—trom the e a raine urse 
Special policy with larger benefits issued if desired. aboriginal lyric, The Nahuatls: ‘‘ Tove of Earn $15 to $30 a Week 







‘ ‘ere’? ‘xies Ty i’c +6p , 
‘lowers’? (Mexican) to Tolstoi’s ‘‘Power Our Home Study Course will quickly’ pe 


Since this is for schoo! men and women, it costs only 4c a day for ] 
jot) Darkness.’’ Hindu, Muhammedan, ou to enter this most. noble and 


























this complete protection. ($2.00 to enroll and three $5.00 payments 2 i ‘ : 
1a¥, “ ea fe . bee.) ut auoreben il me A Kyyptian, Greek, Slav and many other aigaitie I profession for women. Demandta 
due in February, May, and November.) Endorsed. by prominent educators literatures are culled from. The great lucrative fe for you Tight at An 
° . : oS x 0) 
from Ocean to Ocean. | world Dramas of Salvation by Kebes, all. necessary H whee 
Write for particulars today—while you are thinking about it. Augustine, Spenser, Bunyan, Byron, [b- be - ; at Pe See set of fuk: 
; sen, Hugo, Krasinsky, Madach and others ‘ 2 @Lessons easy, fascinating, qu 
as lorena | are explained and epitomized, The book : y “Ticntrated Catalog and onay tons 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. W, Lincoin, Neh. Is thoroughly wholesome and decidedly American Training School For Nurses 
: é ; uplifting, valuable to every student for | 1547 LaSalle Avenue Chicago, DL 
Kindly send me full particulars regarding your Complete Protection lis study and every scholar for reference, 
for Teachers. It isa splendid gitt book for intensely | 
7 . } Y Pt , 
literary people and lovers of books. | Wanted: in high school ‘or equlvaal 
oo er ‘ : to enter registered training school in 120 bed hose 
Name . “The Socialized Conscience.’’ By pital, Board, room, laundry free and $1.00 per 
Joseph Herschel Coffin, 12mo, cloth, 255 week, Large demand for our graduate nurses at 
$25.00 per week. Catalogue mailed on request, 
Address pages. $1.25. Warwick & York, Balti- Ideal Senecteatty for country aomaok tenchanl 
more, Md, es qualifies for State Board examination 
. peoky orR 
_ No_ treatment of ethics is more needed WASHINGTON PARK HOSPITAL, 
| in this age than that which approaches 439 E. 60th St., Chicago 

















, SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION | and emphasizes the subject on the social | 


: . | side, This volume is rich and sugges- | 
American College of Physical Education, Inc. (Co-Educational) | | ‘0 ? ise eas eee as Gee ° e 
Including School for Physical Directors, School for Play- live and Sri pping because it is in har- | National Kindergarten 
ground Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics mony with the highest and noblest sen- 
FIVE WEEKS, JULY 1 10 AUGUST 5 | timent of an advanced day. It is an ex- College 
J _ v0 conducted in all branches of Physical ication, They i celle x ili > he s of 2 . r Aor . y > : 

Classes Wil he open tobeuinning and udyanced students: Kueh depurc eng ant A tuto the hands of the |. RLIZABETH HARRISON, President 

, % SUMMER SCHOOL—June 16 to Aug. Il 








ment will be in charge of a specialist, 1 f . | ld 
take up special work, such aos is offered in study of ethics. The old style ethics is 

Hundreds of Teachers our summer school, ane combine it with ee J si} = ° ” , 2 KINDERGARTEN COURSE: 

their regular teaching work, and thus earn more mone responsl ple for much of present day in- ‘All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Methods, 

The Schools » ure housed in our quarter-of-a- ey dollar boilding, J} dividualism and lack of liman sympathy Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years, 


srovid hl Ky . . . ee 
courts, ote, “-- ri eee rath eeceeaee aaa nuis for other races and classes of inankind. | PRIMARY COURSE: 
ce ie ee In the first three chapters Dr. Coflin de- Montessori Methods. | Primary Methods, “Hand 


Home of the College Send for our announcement, Address Seeretary, Box 22, 42nd & Grand Blvd, Chieago, “4 ns a 4 work, Credits applied on regular Primary Course 
velops the ideal moral criterion. In the Butient Dealers atidtein: Cle 

last six he applies it to the various phases on full Sntoematinn -aldeces e 
of life. The sanity of his ideas is illus- | poy 39 2044 Michigan Bldg CHICAGO, Il. 
trated in the chapter on the Church, a ———am 
tender hands and eyes. THK BIG THREE will make the way easier and] | especially in these words: ‘‘The Church 
quicker, Send for 7he New Look on Pencils for Writing and samples of ‘THE ] | should be the greatest force for righteous- GET A BETTER 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new] | ness and clean living in society; and 
book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education, It has] | there is no other way in which this may PLACE 

4 ? Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 

Pay is high and sure; hours shorts 


I SOT Gg atotn 6 




















HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. The journey at its easiest is hard on 














several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of this] | be realized except by identifying itself 





country. Mention this paper when writing for samples, with life in its manifold problems. ’ places permahent;_ promotion res 
668 _— 1 ” ‘ olary vacations with pay; thous 
= a Gaelic Folk ‘Tales. By Mary Grant ands of vacancies every year; & 


kinds of pleasant work everywhere 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NJ. O' Sheridan, Cloth, I2mo, 248 pages. 48 no Jay-otfs; no pull needed; com 


cents, Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Tl. mon education sufficient. 

This supplementary reader is made up . This Book 
of stories from the mythology and folk tells of about 800,000 protected 
l . — “6 . . positions in the U, 8, Govern- 
ore of the Gaels, a fresh fountain of ment service, where there is a 


3 73 i te ok F ” big chance for you~if you want 
egal Pong - vom penne ore itmmith sure und generous” pas 
. 7 a rete and ada n 1ese stories the and etime e1 oyment. Places 
COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that rite . ar apc or 4 li fs open to ‘American citizens of 18 | 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when J tell you writer Says 1U gives but a glimpse of a or over, 


writing of the Short-Story taught that J have just received acheck for fairy structure whose beauty has no peer, Mang ogee ay ~s F ert wry | FREE 






















Short-Story Writing 


by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of g726 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- and whose antiquity antedates all others 1140. IT IS FREE. 

















ge heap an a é made as wel]! Moreus story. They ask for more. of its kind except the Hellenic.’’. As to furl Hopkins, Washington, D, €. 

as born; they must master the details 4m feeling very happy, and very this antiquity and the manner of their —————— 

of construction if they would turn srateful to Dr. Esenwein.”’ growth, an authority says in regard to four Writing Motion Picture Plays 

their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- Be A Writer offers a new,casy and fascinal. 
May we send you thenames of stu- play Writing, Versification and ing way to Lun your 





dents and graduates who have suc- P oO 2 thoughts into money, ya train 
ceeded? And the success their letters ae sot eater er Fol ety de EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS necessary. Plot fall that is rele Derma 00.00 
prove ms resent. - it meane recon. of them under professors in Harvard, Simply furnish our free information of code the snpels. Evegamera rey & 25.00 t0 $e 
aaah eaeaeness pts an thee Cornell, and other leading boarding schools to students who plan to go at least $100.00 a month. Thisis ideal work for teacher 
colleges, away toschool. We pay you. Write for details: to periods 0 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address Association of Schools of the U. S. 


asit enables them to turn their vacations 11 Witt not it 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


profit. Weteach you in your spare time. 
/ 

















teciere with your present work. Catalogue and full pat 
ticulars on request. Authors Motion Picture = iy 
Dept. A. 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicas® 
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TEACHERS’ COURSE 
GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal Session 
June 29—August 7 


The necessity for professional training in 
the most advanced imecthods and the tech- 
nique of teaching Shorthand, Typewriting 
and the kindred subjects of Office Training, 
Business English and Correspondence, is felt 
more and more eyery year by both teachers 
and schools. More than that, the demand for 
Gregg terchers increases every year, Gregg 
shorthand is now taught in the high schools 
of a thousand cities. Last year the system 
was adopted by more than four hundred 
schools. . ; 

Gregg School, under the direction of its 
president, Mr. John Robert Gregg, the author 
of Gregg Shorthand, has developed methods 
in practical pedagogy that have become fa- 
mous throughout the country, Every year 
teachers from all parts of the country—last 

‘year the enrollment represented twenty-eight 
states—assemble in Gregg School to stud 
these methods, The course embraces both 
primary and advanced work, 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course— Free 

By beginning the correspondence course 
now, teachers nay Cover the theory of Gregg 
Shorthand and bein position to devote them- 
selves exclusively toa review of the princi- 
ples, and study of. teaching methods, under 
expert guidance, in the Summer Normal 
sehool, which begins June 29, and continues 
six weeks. Ask for Booklet N. I, 3. 


GREGG SCHOOL 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





| of the seven stories retold, that the exact 

















o , Stop forgetting 


ncreaseYour Efficiency 
The great secret of business ant social 
suc is the ability to remember. 1 
ean make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
you to concentrate, develop self-con- 
trol, overcome self-consciousness, 
bashfulness, think on your feet and 
intelligently address an audience with- 
out nets. My method i imple 
1 le 
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VY 
mi 
so write toc 
m 10k to Rememt FREE--- 
Dickson. also leurn how to obtain F opy of my 
Princ’ * book *‘How to Speak in Pub 


The Key To Success 
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i 2 School cf Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





Home Study --Free Tuition 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
youa ‘Free TuitionScholarship’ foracom plete course 


by nail, Matriculation fee s5,.00—Tuition free, 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Ty pewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


STRUCTOR 


35 23 Se 9 od SSS 92 eo ee 









































| period when they were first put in writ- ~ a8 
ing is not easy to determine. ‘They Th 2 B S B k oo 
came down through generation after ag e est ong OOKS most r a 
| generation of oral transmission, by the F Ed e | W k ee 
bards whose business it was to learn and | or ucationa or qusuthitihiemeniees 
recite the poems and sagas. It is, how- i 
ever, known that they were committed to | These are the books that will help you instill a love of 
| writing before the year 1000, The other | music in your pupils. They represent years of the most 
j stories of the book date from the thir- | painstaking selection from among the great songs of all time, until 
| teenth or fourteenth centuries in| manu- only those with a message remain, Practical educators greatly prefer 
j script form, though known as favorites | them to the more expensive books, not only because they cost so little Hy 
| of story tellers from long before that. | but because they are admittedly the best for the purpose and contain es 
This work is esteemed a notable contribus | only the songs you will want. 
| tion to the growing literature of Gaelic 
origin. They are told in good English, 101 Best Songs Beginners’ Book of Songs t 
and lovers of good literature as well as - ——— — ss 
children will ae them. gg A particularly well balanced collec- | Carefully edited by WILLIAM ALFRED \ ' 
| Ming f tion, including the finest of Sacred WuiTE, one of the best known in- é 
OTHER BOOKS RECKIVED ean hag ae a anger structors in Public School Method. 
Ft eee lle “er Me ae Oe songs, College Songs an ongs o * ‘ ’ metas 
The Teachers’ Story Teller’s Book. Sentiment. Used by leading Normal oe Graded lessons, ey 
| By Alice O'Grady and Frances Throop. | §§  §chools and Rdncatets illustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 
|5x7% ins. 352 pages. Cloth. $1.00 | H oO 1 000,000 Sold cises and excellent Children’s Songs. 
| Rand MeNally & Co., New York. — 7 - 
j | rices: 
| The Socialized Conscience,’’ By ” - oe 
| / ° a 
| Josephine Herschel Coffin, 54 x74¢ ins, | i, Per Book Or, 70c Per Single Copies 10c Hy 
247 “pages. Cloth, $1.25. Warwick & | In 100 Lots Dozen OPER SESE SS eogeaaay 
) York, Ine., Baltimore. ¢ F.O.B. - 
| , , ‘ ¢ 
<a os Ainerican eon a Chicago By Mail, Prepaid o The Cable Company 
r S. E. Forman, 5'%x% ins. 634 | P ee ree 
pages, Illustrated. Cloth. $1 .50. The | To enable you to get the lowest rate, orders for oe? 116 Cable Building, Chicago 
Century Co.. New York. | 100 copies or over may be made up partly of | ,° 
somite | the **101 Songs’’ and partly of the ‘*Be- 4 terewith ) Stamps . 
‘The Bird Notebook. By Anna Bots | ginners.”’ Rd t Money Order ! 
ford Comstock. ‘Outlines of Birds.’’ | Free sample copies to teachers y for which please send me_____ copies 
| By Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Book No. 1, | 4 ; _ mentioning this paper of / we Best Songs. 
| 5x7% ims. 123 pages. Illustrated, Paper. | Bf The Cable Company, ° ( Beginners’ Songs. 
Bach book in set is 30c. The Comstock | f) o 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, New York. ; 1116 Cable Building CHICAGO ” Name_ on 
|; 6 ¢ . 
‘Character Development.’’ By Charles | i a Full 
Keen Taylor. 5%,x8 ims. 242 payes. | Seeeccsrazzzts Bsiaqece §=Address ‘i 
Cioth. $1.00 net. The Jolin C, Winston 





Company, Philadelphia. 


**The Spiritual Message of Literature.’’ 
By Kenneth Syivan Guthrie. 5X7 34 ins. 
273 pages. Cloth. $r.60. The Com- 
parative Literature Press, 182 Monroe 
St., Brooklyn. 





| 
’ 


**Klectric Toy Making for Amateurs.’ 
| By T. O'’Conor Sloane, A. M., EK. M. 
| Yh. D. Twentieth edition. Revised and 
; enlarged, 210 pages, Cloth.  12mo. 
Iliustrated. $1.00, The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co., New York. 


‘The Backward Child.’’ By Barbara 
Spotford Morgan. 542x734 ins,.263 pages. 


Cloth. $1.25. G. P Putnam's Sons, 
New York City. 
“Tom Wilkins.’’ A Story of School 5 


Management and Supervision. By J. I. 
Gibbs. 544 x7% ims. 224 paves. Cloth. 
eC: J. IT. Gibbs, Publisher, Okaw- | 


ville, [inois. 


Over 100 branches from which to select. “I'ree 


Tuition Scholarships’? granted to tae first applicants 


trom each post oflice, 


Send us your name and ad- 


dress—now —tods.v —tomorrow may be too late, Do it 
how". Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 


Krom United States Bureau of Kduea- 


tiou: 


“The Kducational Svstem of Rural 





tie College, Rogers, Ohio, 








| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in = town; 
start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big 
money atonce, Can arrange for spare 
time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for Ife. Valuable Book and full particu- 
lars Free, Write to-day, 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO, 
91593 Marden Building 

Washington, D. 0, 








BR, Marden, Prost, 
aetna 
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| tin No. 59. 


| 
Report of N. E. A. LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


| Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty- 
| first Annual Meeting of the National Kd- 





| conventions, and thus puts in permanent 








PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


30 Courses; over 100 studies to 
select from. $5.00 pays tuition of 
fitst applicant from each postoffice, 

Address, STARK COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio 


| readers of current reports could get only | 
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BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School 'Teach- 
ers—men or women. Pleasant work, short 
hours, afl holidays off, yearly vacation with 
pay, good salary, Learn at home. Diploma 
M six months. Catalog free. 

EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 








Auériean Sehool of Banking, 15 2MeLene Building, Columbus,0. 
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Denmark,’’ Bulletin No, 58; ‘‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Kducation’’ for 1gto-11, Bulle- 





The Economical 


Work Table 








Nature has an aversion 
for the unsightly. 











No. 5703 


Pleasant environment—better work. 


Just so in ‘your laboratory. 


IZED FURNITURE. 


Get STANDARD- 


RE G f EXPERTS 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Ave., 


Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 








Washington, D.C. 








from Durand W. | 
the ‘‘Journal of 


have received 
Secretary, 


We 
Springer, 


Association,’’ held at Salt Lake 
City, July, 1913. ‘this isa finely printed 
volume of 827 pages. it gives in full the 
set addresses and papers given by the 
notable educators who took part in the 


ucation 


form the great mass of valuable material 
which even those in attendance and 





in partial form, It makes a valuable 
compendium of the progressive educa- 
tional thought otf the day, with a large 





A mine of information in story form. 


JOSEFA IN SPAIN 


rymple, 
to teachers or sch 


« fe © f, 
aT et 

LITTLY PLOPIF 

EVERY WHERY 


full-page pictures, 
The following volumes are ready : 
Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 


A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “‘Child Life Readers,"’ and Julia Dal- 
Illustrated with colored plates and . 
» 45 cents, postpaid, 
Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 
Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


zach volume 60 cents; 





number of departments and = features 





represented. We can hardly imagine a 
teacher in any line of work who could 
not get something of suggestion or value 
fromit. The volume is sent to members of 
the Association as part of their member- 
ship. It is published by the Association, 
Secretary’s office, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U, S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 





Aa ag: Competent 
Ysindemand, Weteach it thoroughly inas 
Many ma ' yughIy ina 
with? months as it formerly took years. Does away 


Positions secured, 





Refined, profitable 


LEARN WATCHMAKING 


stud ae apprenticeship. Money earned while 
4 Kasy terms, Send for 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Fo. 











during the Spring, 
from 3600 to $1500 3 have short hours and annual va- | 
cations, with full pay. | 

Those interested should write immediately — to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, If 105, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 
able and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge, 


The positions to be filled pay 











Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 


Write for free copy of Catalog J-1. 
American Steel Sanitary Desks 


and Superintendent should have. 


laa | Work. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION , , 


are electric welded, warranted unbreakable, no scroll 
Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides 
electric welded—no bolts or rivets. 
of stationary and adjustable. 
cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel, 


Finished in our new pro- 


Made in four styles 














Send for Book J-7 today. 


School Equipment Review 


sat American Seating Compariy 


218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
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PRICE 


PUOOC UOC LULL LLL 
CHICAGO FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


Send me the 
PEN. a8 wivertisedin Normal Lust, 


_ “THE CHICAGO” leakable 


Beautiful---Economical---Reliable 


Throw away your old style pen and drop- 
per. THE CHICAGO has come to stay It is the greatest and simplest 
fountain pen ever put on the market. So easy to fill. Simply turn 
the cap and jou can regulate the flow of ink just as you want it, 


The Only Fountain Pen That 
Regulates the Flow of Ink 


Automatica self-filler, no dropper needed, Just 
put the pen in ink ,tarn the cap and it can 
be filled in four seconds’ time. The biz- 
gest improvement ever put into a foun- 
tain pen. You cannot soil your hands 
or clothing; no danger of blotting 
will not leak when 


At last, a perfect fountain pen. 


In order to quickly intro- 
duce this marvelous pen, we 
have assigned lu00 pens to the 
readers of this paper, at the re- 
inmarkably low price of $1.00, Re 
member, Only & thousand at this low 


price, They will be snatched up in no- the paper; “se 
ame, Oe youn Seles, Se sae me Fetal pon, equipped with “ii 
unusual price because we have no dealers or plated” vold pen point. 
agents tosplitour profit with, We sell direct only, Everyone will want one 
Send us your order to-day, when they see it. 
; Writes in a@ nice, 

euRy manner, 


This Coupon Saves You $1.50 


REGULAR 


Clip it out, mail it at 
once and we will send you 
this wonderful pen by return 
mail, You absolutely take no 
risk, When you see it, if you do 
not think it is the greatest pen you ever saw, 
send it back 


Dickey Building, Chicago, Il, 


lunclosed tind one dollar, 


Wondertal “CHLCAGO 


Grentiemien : 


and we will instantly refund your 
™ money, Send %cent stamps, money order or cur- 
Nite rency, Add 5 cents to personal check for exchange, 
ORDER ‘TO-DAY. SAVE $1.50. 
Address,.... 


TERUUURUUUCRDAtrectececaeeeegasegs 























“Let 
All Sing”’ 


7 School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want It contains the choicest and best Collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

Tu all there are Slsonugs. The following aré the title 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells ot Seotland, Sw 














sof some of them: 
Light, 


Sweet and 


Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Ke ontue ky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Frose of Suinmer, Battle Hymn of the Re public, Flow Gently 





Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked tn 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Aduir, and 29 others just as good, 
' 
Phe complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


price loe 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


Al this price your school cannot afford to be without a song hook. 


Former 








Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents comprises $8 titles among which are“ America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomesSweet Home,” ©'Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 


juny others, 48 poges substantially bond, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER'S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days aud general school use, Ievery song in the collection 
niderwenta careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook, ‘The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. The 
and falloflife while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 
MERRY MELODIES, bys. C. 


Hiany new books gotten out, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture 


Popular hew song book, con- 
words are sensible, elevating 
Price, (5c. $1.50 per dozen, 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite ofthe 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Hanson, 
6} pages, manila covers, 





By JAMES ID, 
and several pages of ‘( 
Readings, 6, pages in all. Kvery 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; 
It pleases wherever used, 


VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 


rems of Thought” 


viz: 
Hill; 
My 
15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Mountain Home,” ete, 


$1.50 per Dozen. 


Price, 











- STEELL'S 





Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; | 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 


Ilow to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and jill; : 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 

Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way toSchool; 
There Was a Littke Man; ‘Tom The Piper’s Son; ‘wo and One: 


¥ When You Drive a Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 


5c. $1.50 per dozen, 
SPECIAL, On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine 

















By CLARENCE FSET 




















F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York a 










CIVIL SERVICE : 


°5.00 courses for onl 
Sample lesson, figeteated catalogue and ful 
FREE, SERVICE 


| 


courses for | 
Gov't Exams. | 

Our regular 

$3,00. Unexcelled preparasion. 


articulars 
SCHOOL, TRENTON, M1. 













MAKE MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
nal NEY $25 to $100 each. No literary experi- 
ence necessary. Bigdemand. FREE 


illust. booklet tells how. AMERICAN 
AUTHORS ASS’N, RB. 6:2 No. 1535 B’ way, N. Y. 
















Address, CIVIL 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Wonderful New Fountain Pen 


| Kimball, 


|} is given 
| Rabindranath Tagore, to whom the Nobel 


“The G 


| Alaska.’’ 
| the passage of the bill by the United 


| for class discussion. 
| defended country in 


/cle by Walter K. 


‘SILK FLAGS 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 
Chautauguan Weekly, January age ‘ta 


'Far-Reaching Influence’? by Kate F. 
Six pictures. This takes the 


|reader to Wellington, Cape of Good 
Hope. It contains materia] for geog- 
‘raphy and biography work, describing, 


as it does, the work of the Mount Hol- 
yoke Branch, South Africa, and the life of 
Mary Lyon. Information in this number 
concerning the Hindu poet, 


prize for literature was awarded. 
Chaultauguan Weekly, February 7: 

ame of Diplomacy’’ by Fraux 

| Chapin Bray, Ten pictures, two maps, 


hand a page ol pictures reproduced from 
|} the London ‘* Graphic.’ 


It deals with 
tlie location and work of the embassies 
of the Great Powers at Constantinople. 

Chaulauguan Weekly, February 14° 
‘Government Railroad Building in 
This gives facts concerning 


States Senate providing for the construc- 


tion, acquisition and ownership of a rail- 


road system in Alaska, Plans given for 
the development of this distant terri- 
tory,—ils coal mines, fisheries, agricul- 
ture. A sane and useful discussion of 
the ‘‘ Japanese War’' matter is given in 
this number, 

Scribner's, Kebruary,: ‘*The Motor 
and the Highways.’’ Thirty-seven pic- 
tures, two maps. Many views in United 
States and France, ‘The Alpine Road of 
Itrance’? is by Sir Henry Norman, M. 
1’. ; ‘Transcontinental Trails,’’ by Henry 
RB. Joy. Six Lumiere photograplis repro- 
duced in color by Karle Harrison :—Ten- 
nessee, California, Arizona, the Santa 
Ke Trail, 


Scribner's, March: “With the Navy.’ 





A pril 1914) 


For School Decoration, 
from ancient and m 
sculptures, Drawing mole 
and Piasteline for “arawiae 
ag wg t 

Price list free on wi 

Catalogues free to Alper 
intendents api principals 
ee. 

Casts make appro 
and lasting class we 


Boston Sculpture Co., 
Desk 6, 67 Sudbury St, 
Soston, Mass, 
cts 


Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efiicleney by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro. 
duced from pencil, pen orty 
writer. Invaluable for mak ng 

ut reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete, We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and sumples of work will 
convince you immediately, 

Price $1.00 and upward, 














100 COPIES 
iN 
TEN MINUTES | 

















TORY TO YoU 
For College, School or Society 





WO. 1671 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon ree 
quest, Special offer, elther style of pins here illuge 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two' 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c ea.; es. oo SS Ae, 






q 


(DH $] 






369 each ; $1.50 dozen, 1 © 


dozen; oe PLATE, 
BASTIAN 265 BASTIAN BLOG., RoCHESt 


ROG. COe 











Three wonderful paintings by Henry | 
Reuterdahl reproduced in colors, Mr. 
Reuterdahl made, with the navy, the 


, cruise from Hampton Roads through the 


Strait of Magellan to San Francisco, 
Follow the course on the map with the 
pupils, <A paper on 
American Excavations 
Crosby Butler. 

American Magazine, March; ‘They 
Who Knock at our Gates’? by Mary An- 
tin. A fine picture to use for language 
and ethical work is the painting made 
for the American Magazine by Franklin 


by toward 


| Booth, showing immigrants in a_ boat, 


with the Statue of Liberty just coming 
into view before them. 

West Coast Magazine, January: 
“World Disarmament’’ by Robert 
Cromwell Root, Pacific Coast Director of 
American Peace Society and Secretary 
of California Peace Societies  ‘‘Why 
the United States should lead.’’ Certain 
paragraphs of this paper are excellent 

‘*Most naturally 
the world ’’-—clos- 
ing with a quotation from Lincoln. ‘‘A 


' Chance Discovery’’ tells of the finding 


of the will of Mary Hewes, Washing- 
ton’s grandinother. 

Sunsel Magazine, lebruary; An arti- 
Ciark, formerly gov- 
ernor of Alaska, is a valuable travel arti- 
cle of California and Alaska, with thirty- 
four pictures, many full page color views. 

Christian Herald, January 28: ‘On 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railroad.’ Four in- 
teresting pictures, A wondertul highway 


opening up the ‘‘dark continent.’’ Val- 
uable geography aid, ‘*Radium, a Won- 
der of Science.’’ Three pictures. ‘The 


Battle of Ojinaga.’’ One picture and 
text describing the battle. 

Christian Herald, Kebruary g: The 
‘*Mexican situation'’ paper in this num- 
ber is illustrated by six pictures. His- 
tory and  current-events class aids. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 


ON THE THEORY THAT THIS IS THE FIRST 
Complete for Schools, Colleges, and Universities, for 
Reference and ‘Teaching by Correspondence, It is 
prepared for use as a text book and as a reference 
book. It will be found indispensable to Professional 
men and to those who write or dictate business letters. 
The reference figures and the index will save any ex- 
pinnate by the teacher, 284 sini 75 cts. postpaid. 
s. HUGHS, 915 B. 55TH STREET, CHICAGO 








ALL NATIONS. 8x12 in. 
School and home decorations, 
prizes etc. 25c each. ELBERT HALL, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ORATIONS, 


P. do MILLER’S LI’ 





theses, essays, debates, etc. prepared 


eo) order. Twelve years experience. 
ERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio, 


‘*Sardis and the ! 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
anufactured 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 








No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Silver (50 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 







THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Box A 








CATALOG IN COLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


Cc. K, GROUSE CO. 


0.B0X bes 
RO 








DEBATES Orations and Essays prepared. Send for 
9 our Booklet of **100 Subjects for Debate 

nd 10° Subjects for Essays.” Price 25 cents, THE 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P, 0. Box 155, Frederick, Maryland 





EUROPE WITHOUT COST—A few tours given 
to organizers of congenial groups. Fascinating work 
which is worth while. Write to-day for plans and 
programs, UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box D, Wilmington, Delaware, 


Debate Outlines, any subject $1.0, 


Essays, orations, 
and special articles wrltten to order on any subject 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa. _ 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#1.00 eae! 
subject, ALL help for Teachers on special 
P. S. LLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, De. 


QUALITY WAX CRAYONS 
For Drawing and Stenciling 


Made in the oldest and largest crayon factory ia 
the world, 
Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps. 














RAYONART 


TRADE MARK. 


‘SCHOOL CRAYONS, 


¥ FOR EDU ATIONAL WOR 


SSNS 


EIGHT COLORS - ; 
PERMANENT. 


D5 | 
S WILL NOT SOILTHE HAN 























Plaster Castg 
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April 1914 


libraries for Schools 


are easily selected from our big 400 page cata- 


Photograph and text concerning ‘‘Japan’s 
Volcanic Disaster.’* Also, photograph 
and text which introduce ‘‘Marie Cole, 
Champion Corn Girl of Ohio.” 








of best books of all the publishers, We save oo 
wer money We carry all boas fs stock and give Mother’s Magazine, Marche ‘The 

ick service Books on allsu jects and specia $ <3 5 ow : 99 Whit: cata 
eae Or echool grades. Subeubtbunentaedbe’ Big Sister Movement, his sketch 
freeto any address. Write us for it today. should be read by all girls. They will 







appreciate the photograph of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, the president. ‘‘Doetor Mon- 
tessori—The Child Teacher’? by Caroiyn 
Sherwin Bailey. This is an unusually 
interesting account of a visit to Rome 
aud an interview with La Dottoressi. <A | 
revelation of ‘the soul of the worl.’’ 
Cosmopolitan, March: **The Wartime 
Story ot General Pickett’? by Mrs. Pick- 
ett. Twelve pictures. This installment 
isa particularly excellent history aid, 
dealing as it does with the situation in 


ly Company, e. w. olds, Pres. 
The Book S woot one = 7 der omar 

























‘Write Movin’ Picture PI 
$10 to $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND, Devote all or spare 
time. Pastexperience or literary ability not 
required. 
No Correspondence School. Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 350Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


ays 
















— 1863, when both sides were praying for 

Ee victory. ‘fA’ hard year tor the Confed- | 

MUSIC LESSONS FREE eracy.’? The fight at Brandy Station 
| Alarm in the North. 


| described in detail. 
A most pathetic letter of Gen. Pickett to 
his wife. ‘Runners of the High Peaks’’ 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. our won- 
dérful animal studies by Paul Bratisom, 
reproduced in tint. 

Munsey's Magazine, lebruary.: “Our 
Fifteen Years’ Work in the Philippines’’ 
by Dean C. Worcester. Over forty pic- 
tures which classes will appreciate are 
used with this paper. The writer is es- 
pecially fitted to note progress because of 
visits in the interests of science during 


jnyourown home. Piano,Organ, Violin,Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello, Lesson. 
weekly, Beginners or advanced pupils, Expense, posts 
age and music only, his is small, ‘Thousands write: 
Aish had known of you before.’ Booklet telling how went free. Address 


U.$.School of Music, Bx 23, 225 Fifth Ave, N.Y.City 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
Bunting Flag Free 










—_—_— Size 5ftxsit, 48 stars, Flag Sewed 
Weta Mhroughout. Send for our 30 but- 
Veeeerete tons. Have the children and 
your friends assist you insell- 
ing themat We each, Re- 
turn the proceeds to us, 


und we will forward the the days of Spanish rule. ‘The Czar 
t s Flag : : ’ ’ 
charues paid. You | and His Family’? by Winthrop Biddle. 


should hold a patriotie 
day at your School, 
Why not ¢ 

Silk Flag, size 10x15 
inches in addition to | 
bunting flag. to those re- 
turning proceeds within 
Ihdays, All goods guaranteed. We return your money if 
iot satistier 


I 1, 
INE COLIN SUPPLY €O., 362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 


SHEET 
MUSIC 


TEACHING TABLES? oF (ines 


lic, Westland Educator, Box P, Lisbon, N.D. 
The Lawton Duplicator 
= / Thirty days free 


trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©. 


Six lovely pictures and fascivating text. 
“The Poster Campaign Against Alcohol’’ 
by Michael Callahan. ‘Boston the cen- 
ter.”? A current-events paper and a 
White Ribbon Day aid. Illustrated hy | 
specimens of large posters used, 
Farm ands fireside, bebruary 
‘Some Stories About Lancoln.’’ This is 








per copy —6 for 25 cents. 


e Cut prices on everything in about a column in Jength, very easily | 
Music, Samples nnd catalogue read: closiny witha quotation from Miss | 
jSeents, Catalogue tree, , be 


Ida M. Tarbell’s masterly lite of Lincoln, | 
On the same page is given a selection 
suitable for oration trom the Charles W. 
Eliot address on Washington delivered 


BRENM BROS, Erie, Pas Dept. 2t 
| 
| 

in the capital city, lebruary 23, 1g06, | 
| 
| 








Sixteen lines of verse by Jolin Brown 
Jewett entitled, ‘‘Uncie Wash- 
ington,’’ 

Hlarper’s Magasine, 


like on 





March: ‘*Mat- | 





ace our utum, the Mountain of Mystery’? by 
j {Major Elvin P. Heiberg, U. S. A. 


HEKRTOGRAPHE MEG, & 
DEPLICATOR €O, 
42 Murray St., N.Y. ity. 


j Seven pictures. “Of all our recently | 
acquired possessions, the island of Min- | 
danao is probably the most interesting, | 

| 


| the the 








most mysterious, most re- 


| markable.’? 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS | Youth's Companion, January og. **A 
| Virginia Hero.’? = Story of Jack Jowett 
KINDERGARTEN CRAYON | and British soldiers under Tarleton. <A | 
War of the Revolution history aid, ‘*The 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. | : 
Humanlike Seal.’’ Seals at the mouth 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS lof the Essex River, Massacitsetts; in 

White and Colored Square Sticks. | the Hebrides; ete. Wonderful tales. 

Youlh’s Companion, February 5. “A | 
> by Arthur | 





F Day in the Consul’s Othee’ 

; |B. Cooke, American Consul at Patras, 
} ‘ Greece. Two pictures, This ts an un- 
id usually good thing for teachers. 

| Woman's Tlome Companion, March: 


“A Tattle Trip in Southern France’? by 
Albert Lee. Seven pietures. This paper 
| vives suggestions for travel which are 
practical and will be welcome, It can 
be used as a class geography aid also, 
slmerican Boy, lebruary: ‘The Man 
Who Invented a New Fruit’? by C. H. 























4 | Claudy. Sketch and photograph of 
f AL COLOm | Luther Burbank. The  Imperator’s 
é BIN A Sue Swimming Pool.’? An interesting pic- 
Rae Le inl ture with descriptive text about the great 
German liner’s equipment. ‘‘The Boy- 

ood of Grover Cleveland’? by [. L. 

“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON sordil “The Edison of 250 B, C.’’ 


ruse fonue:qiiee | gives facts concerning the life and work 


“CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE | of Archimedes. 

















‘ Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. St. Nicholas, Kebruary; ‘The Con- 
LACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND quest of the Chayres’’ by A. Russell 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. Bond. Six pictures. Account of a visit 

Send for samples and Catalox, to Panana. ‘A Hitching-Post tor 
Columbus in Porto Rico.’’ Photograph 

: BINNEY & SMITH CO, of the famous old tree. 

183 Fulton St.., . New York 
ite | 
——————— Why not teach DANGING also? 


This Bank is under the supervis- Write for prospectus 
0 ion of the United States Treasury | 
Department so you may be sure || Pauline Vitus, Auburn, New York 
that any funds you deposit in it | 
pened on absolutely Safe. Accounts 











4 salespeople | 





during spare time and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





is hew, printed in colors from special copper plates on semi- 
dull stock and embossed, 
; money we have ever issued, 


tied with silk tassel and containing teachers’ preface, short 
poems and special 
souvenirs mostly printed from plates. designed for this pur 
pose, 
following, which we print to your order: Name of your 
School, District Number, Township, County, State, name of 
Feacher, names of Pupils and School Board, 

please you, 
Ife No, 
two or three teachers, 


nannies to be printed, 


i eae <== 5 


’ 4) 






9 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For Your Pupils 
“wi SOUVENIR NO, I 


is new in design, in stock and in process of printing. We use 
best wedding bristol (dull finish) stoek, printed by Color Offset 
Process which gives that softness of tone and colors which 
characterizes this work, By this process every delicate tint 
and shadow of the artist’s brush is reproduced, For real art 
this work is superior to any other known process and is used 
only in the production of high grade work, 

This new design printed in colors, coupled with softness 
and harmony obtained, puts this souvenir in a class absolutely 
itsown. ‘The size and inserts of this souvenir are the same as 
our Style No, 2. 

Our souvenirs are made suitable with or without photo of 
teacher. If you desire photo of yourself or school house send 
us the photo you wish used and we will copy from it a smail 
photo to appear on each souvenir, Your photo will be re 
turned, 

If you want the richest and most artistic 
produced you will never regret ordering this one, 





souvenir yet 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 1 
WITHOUT PHOTO:—12 or less $1.00 ; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO :—12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7¢ each, 
Envelopes for Souvenirs per dozen Sc. 


+ bt , 


OUR NO. 2 SOUVENIR Ja 











This is the best souvenir for the 
This isatwelve page booklet souvenir 3!4x54 inches 


matter selected or written for these 


In addition to above you must furnish us with the 


If you order from this advertisement we will strive to 
If you desire samples, they are free to teachers. 
With exception of cover this souvenir 1s same as our 
1. 


Our photo Souvenirs can be arranged for schools with 


Order as many or more souvenirs as there are pupils’ 
bo Satisfaction guaranteed, 
A gift favor for the teacher enclosed with each order. 
PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO, 2° 
WITHOUT PHOTO; —12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO;—12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each, 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5c. 





&, 
hducation 4s the apprenticeship of life 
Nilimott 








‘Colonial Printing Go., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 











Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 
for You 


You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 





We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 

‘‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly 





Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmoanted 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 2'(x314 oF smaller. ..-.+.++-+-++ 2 

‘ . 214444, B04 or 33. aan 

PUNY GO CRPORUTO TMB S ices sscecdcocccicncccsicssiicccsnccee 0c 4x5, 344 Dea Yall ehae NE Lier: ° 

Any 10 or 12 exnosure film..........0.0..000000 00 «sas . Gk Desdoszonecpntnstorecesesoeshennsbentsige BE 
Post Cards 


Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Size 2%x4'4 or smaller, 
Size 3)4 x44 or larger... ‘i .-30C Fach Additional Box. 
PIBUOS (ANY SIG) CACM isesscccdsscscccassdicscsencrseciece be Special Rates on Large Orders 


we Reproduced from Any Photo 





ter NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely. 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package, 
ENLARGESIENTS 
We have the very best facilities for making Kulargements from any good tegative. 


You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued ne gatives, They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


Send by parcel post 





SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA These prices are for Kulargements from original neg 
eee pa let h Rre & 40 alives on Bromide paper of the best quality. : 
5 OK OF avccce 10 cecccecee Ad) 
Hhox 8! ae, 60 When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
S200 casccces at | sheneadns 0 print or photograph, there isan additional « harge of 
10 2°12 ciccedes 1.00 scvccceee 11h cents to the above prices, 
Hh X14 wcccccee B.2B ccccccnce A F 
EET SOO fy “Aeedeppipiets All Knlargements are mounted on suitable card 
16 X20 secccoes 1.75 mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered, If de. 
2S OR ccusnes SO) to, tensa sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
2D X2A cecccese ROO ssasvoees are the saine aS when mounted 





Clyde E. Hulbert, ™ée. Art Dept., F.A. owenPub.co, Dansville, N.Y. 

















tf cont One Dollar or more, interest eachers 
T vacation Big combats 
yppor 


Pounded, semi-annually, 
sions bonuses: and gold coin prizes, Unusual ¢ 


U ime for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
- } Savings Bank, Washington, D.C, tunity for right person, Write for full particulars, 
TOLAX. 24 Devereux St, . Uticu, N.Y. 














ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS i: 


akers, Dialogue Books, Plays, Songs, 
all occasions, Send for fuil list 


1 ‘ 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISLILING CO. Dansville,N.Y, 


Great variety 











eed a rence, 
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Artistic 
School Souvenirs 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, | 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 
fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
We make seven styles not shown here 


is especially excellent 


inferior goods. 


The color work 


Catalogue free. 


Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of lowers) to those who will 


agree to return them. 


extra charge for printing names, 


May Flower Souvenirs 











“be ee ee 


ee: 





os 
Pas 


r 


a i PN nr ieibin a 


A booklet. of 845x64, 


6, front 
beaytituily iMttographed in colors and gold and eim- 
bossed, Lied with cord and tassel, elglit designs ussort- 


eight) pages, pase 


ed, pretiy and inexpensive, The usual printing, 
nates of pupils, teacher, school, date, ete., On imside 
pages, With a’ Farewell Message” on the last page, 
Without photo, 12 or less tor 55c., de for each addi- 
Liotal one, 
With photo ot teacher, !2 or tess for $1.10, Fe for 
euch ndditionabone, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 





Extra heavy stugle cards 10x12, tthographed i 
colors and embossed, two designs, Ustal printimg of 
names Of pupils, teacher, etc. on center panel, ribbon 
hangers, 

Without photo, #1 for 12 or tess, 5c, for each one in 
excess of 12. 

With Photo, $1.25 for 12 or less, 6c, for each one in 
excess of 12. 


Easter Post Cards al Wholesale Prices 
. ‘ . ’ We have tive extra fine 
, 4 assortments ¢ 


Imported—A_ beautiful 
assortment of about 200 
designs, elegantly litho- 
vraphed in colors, silver 
and wold, embossed, equal 
to any sold at two for five 
cents, You save a cent on 
euch card by ordering 
from us, 1'se each, 25 or 
more fe @ach, 

Domestic—-Thé best 
grade made in the United 
states, finely lithographed 
and embossed, fc each, 
25 for 15¢. 

Novelty—The chickens, 
flowers, etc., areso heavily 
embossed that they stand 
out from the card like lite each in envelope, 5¢ each. 

Silk —Beaupiful silk cards in exquisite colors, em- 
bossed, each in envelope, 10¢ each, 

Watercolor—Beantitul designs lithographed — to 
color with: Watercolors, 1¢ each. jox of 12 good 
watercolors, brush and instructions, (3c postpaid, 


John Wilcox 





Catalogue of ail kinds of Teachers Supplies free. 
All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
Give date when you must have them. 


Prices 


Wher 


No discount. 


Water Lily Souvenirs 
f 








With pleasant memories of 


' 


fi / 
\ this souvenir 


Ais is presented to yom tuith the 


Af o> hestinishes af your teacher 


hes 


happy dans 


\ spat together ut the sehoolroont 


Size ay xé6inches, The first card is elegantly litho 
fraphed with water tilies in white, pik, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always seat 
assorted, ‘The second card contatns the special print. 
ing of the name of schoolor number of distriet, place, 
date, fames of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
‘They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they makea beautiful ornament Jor 
any room, 

Price. 
Souvenir de, 
S125; additional ones, oe each, 


Pansy Souvenirs 


Thisisasingle heavy card, 74,87), elegantly litho- 
sraphed im ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
With ribbon hanger, The name ol sehool, place, 
teacher, pupils, etc, are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copted and placed tu 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 


One dozen or tess,. S100; eaueh additional 





Schon! Drutrict No. 32 
Wont, SY. 


re 
een Ne Bom Torches 
1 eae Cs) Mp © Tt, 





The price without photois 75c. for 12 or less. 
3c. for each one inexcess of (2. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for each 
one in excess of 12. 





Better Than She Expected 


‘The Souvenirs were received O. K.in due tame, | 


Iam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children. They far surpassed what I thought 


they would be. Kva J. Henry, New Jersey. 


” Milford, N. Y.| 


By making 


are 


With photoot teneher, one dozen or less, | 


How boysand girls in a littic mountain 
schoolkouse in Montana found what it 
was they could do best, and did 1t so well 
that they won first prize in a State-wide 
competition and attracted the attention 
ot the whole State, is told by C W. 
Tenny, State school inspector of Mon- 
tana, in a rural-school circular just issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Kducation. Here 
} is Mr. Tenny’s story of how Crazy Moun- 
tain Sehool did its part in rural better- 
j ment: 

The Crazy Mountain schoolliouse is a 
iv by 12 shack, with a roof which slants 
hut one way and 1s covered with black 
tar paper. Cracks 1m the floor were so 
big that pencils easily feil through them, 
The only Ught that came in° was from 
| three tiny windows, two in the rear and 
one on the left. The hole cut through 
{he rcof to accommodate the stovepipe 
| was so large that when it rained the water 

ran luto the stove and put the fire out. 
| Rain aiso beat in at the door, which was 
| held shut by a chain flooked over a nail, 
The desks were borrowed trom a neigh- 
boring school which had thrown them 
away as useless. The seats were held up 
iy sticks of wood, unless a pupil was 
fortunate enough to find a box of the 
/ right size to use as an individual chair, 
and the teacher’s desk was a plank nailed 
to two sticks and set against the wall. 

Into this school last spring came Miss 
Angeline Barker, as teacher, and ine 
pupils, representing four different ftam- 
ilies. Although the weather was damp, 
for the first three weeks they had no fire, 
Most of the pupils had no books. But 
teacher and pupils went to work to do 
the best they could with what they had 
and to vet better equipment as fast as 
they could. 

eOne day a premium list of the Montana 
State fair, which is held at Helena eac} 
year, came to this Jitthe school. Soil 
teacher and pupils began to read to see 
what there was they could do. ‘Best 
kindergarten work;’’ they knew thcy 
could not do that. ‘*Best shop work ;”’ 
| that sounded even more hopeless. ‘Best 
collection ot wild flowers, pressed and 
mounted, with a description of five ;’’ 
everybody shouted: '*Of course we can???’ 

The Mexican children who lived tar up 
on the mountain plucked the flowers be- 
longing to the higher altitudes, while the 
rest brought in those peculiar to the low- 
lands and meadows. At school 
flowers were placed in textbooks and 
mayazines, and in the absence of a flower 
press the boys and girls would siton them, 
At home the flowers were put 1 books 
imider the heaviest weights that could be 
found. One boy placed two sacks of 
flour on the books, another a tool chest, 
while a third said the heaviest thing he 
could find was the large ‘bucket’? in 
which lis tather carricd the feed to the 
jvs. The girls resorted to just as inge- 
nious expedients, ulllizing trunks, 
bureaus, and even one leg of a bed in 
which adults were sleeping, in order that 
the necessary amount of pressure might 
be obtained. 

When the days of collecting and press- 
ing the flowers were over, all of the 





speciinens were brought together, and 
vafter the very) best ones had been se- 


lected, each was caretully mounted on 
| white cardboard, and the entire collection 
of sixty-eight wild flowers was sent to the 
State department of education to be en- 
tered at the fair, When the judges gave 
their decision it was found that tiie Crazy 
Mountain School had won the first prize, 
the blue ribbon and the $5, for the best 
collection of wild flowers trom any school 
in the State. 

On the day of the prize award the rural 
inspector stood in the little booth and 
called the attention of the bankers and 
business men to the splendid exhibit 
| and to the pictures of the little school. 
| When-one of the leading merchants saw 








The Crazy Mountain School | RI 
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IN "EACH TOWN and distric; ty 


Aride and exhibit a ga 
pel **Ran ore eu 


until youreccivean 
of your bicycle, 
anywherein theU.S§, 
a cent deposit in advance, 

epay freight, and allog 

JAYS FREE TRIAL, 

during which time you 
ride the bicycle and put itty 
any test you wish, If you are 
then not perfectly satisfied op 
don’t wish to keep the bicyojg 
y you may shipit back to Us at 
our expense and you will no 
be ont one cen 


| 
t. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish te 
ighest Brae 


bicycle it is possible to make at one mali 
profit above actual factory cost. You fave 
€10 to 625 middiemen’s profits by buying direct 
of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behing 
your bicycle. IT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone at any price until you receive our 
catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices ang 
remarkable special fon 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive on 
beautiful catalogueand 
study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other factory. Weare Batistied 
with 61 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, yu 
can sell our bicycles under your own name plate gt 
double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain listsent fre, 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE fe anata 
ey ' 
repairs and parts for all bicycles at half usual 
DO NOT WAIT—but wr: te today for ourLarge Catalogu 
ocautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information, It ony 
costs a postal to get everything. 


@. Address 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.(-28, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Learn Piano 





4 Times Faster 


Obtain free booklet explaining 
how the QUINN WRITTEN METH- 
OD with Dr. Quinn’s patented device, 
the COLOROTONE, revolutionizes the 
teaching of music, and saves three-quarters of 
the time, effort, and cost asually considered 
necessary to learn piano, organ, and singing. 
Discard old-fashioned methods, and invest- 
igate this simple, yet ecientific method, en- 
dorsed by leading musicians, which teaches you 
right in your own home, to play chords 
immediatoly and to play complete pieces, at sight, in 
the first three lessons. Special $60 tuntion credit, 
given away, if your name reaches us soon enough, 

MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1626 N. Harding Ave. Dept. 1.; Chicago, ti, 











School Supplies 


Vor Kindergarten and Primary Grade 
including all supplies pertasming to the 
Industrial branches, such as Manual Trair 
ing Supplies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drav 
ing Supplies and Designs, Reed, Ratha, Cre 
Stitch Canvas, Serim, Monk’s Cloth, Burlay 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, Book Bind 
ing, and Weaving Materials. For Spee 
Spring Catalog just issued, address 

Garden City Educational Co., 

110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 













Box 6. 


STORIES for YOUNG FOLKS 


For the use of Teachers and Parents, Tlustrating 4) 
classroom and home urgencies,and thoroughly indere! 
for instant reference, With the GREEK PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS, and the CGHOICK OF HERCULES, Ills 
trated, so us to serve as yift-book for children, 
Dr, KENNETILS. GUTHRIE, WE Migh, N.Y .City,  Priee, $1.10 
THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF LITERATURE & 
comparative review of the literature of the World 
$1.60, By be. K.S. Guthrie, 
Send avcentstamp fora FREE booklet epitome therevf 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE PUBLISHING C0, 
182 Monroe Street, BROOKLIA, 5), 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohie 








Dialogues and Kntertallr 













EARN $1000 To $SO00AYM 


You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by 
mail and be earning while you learn. Ne form ft 
perience required. _ Write today for partic vats trot 
of hundreds of g« i and testimon rt 
hundreds of our students who are earning 9” 
$500 Dept. 4, 





amonth. Address nearest office. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Kansas City San Franciseo 
————— 


Chicago New York 


EARN 1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TiN 


Writing one moving picture play a week. e' Ke 
Gireater Than supply. You can write thew. 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valua ot 
formation and special prize offer. Chicas viens 
playwright College, Box 278 M. M. 
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Most Dainty Souvenirs 


Send at once 15e fortwosamples of our heavy Satin Ribbon Beek: he 
Size 2% x 9 and 1's x 9 inches including order blank, and our New 
% and *A Happy Vacation.” . 
ce Lists—Ten large size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name Marks wi 
30—additional ones, at 10'4 cents each, Ribbon 4 
, shame, etc., S0¢—nddilioual ones, 5! cents, — 

When 32 are ordered without name, ete., either or both amie’ dag ® 

If too late to send for samples, we will select for you thes ih. 
ceived and guarantee satisfaction, 
A gift favor enclosed with each order, 


@ Brown, Dept. 


at Close af So 


Mar 


, School, Stall 
Ten small size 
sizes, prices 0’ 


- Blab 
We willsend free one sample with Order 


202, Dansville, N.* 
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it, he said: ‘Go and tell the people of 
park County that boys and girls who will 
do work like that are entitled to a better 
ghoolhouse and better equipment, and 
tell them that as soon as they get the 
jouse they can come to my store and get 
anything in it without money or without 
price ; tor the best business men as well 
as the best sclicol men realize that boys 
and girls who do faithful work with what 
they have will make the men and women 
who will do good work when the time-of 
larger opportunity comes to them.’’ 


Government Plans Citizenship 
Training 

With the co-operation of the National 
Municipal League and other organizas | 
tions long interested in the problem of | 
education for citizenship, the United 
States Bureau of Education is undertak- 
ing a comprehensive study of the whole 
problem of civic education, _The work 
will be under the immediate direction of 
Mr, Arthur W. Dunn, now of New York, , 
who made for himself a national reputa- | 
{on some years ago by his work in | 
this subject in the public schools of | 
Indianapolis. 

Present nethods of teaching civics will 
he carefully investigated. Whether it is 
suficient that ciuldren should know how 
the president is elected, or that they 
should be able to recite the constitution ; 
to what extent modern social and civic 
questions — clean streets, pure water, 
milk supply, fire protection, means of 
trausportation, co-operation, suffrage, 
divorcee, etc.—are to be considered. 
These are the sorts of questions to which 
tle new corps of investigators will have 
fo give some attention, Special effort 
will be made to report the many attempts 
ou the part of progressive communtties 
togive all school subjects a more definite 
civic value. In Kansas City, Kans., for 
example, the chemistry course in the high | 
school 1s in effect a course in practical | 
civics—such things as water and milk | 
analysis, with their significance 1n com- 
munity life, are empliasized, and high 
shool students serve in the municipal | 
laboratories, Cleveland teaches munic- | 
ipl problems in the biology course, | 
Indianapolis has a course in ‘‘community | 
arithmetic’? in the elementary schools, 
Vocational education and school hygiene | 
both have civic phases of immense im- 
portance, 

In announcing the Bureau’s new work 
Commissioner Claxton points out that in 
lhe larger sense all education is really 
education for citizenship; that not only 
sellizenship training co-extensive with 
tllective education in general, but that 
“the final justification of public taxation 
for public education lies in the training 
young people for citizenship.’’ | 
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Strong Commendation 


The February issue of the Nevada | 
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Suzanne Huygens 

SEND FOR BIRD PICTURES FOR 

SPRING BIRD STUDY NoW 
26 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50 cents. 
Size 7x9. 


be 


TO-DAY. 


22x28 at 75 cents and larger pictures 
at $1.50. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


That reads Norman Instructor to have in her schoolroom 
We Want Every Teacher a copy of our NEW 1914 CATALOGUE of 


erry 


It contains 1600 miniature illustrations of pictures. 'THINK OF IT, 1600. 
Also a Boston Edition picture, a New York Edition picture, a Bird picture in 
Natural Colors—and if you send this Coupon AT ONCE with 5 two-cent stamps 
—we will send you the Catalogue also containing A SEVEN CENT SIZE PIC- 
TURE on paper 10x12, probably either Sir Galahad or The Angelus. 
DON’T FAIL TO SEND THE COUPON, too. 

The Catalogue tells about the Half-Cent Size, 3x34, One Cent Size, 54x8, ‘Two Cent Size, 7x9, 
Seven Cent Size 10x12, Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 7x9, Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 


ictures 


SEND 


Filt in anc mail this Coupon NOW with 5 two-cent slampe 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR April 


POPP TerreererererereoesereseeseeeoesesEee EEE EEEEEEHESeS eT He bbEEboons 
¢ 1914 Catalogue of THE PERRY PICTURES with SEVEN 
+ a ou . 

$ CENT PICTURE, 9x12 

+ 

7 

3 Name Bats ee 

+ 

3 

¢ Address 

; 

+ 








Laird & Lee’s 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Are Sold on Merit Only! 
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BAY 


poorly-paid 
to enter the 


ALL BY-A 


at a nomina 


creasing. 


timidity or restraint. 








and 


in any 


Co., 


are not 


way with 


Dictionaries sold by the Merriam 


We _ Invite Comparison 


Send for our FREE booklet, 


“Key to 


Dictionary 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, 
1733 Michigan Ave., 


to be confounded 


Success ful 


Work.” 


CHICAGO 


we give the supreme test; 


r 
Webster 
aga Mavazine Contributor and a Story-W 
novel# on commission ; we also revise, « 


lication 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief, 


| PNA 
| C 


Don’t 


Jo routine and unattractive work 


» With your present duties or income, 

tical, brilliant, richly-rewarded opportunities, 

Popular Literature is rapidly widening and the rewards are constantly in 

ANYONE CAN LEARN TO WRITE WELL who feels and be- 
lieves what 

All we ask of you is INTENTION, INTEREST, and PERSEVERANCE ; 11 

you have these, and will do your part of the work faithfully, you will mot fail of success 
| In proof of the value and success of our methods, 


Actual Achievements of Graduates and Students | 
AS A RESULT OF OUR INST 

If interested, send for free booklet, “ WRITING FOR 
PROFER” Tt tells you fully and plainly how to succeed 


ritloise, aud prepare them for pub- 


aste Your Lif 


Don’t remain in the jostling, struggling, 
mass Of men and women of ORDINARY ABILITY. Fit yourselt 
broad, inviting, uncrowded field of SPECIAL ABILITY, Don't 


let your later life be one of regret because, from indifference or indecision, you 
permitted pertectly feasible opportunities to pass you by. 


REMEMBER- 
ND-BY ROADS LEAD TO THE LAND OF NEVER, 


You Can Learn to Write Stories 


I cost, by mail, during spare hours at home, without Interfering 
No other pursuit in life offers more prac- 
'The field of Story-Writing and 


he writes, and who will write with perfect freedom—without 





RUOTION, 





It stories and place 


Founded 1895, 











The American Book THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Co., or other publishers. jc NCNM 
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Do You Want Money? 


Listen! You are facing a rare opportunity to make money in big quan- 


limited money-making field. 
sales a day bring $6.50 profit. 


“MANDEL” Post Card Machine 


A wonderful one minute picture machine. 
Takes, finishes and delivers post card and button photos at the rate of three 


blooded, ambitious men and women. 
ue 
a@mall or large towns---money 
big chance we offer you and write without deley. 


316 Ferrotype Bidg., CHICAGO; — or — Dept. 316, Public Bk. Bidg., 80-91 Detancy $1, WEW YORK 


Small capital, Un- 
Fifty 


minute photographer. No experience 
Iiverybody buys. 1%ec profit on a sale. 
Write at once for our 


FREE BOOK About the 


Portable post card gallery. 
minute. No plates, films or dark room. Hnormous profits for red 
No waiting. No delays. Profits 
sin at onee. First acles bring back practically entire investment. Don’t delay 
vet an early start. Fairs carnivals, picnics, all outdoor celebrations, busy corners, 
andel’’ Machine, Consider the 









everywhere with a ** 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY, 




















School Journal, published by the Nevada | 
Mducational Associations, reproduced C, 
E. Birch’s article on ‘‘Efliciency in 
leeching Arithmetic’? publisied in the 
February issue, of Normal Instructor 
making this comment: ‘The following 
itidle is so closely in line with the 
urements and suggestions of the 
Nevada State Klementary Course of Study 
"arithmetic that full space is given to 
"for it sets forth in a most practical 
‘ tlany of the things sugyested in our 
‘ole Of study ; and it is in direct line 
with the views of the State Superintend- 
Py of Public Instruction and most ot 
ial of the Department of Kdu- 
vat It will well repay reading and 
‘mee by City Superintendents, Prin- 
tho pand teachers throughout the State. 
Pray js being undertaken and too 
tn ape Seing righily done in this much- 
m subject, Will not all co-operate 
4 le remainder of this school year 
og the line suggested in the course of 


‘dy and so well set forth in the follow- 
Ng article??? 
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ARCELS POST MEANS THOUSANDS OF | 
GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS | 


1 
team, Parcels Post will tremendously increase 
ol thongar of mail and will compel the appointment 
City Carriers of Government Railway Mail Clerks, 
Wa: Hy Rural Carriers, Postoflice Clerks. 

ady, Lae Clerks commence at 8900 per vear and 
'STeched id year through their grades until $1,800 
intereste ther salaries are equally good. 

tite, Dept, Hy Write Immediately to Franklin Insti- 
"ations and fe Rochester, N. Y., for date of exam- 

Tee list of positions open to you.— 


tional ones, 7¢ each, 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
teachers continuously for fourteen years, 
If you desire to see sample of this and two other beautiful souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


Seibert souvenirs cost little, but they help immensely to make 
the closing exercises a source of gratification to all concerned. Don’t put it off until too late. Be 
forehanded. Order today. All goods sent promptly by mail prepaid. 


Seibert Printing Co. 
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STYLE 12 


An insert of heavy bond paper provides a space for names of teacher, school board, scholarss 
school, district, township, county, and state, which matter is to be furnished when you order: 


If you desire, ¢ 


We will copy any photograph that you submit. 
of photograph and it will be returned to you uninjured, 
In case you do not wish to make use of photos, the panel will show an asoropriate 
phrase neatly engraved. 


Prices, postpaid : 12, without photo, $1.00; additional ones, 6c each ; 12, with photo, £4.65. acs 
Remittance must accompany order 


we have been doing business wit! 


Close the school year auspiciously. 


Envelopes to match, Sc per dozen. 





You may have 


either or both assorted, 


photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first pagre. 
Write your name and address on the back 


That is) why 


Box 10 


/When School Lets Out 


To give your scholars souvenirs at the close of school is a delicate 


‘ 
gratalate themse 
they have enguged u 

The souvenir No, 12 illustrated herewith is an achievement in the 
art of engraving and printing. It is 
“Souvenir’ 

are embossed in 
either silver or gold. | 
furnished with the 


Canal Dover, Ohio 





* scholars, pleases the parents, 
board, The members of a school board con. 
n their good judement when they find that 
teacher who is popular with the community. 
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[eee Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before the State Teachers Association, November 28th, 1913. 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 


adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demonstrated its 
value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school boards would event- 
ually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they do with various other articles 
of school equipment—and that is just what is happening. 

Heretofore each individual school has usually installed its own Victor, but now 
school boards have become so impressed with the usefulness of the Victor, and the fact 
that it is in daily use in the schools of more than one thousand cities, that they are in- 
cluding it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appropriated two thousand dollars and 
added twenty-six more Victors (and appropriate records) to the num- 
ber already in the schools, and they will eventually have two Victors 
in every school in the city. 

Another indication of the increasing influence of the “Victor in the 
schools” is the endorsement and approval of the Victor book ‘‘What 
We Hear In Music” by the Supervisor of Music and Board of School 
Superintendents, which has resulted in the school board of New York 
City placing it on the regular list of text books — 
for use in the New York schools. 

You have only to hear the special school 
records for marching, calisthenics, folk dancing, 
to realize the valuable ficld and boundless pos- 
sibilities of the Victor in school work. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange for a demonstra- 





Victor XXV 


$60 special quotation z : : : 
to echools only tion right in your school. Write to us for booklets and full 


information. 

i horn can be removed 7 
and the instrument securely H part y, 
pon pe to protect it “5 dust Educational De ment 
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ROME one has said, “SThank God 
for planting the desire to wander 
in the human breast.”? Nor 
should one hesitate because of 
small income or lack of great 
mental preparation, for wealth 
P and higher education are not ab- 
solute essentials in the fulfillment of one’s desire 
to“ go Abroad,”’ be the object education, com- 
merce or pleasure. 

My itinerary having been decided upon, def- 
inite arrangements for my ticket were concluded 
three months previous to the date of sailing. My 
four would include a part of Treland, crossing 
the Irish sea, London, crossing the North Sea 
to Holland, through Belgium to Germany, the 
romantic Rhine, the grand old Alps in Switzer- 
land, Paris, the English Channel, and return by 
way Of Shakespeare’s home and ancient Chester. 

What a world of wonder was before me! 

Life on shipboard is an experience that alone 
would make a trip worth while. ‘The days are 
filled with unusual pleasure and interest. There 
were delightful concerts, interesting lectures, en- 
thusiastic yames, and most congenial companion. 
ship, the pleasures of which, were supplemented 
by the grandeur of the sea and the beauty of the 
moonlight, — Pruly— 

“Night is the time to watch 
O’er ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades or catch 
The full moon's earliest glance.’’ 

The voyage each way occupied a period of 
tight days, the pleasant memories of which still 
linger, 

To the sum of $370, which was the entire’ cost 
my ticket, add $4 for steamer rugs and chairs, 
additional sum of $5 or $10 for tipping (a 
Custom quite as well followed on sea as on land), 
then remember there is a small discount charged 








My Summer Abroad 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON 


EpIror’s Noth:—The author of this article is a 
grade teacher in Grand Junction, Colorado, This 
article describes her Kuropean trip taken in the sum- 
mer of 1913. Miss Dodson’s ability to describe- the 
scenes she visited was first established in a series of 
talks she gave betore her fellow-teachers. This article 
will be followed next month by one on ‘*The Value 
ot Foreign Travel to a Ceacher—What My Rhine Trip 
Meant to the Geography and History Classes.’’ 


on all money exchanged for foreign coin, and 
you can easily compute what my trip cost. 

The tourist must always remember that bag 
gage may be examined in each country, and that 
the custom house officials may, unexpectedly, de 
clare articles dutiable, there will) be laundry 
hills, extra fees for services which, to the Ameri 
can, scem Indispensable, and delightful side trips 
that one knows nothing about until after arrival. 

In every hotel and Jarge store, English is 
spoken to some extent, and while the uninitiated 
traveler need have no fears about making himself 
understood, and will ina remarkably short time 
learn the value of foreign coin, and guides are 
always prepared to explain points of interest yet 
to be able to anderstand and speak even a very 
limited number of foreign words, to know how 
to use foreign money immediately on arrival, 
and to appreciate the full import of the History 
and Art of the country, the advantages of previ 
ous thoughtful study are of supreme worth, 

Good food, sufficient rest; and comfortable 

clothing are conducive to good health, and good 
health as the source of all enjoyment is a funda 
mental absolutely indispensable, 
Take as little baggage as possible, a small 
steamer trunk, if any, with your name, that of 
the steamer, date of sailing, and stateroom nun, 
ber plainly marked, and a “Wanted”? tag added 
if baggage is desired in stateroom. An umbrella, 
two tailored suits warm and well made, com- 
fortable shoes, durable hat, an evening dress, 
and several waists, and for the steamer, a heavy 
coat, cap and veil, and you are sufficiently pre- 
pared tor as extended a tour as you would care 
to plan. Indeed, you can travel the world “in a 
suitense.”? 

Leave expensive jewelry and silver toilet ar- 
ticles at home. ‘They are a cae and some one 
may take a fancy to themon the way. But don’t 
forget your happy disposition, that charity which 


“School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 
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findeth no fault. Be considerate and congenial, 
Adapt yourself to circumstances. Difficulties 
will vanish as you approach them, and a smile, 
and a laugh, and a pleasant acceptance of dis- 
comforts will win you a lift over all. difficult 
places you are bound to encounter, 

We sailed slowly into Queenstown harbor where 
the great lighthouse, castles and forts stand round 
about, where the sea gulls weleomed us, and 
where rows of white stone houses, so startlingly 
picturesque, are terraced on those hills of green, 
which rise abruptly from the sea, 

Ireland is beautiful! The whole country is 
verdure covered, every rock and tree trunk com- 
pletely enveloped in’ moss. Roses of Sharon, 
great calla lilies, immense fuchsin trees and 
hedges, huge rhododendrons, and wonderful Kil 
larney roses grow in profusion. Yew trees, elms, 
and glistening holly, myrtle. ivy and arbutus 
add their picturesque beauty and wonaerful 
charm. 

Cork is a busy and an interesting city.— 

“With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.’’ 

Killarney as a city is not so desirable but na 
ture’s charm is unsurpassed. ‘he natives are 
happy and contented. Lace, exquisitely wrought, 
is the chief article of merchandise. ~The shops 
and strects are uninviting. A trip to Blarney 
Castle in a jaunting car takes one through a 
beautiful country. ‘This castle, built in the fif- 
teenth century, is still well preserved. One hun- 
dred steps and you reach the top. ‘To one side 
is the famous Blarney stone. ‘The visitor who 
kisses this stone lies on his back, some one holds 
his feet, and then with hands grasping two iron 
bars, lowers himself, head downward, through 
an opening high above the ground, and reaching 

















ltish Cottage and Jaunting Car 


A Common Sight in Brussels 





The Jungfrau, Switzerland 














A Typical Holland Scene 
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outside the wall, kisses the stone. 
“He who kisses the Blarney 
stone grows eloquent,” 
Here we found the 
rock, 
“Oh, the shamrock, the green im- 
mortal shamrock, 
Chosen leat of Bard and Cliet, 
Old Krin's native shamrock,."’ 
From Killarney there could 
not be a more delightful trip 


sham- 





than to the lakes which bear 
that name. Past streams, 
bridges, and mountains, where 
superb echoes repeat the stories of superstition 
and legendery lore, ““where Killarney’s lovely 
lakes gleam like jewels rare.”’ 

We walked past wide marshes of forget-me- 
not, rowed through “the meeting of the waters, ”” 


Traitors’ Gate 


and with ‘Thomas Moore, our soul in) unison 
Sung, 
‘There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 


As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 
Oh, the last rays of feeling of life must depart 
Ire the bloom of that valley shall fade from imy heart, 
“Vet it was not that Nature had shed on the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green, 
Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
Oh no, it was something more exquisite still.’’ 

In Dublin, the capital, we visited the fanious 
Phoenix Park where the Viceroy of Ireland has 


his summer home. Dublin Castle and St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral are-extremely interesting. ‘The 
latter was built in 1190 restored in’ 1865. 


Here Cromwell held court, and James IE stalled 
hishorses, ‘Phe original pulpit of Dean Switt is 
here; also many montinents snd statues, 

‘Trinity College, chartered by Klizabeth in 
1591, contains innumerable works hy and in. 
Valuable manuscripts of famous men, the famous 
hook of Kells, and the original harp of ‘Para. 

“No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 
The harp olf Tara swelis, 

The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells.’’ 

Across the Lrish Sea to Liverpool, and then by 
train to London, the greatest city in the world—- 
and as such it impresses one, with its thousands 
of people and hundreds of cabs and ommibuses. 
Places of safety are built in the middle of each 
street, where one may stand until he can escape 
through the hurrying crowds, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is, of course, magnificent, 
Looking toward one end, you see the plan of! the 
church, a cross formed by the galleries, Here 
also are wonderful carvings in stone and wood, 
beautiful windows and fine music. 

Westiiinster Abbey is crowded with statues of 
poets, musicians, stulesmen, and soldiers, — In 
Westminster Abbey the kings and queens are 
crowned. ‘The finest stone carved roof in’ the 
world, which resembles the branches of a tree, 
handsome windows gorgeously colored, and his- 
tory and art so skilfully represented in marble 
and color, represent the work of centuries. 

The ‘Tower of London which is, historically, 
the most interesting spot in London, consists of 
many towers, built within a high stone wall, and 
the whole surrounded by the Thames and a moat. 
The Prisoner’s Walk, the Prisoner’s Gate, the 
Portcullis, the Bloody ‘Tower, and the Dungeons, 
the Crown Jewels and the magnificent ‘Tower 
Bridge, are a few of the very interesting features, 


Tower of London 


Old Curiosity Shop and old tondon are in 
sharp contrast to Buckingham Palace and the 
many maynificent residences of the various mer 
bers of the royal family, with the splendor and 
gorgeous military display. ‘Phe National Art 
Gallery, and the wonderful Wallace collection, 
containing the world-famous miniatures bv Is- 
abey, attract the visitor. 

Krom London to Harwich by train, then a sail 
over the North Sea to the Hook, and a train ride 
of three hours takes one to The Tague, Holland's 
capital. 

Holland is level, Its great windmills, endless 
camils, and wild flowers seem everywhere, ‘Phe 
shops’ are attractive, and the houses and public 
buildings exceedingly clean. ‘The sidewalks are 
narrow and people crowd the narrow streets, 
The women wear caps and kerehiefs, large aprons, 











Square in Brussels Containing House Where Victor 


Hugo Wrote “Les Miserables” 


gathered skirts and wooden shoes, The milk cart, 
filled with great shining brass cans and drawn by 
dogs, is 2 common sight. 

In the National Art Gallery is Paul Potter's 
famous “*Bull,’?? Rembrandt’s “School of Anat. 
omy”? and may more of equal Fame, 

The Spanish prison, close shuttered snd filled 
with gruesome reminders of the cruel past, con- 
tains among other things, the executioner’s axe 
and block, branding irons, and racks of torture. 

The House in the Woods” is a castle of splen 
dor, filled with a priceless collection of furniture 
and paintings, carved ivory, and sparkling 
chandeliers, 

On our way to Scheveningen, where are the 
hooded bath chairs, we passed the great Peace 
Palace, the greatest monument to Christianity 
ever erected by civilized nations, 

But we harry on to Amsterdam, and visit the 


4 
House and Barn on field of the Battle of Waterloo 


Royal Palace with its claborgy, 
ly carved and wonderful ing. 
ble decoration, where the wal), 
are covered with satin: damag 
and the very air is luxurioy, 

At the diamond cutting wor 
huge gems are being converte 
from the rough into’ valuabj 
product. 

The great Rembrandt, “Thy 
Night Watch,” said to be wont) 
a wilderness of other painting, 
fascinates the visitor. In th 
Ryk’s Museum, set apart and attracting with a 
indescribable magnetism and ay irresistible power 
is that famous masterpiece. 

In the Cathedral at Antwerp is Leonardo & 
Vinci’s ** Head of Christ.”? Always before, that 
picture to me suggested a grewsome and ghastly 
scene, ‘The original seemed to send forth a rad. 
ance almost holy, that permeated one’s being 
with an inspiration divine, and caused the spirit 
to feel its need of worship to the great Maste, 

Brussels, the ‘*Paris of Belgium,’ is in ty 
parts—the government buildings and_ the reg. 
dential section high and the business section oy, 
As we drove to the Palace of Justice, we reach 
a high point from which a panorama of almos 
the entire section could be seen, —A_ perfectly &. 
lightful view! 

In one part of the square around which Brus 
sels is built, and which is considered the mos 
beautiful historical center in Furope, is the hou 
where Victor Hugo wrote his famous” Les Mise. 
ables.’ In this square is an extensive flow 
Beautiful roses, sweet peas and pansies 
are for sale, 

Twenty-eight miles from Brussels is the famow 
site of the battletield of Waterloo, Here are the 
old house and barn, which show the bullet hole 
and scarred walls, the old house with the bed in 
which the Duke of Wellington slept the night be 
fore and the night after his victory, «nd the chair 
in which he sat to write his message sunnouneing 
his victory. 

We rode over the sunken road, now widened 
and built up, and saw the great mound builtto 
commemorate his victory. ‘The power of a greil 
general and the awfulness of war leave a solem 
Mipression, 

A day’s sail up the remantic Rhine, past i 
vineclad hills and ancient castles, and we reach 
Cologne, with its magnificent Cathedral an 
world famous product. 

In the beautiful city of Wiesbaden, we s 
crowds of fashionably dressed people, we visit th 
wonderful Kursaal, a veritable fairyland, will 
its electrical fountains, beautiful buildings an 
famous band. 

To Heidelberg with its great university anl 
picturesque scenery, and then on to Switzerland. 

We pass) through numerous — short tunnels 
through beautiful country, and gradually the 
great Alps come into view, ‘They seem tor 
higher and higher, snowecapped and wonderful. 





marke, 





**Q, sacred forms, how proud you look! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky! 
flow huge you are! 
How mighty and how free!’’ 
There are pretty green pasture Jands and sil 
tracts, for with ils many Jakes and mountains 





















Interior St. Paul’s Cathedral Tower and Walls, Chester 
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Muckross Abbey, Killarney “House in the Woods” 








“Air Line” to Top of Glacier 





Inside of Glaciet 
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switzerland has no room for large farms and 
meat areas. ‘here are forests of spruce trees, 
numerous streams of water rushing through the 
land or dashing over rocky precipices, beautiful 
Jakes, picturesque jittle cottages, or chalets that 
look like toy houses. “There is beautiful scenery 
on every side,— 
“Not alone in grand cathedrals, 
Not alone in concert hall 
Do we hear the sweetest music 
Ausweriny every spirit’s call: 
But in God's own living temple, 
*Long the corridors of time, 
Do we hear the sweetest music, 
Most enchanting, most sublime. ’’ 

Just outside Lucerne is Thorwaldsen’s ‘* Lion of 
Jacerne,”” more magnificent than I had thought 
jossible, and more skilfully executed than can 
be Imagined, 

Just beyond it are the Glacier Gardens contain- 
ing great basins, hollowed out of rock and moun- 
tain side by the continued whirling of the mill 
stones in the early period of the eartl’s forma- 
tion. And always one sees that benutiful lake 
whose waters are so blue. Some one has said, 
“The Lord might have made a lovelier lake but 
He never did.”” 

t, Rigi, up which we climbed, is five thou- 

. $1, Uy 
sind feet high. In pleasant weather it is said the 
view from its summit is not surpassed in Switzer. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
land. Situated between two lakes and surrounded 
by wild mountainous scenery, Interlaken offers 
more wonderful mountains and greater beauty. 

I shall never forget that morning when I viewed 
the great Jungfrau, completely covered with 
freshly fallen snow. It seemed as though a great 
white hood had been gently placed upon that 
peak; and as the sun slowly rose, it seemed to 
crown that peak anew, and from a hidden source 
draw out the pink of the rainbow, and the blue 
of the azure sky, gently transforming all into a 
rosy hue, whose warm rays pierced one’s very soul 
lifting it up, inspired and filled with reverential 
awe. Surely the heavens declare the glory of 
God and the mountains show His handiwork ! 

A train takes us to Grindelwald, and a ear- 
riage to a great glacier, into whose depths I 
walked, and whose rounding sides reflected and 
glowed with the colorof a beautiful turquoise blue. 

Geneva, over which the great Mt. Blanc, king 
of the Alpine peaks, holds sway, and the waters 
of whose lake are so blue, contains the old St. 
Peter’s church where John Calvin, the great Prot- 
estant divine, preached and taught. His chair 
has a place of honor before the pulpit. 

In the ‘Town Hall is the Plough of Peace made 
from the officers’ swords, after the war of 1812, 
and presented at the anniversary of the Universal 
Peace Union. 


lo 


‘The Swiss have no language of their own. 
They speak either French or German, The 
houses have picturesque overhanging roofs, curi- 
ous gables, and turrets. Many of these ancien! 
houses have signs and mottoes over their high 
pointed entrances. Built of unpainted wood, 
they rest upon a stone basement that is from eight 
to ten feet high. Both cattle and families. are 
housed under the same roof even in the best 
homes. Many have stairways outside, and all 
have a wide gallery around the second story. 

In the fields men, women and children are 
working with hoe and sickle, or carrying huge 
bundles of hay on their backs. The large fine 
looking cows are seen drawing the wagons along 
the splendid roads. 

There are deep blue forget-me-nots, dark red 
poppies, and wild peonies growing beside the 
crystal-like streams. ‘The edelweiss, Switzer- 
land’s white velvety flower, is everywhere offered 
for sale, Everybody seems to be going on a 
climbing trip, with Alpine stocks, a leather bag. 
and a round tin pail, happily trudging on, in 
search of health and knowledge. 

A train ride through more delightful country 
and at the end of sixteen hours we arrived at Paris. 
We rode through its beautifully lighted and well 
laid streets as the great moon shed its silvery rays 


(Continued on page 61) 


What a Superintendent’s Wife Hears 


1 T HAPPENS that I am often 
present when my husband dis- 
cusses matters professional with 
brother superintendents; and I 
have wished that some teachers 
might hear a few of these con- 

, versations. I know that if [had 
heard them during my life in the schoolroom, 1 
should have realized more fully what superin- 
tendents look for in a teacher. 

One of the things that would have surprised 
me is the secondary consideration given to schol- 
aship. I don't believe I have ever heard a con- 
versation between superintendents in which high 
scholarship was treated as the essential quality. 
In fact I have sometimes seen them strain a point 
on scholarship if the other requirements were un- 
usually satisfactory. Given proper certification, 
the question is seldom raised, ** How high did she 
stand in her class?’ In fact, bright students do 
not always become successful teachers, as they 
fail to understand and sympathize with the dull 
pupils’ difficulties, 

yy ye . . 

lidiness of person and of schoolroom is always 
demanded. know one prominent school man 
who visited a teacher, hoping to secure her for 
the next year. This is what he said: **She was 
4 good disciplinarian, earnest, energetic, had a 
proper attitude toward her work, adequate 
holarship and in all respects seemed fitted for 
the position I wished to fill. I decided to offer 
itto her, and walked up to her desk for that pur- 
poses but when approached her } noticed that 
he was wearing a dirty shirt waist. I said to 
myself, "I don’t believe the schools of my city 
Want a teacher like that;’ and after saying a few 
Complimentary things about her teaching, I passed 
without making her an offer.”” 

Perhaps his judgment was too hasty. It may 
ave been the one day in the entire year when she 
“as untidy, and yet this man has had such wide 
and successful experience that he would likely 
$e things their true value. 

f course a letter of application is carefully 
aed. One superintendent of my acquaint- 
18 80 sensitive to the omission of a question- 

war an error in spelling or grammar, that he 
M gives any further attention to an appli- 

ait Whose letter one such error occurs. He 
Pear this way: The applicant presumably was 
fal M writing this letter, if she ever 18 care- 

* And if she makes as flagrant a mistake as 





this when she is especinily careful, what does she 
do in the ordinary work of the schoolroom ? 

T remember an instance where an applicant for 
avery desirable position called up by telephone 
at 2:30 in the morning. ‘This act ruined his 
chance at once! And another, where a very tired 
superintendent was followed during his Easter 
vacation and disturbed while at dinner with 
friends on Easter Sunday. Sometimes applicants 
ure so persistent as to harass school men to the 
point of irritation, It is not pleasant to be met 
at the church door, or even at the pew, every 
Sunday morning for weeks at a time with the 
question, ** Do you think I can have the position ?”’ 

While these may not be suflicient reasons for 
rejecting a candidate, they are strong influences, 
I have more than once heard men say, “*Any- 
body who uses as poor judgment as that, [ don’t 
want in my schools.”’ 

An applicant should be very punctual about 
appointments, When an interview has been ar- 
ranged for Tuesday at three at the superinten- 
dent’s offlce, she should not go to his home on 
Wednesday at five and expect to make a very 
favorable impression. 

Let me quote a letter that [ saw a few days 
ago. 


“My dear Miss Blank,— 

“Your request for a position to teach in our 
schools embarrasses me because, in spite of the 
fact that I should be glad to be of assistance to 
you, T recall that two years ago you left a posi- 
tion without giving a day’s notice to your board 
of education. I also remember that, when in 
your next position, you failed to send your 
monthly reports to my office as is required of all 
teachers. [wrote you three requests for these re- 
ports, to none of which you replied; and that 
when I summoned you to my office you had no 
reasons whatever to give for failure to answer my 
letters or for failure to deliver the reports. Under 
these circumstances I cannot conscientiously rec- 
ommend you for a position in our schools, and I 
would suggest that you apply elsewhere. 

Yours very truly, 
“6 - Superintendent,”’ 





This was written by a man who deems it a 
pleasure to be of assistance when he can. 

Disposition and temperament are inquired into 
with care. Not, **Did she stand first in her class 
in college ?”’ or, ““Did she do four years’ work in 


three??? but, ““Is she fond of athletics? Can she 
understand an active bov? Does she see the 
pleasant or only the unpleasant side of things ? 
Is she on good terms with her job, or does she 
constantly feel that the other fellow has all the 
fun while she has all the knocks and hard work ¢ 
Is she workable?’ . I asked one superintendent 
what he meant by that question and his reply 
was, “I mean does she work harmoniously with 
her supervisors and the other teachers or does she 
‘ause friction and discord ?”’ 

I know a high school where a group of five 
teachers decided they wanted a change, so they 
applied in other schools and all but one succeeded 
in getting a better position. ‘Three years later 
the same thing happened—they all secured pro- 
motion but this one teacher. What is the trou- 
ble? She is of unquestioned character, adequate 
scholarship and training, and as successful in the 
classroom as the others; but the fact remains 
that she has a discontented and jealous disposition 
which makes for discord. 

The superintendent always inquires into the 
teacher’s attitude toward her present school and 
community. If she tells him that she is-in a dis- 
trict of moss backs, that there is no one in the 
vicinity whom she cares to associate with, that 
she never before saw such stupid children, and 
that her trustees are narrow and umeasonable, 
that superintendent will scarcely offer to take her 
out of these troubles. He is probably observant 
enough to see her difficulties himself, and if, in- 
stead of dwelling on these troubles and magnify- 
ing them, she has tried to see the bright side, 
which surely exists, she will naturally, as I heard 
one do not long ago, speak of the interesting and 
responsive children, the kindness of the people, 
the beautiful scenery, and the pleasures of the 
country. Or, if she is in a city system, the 
help from her supervisors, congenial companions, 
pee the advantages a city offers, might better be 
rementbered than the fact that Miss A has a 
brighter room, Miss B has a higher salary, and 
Miss C is the superintendent’s pet anyway. 

It is possible that school heads are not always 
just in their tests; but Lam writing about what 
does influence their judgment, not what we may 
think ought to influence it. Attention given to 
some of the points above mentioned, however un- 
important they may appear, often means. the 
difference between success and failure in securing 
advancement, 
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William James’s Legacy to Teachers 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


We asked Mr. Coburn to enumerate to the Normal [ustructor family the most discussed of William James's theorics and as much 


else ahout this wonderful man as he could—in on’ page of the magasine! 


Mr. Coburn as a student at Harvard Cntversity sat tu 


Dr. James's classes, and later knew hin in summer comradeship, consequently the allotted space seemed woefully small for what he 


coould have liked to tell us. 


We believe, however, that he has made hinsel) soentertatning in even this brief article that his read- 


ers will feel an impulse lo take out their James, and will do so with an added pleasure and a new tuterest.—THh EDITORS, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this 
spring,a Harvard professor, thin- 
bearded, of mobile countenance 
and easy, democratic manner, 
interested his class in psychology 
by reading to them a few chap- 

ters from his forthcoming book 
called **Psychology.” 

No overstatement is made in saying that the 
young men were intensely interested in’ these 
readings. The textbook which they had been 
studying was a great heavy work by a distin- 
guisied professor in another university. It con- 
tained ideas and much information, but it was 
desperately hard reading. 

Now came the Harvard man with samples from 
his own book. ‘These were written in a styie as 
easy and graceful as that of a popular novel, 
Keven the dullest could not help understanding. 
‘The most inattentive felt the charm of the lan- 
guage and began to pay attention. 

The man’s preceding lectures had been enter- 
faining. Sometimes, however, they had seemed a 
little too diffuse and too long drawn out. ‘This 
carefully written work, however, was as delight- 
ful as informal conversation and as logical as a 
proposition in geometry. Everybody who lis- 
tened felt that Professor William James’s new 
hook was sure to be « good one. Perhaps not 
many suspected thet a quarter of a century later 
it would be regarded as one of the greatest works 
of its kind ever written. 

In the meantime Professor James, for thirty- 
five years a teacher at Harvard, has passed on. 
His death in 1910 removed a more than ordinarily 
interesting persomuity. The son of a famous 
theologian, of Swedenborgian faith, he had an 
eager, inquiring and thoroughly lovable nature. 

His classes were large. ‘*Psychology 2,”? in 
particular, was chosen by almost everybody in 
Harvard who expected to teach, and by many 
others besides. "The instructor could not person. 
ally know all the men in his courses. Yet he 
somehow had a way of being friendly with the 
whole class. ‘Those, furthermore, who later be- 
came acquainted with him (as the writer did dur- 
ing a Vacation in the Adirondacks where James 
for many years spent his summers) found hin’ 
always sympathetic, always anxious to help in 
the life problems of those younger and less ex- 
perienced than himself. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of educational people, have pleasant 
memories of his cordial handshake and his search- 
ing but never inquisitive questions. ‘The num- 
ber of these, however, is small as compared with 
the number of those who have been and will be 
influenced by his written works. No other man, 
certainly, of those teaching at Harvard in the 
past half century has done so much for other 
teachers as this Vector of Medicine who wrote 
and talked about psychology in clear, simple 
English. 

What then, specifically, is the heritage this man 
has left that the best minds in the pedagogical 
profession hold so valuable ? 

The answer to such a question is brief or 
lengthy, according as you define what James 
stood for, or try to explain’ and argue his 
positions. 

Briefly, he invented a scientific and philosophi- 
cal way of being practical in studying and apply- 
ing psychology. Ever since we have had normal 
schools young men and women about to teach 
have been required to learn a little psychology. 
This is natural, for the science which tries to tell 
what the mind is and how it works is clearly a use- 








ful science for any one whose business it is to 
form the minds of young children. 

The trouble with the old psychology, however, 
was that it spent too much time in trying to. find 
out what the mind is and how it is divided up, 
and too little in discovering just how the mind 
works, 

James went less deeply into the nature of the 
soul. His interest was in learning wit the mind 
does and can be expected to do. 

That is why, nearly twenty-five years after the 
public appearance of his ** Psychology,” his books 
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The Distinguished Psychologist Whose 
Works Have Interested and Influenced 
Thousands of Teachers. 











are still cherished by educators, His fame grows 
year by year, in Europe as wellas America, ‘The 
classroom teacher finds him a philosopher—per- 
haps the only philosopher—who gives her courage 
for her daily tasks. He has prepared thousands 
to receive the teachings of Dr. Montessori, de- 
scribed in the February Normal Instructor, His 
ideas made easy the reception of present-day 
notions of medical supervision of pupils and 
teachers. He was an advanced advocate of play 
and healthful exercise. ‘Our moods and resolu- 
tions,”? he wrote, ““are more determined by the 
condition of our circulation than by our logical 
grounds,” 

The truth that you can educate children more 
through the will than through their reasoning 
powers is one that many pedagogues have learned 
from study of William James. ‘The savants used 
to divide the mind up into a lot of little boxes 
or compartments. ‘These boxes contained mem- 
ory, will, discrimination and other so-called fac- 
ulties, It was thought that if a person was weak 
in one of these faculties, as in memory or will 
power, all you had to do was to take the faculty 
out of the box, feed it with the proper pap and 
put it back again, strengthened and brightened. 
James was the first psychologist who made it 
clear to everybody that the mental life is more 
like a flowing river than a nest of pigeon holes. 
‘That it is what the scientists call a ‘“continuum.”’ 
‘That it goes right on. ‘That education may in- 
crease or check the How, but not alter the nature 
of the current. 


‘The conscious life of every child in: your roy 
is really very complex and subtle. 

The capacities do not appear on the surface, 
The one who reasons most acutely is not neces. 
sarily the one with the greatest vital powers, 

Truths like the foregoing come out sharply 
in James’s psychology. He understood that what 
we call consciousness is not composed merely of 
thoughts. It isa sum total of ideas, emotions, 
sensations and experiences, and these are mixed 
in varying proportions as the streain of conscious. 
ness flows on. ““One slate will seem to be compos. 
ed of hardly anything but sensations, another of 
hardly anything but memories, etc. But around 
the sensation, if one considers carefully, there 
will always be some fringe of thought or will, 
and around the memory some margin or penumbra 
of emotion or sensation. ”’ 

The Harvard psychologist was one of th 
carhiest to study the subconscious life. He seemed 
lo note that accompanying the mental states of 
which we are conscious there exist other state 
which we do not perceive or apprehend, but 
which have their effect on our thoughts and 
actions, "These subconscious phenomena, he 
clannedoften come to the surface under hypnotism, 

Whether the subconscious states really exist or 
not need not be argued. "The point is that James 
Wasa pioneer in trying to discover how much mind 
man has, and that his methods are now generally 
accepted in psychology classes where teachers are 
trained for their life work. 

James uncovered something very valuable to 
teachers In his doctrine of “‘ mental second wind.” 
He held that everybody has within himself’ reser 
voirs of power. ‘These need only be drawn upoi 
with a conscious effort, like that of the runnet 
who, in spite of his present fatigue, holds on 
until second wind comes to his aid. — If a teacher 
or pupil who thinks that she simply cannot “ge 
hy” any longer will keep on bravely and reso. 
lutely, there will often come a sudden access of 
strength from the subconscious reservoirs, 

Nobody can write about William James with 
out speaking of “the will to believe’? and “prag 
matism.’’ ‘These terms grew out of a practical 
psychologist’s speculating over human. condue 
and religion. 

James realized the value to men and women ¢ 
having convictions, A cynic, in discussing } 
ligious differences, once defined a Presbyteriat 
as a person to whom it makes no difference wht 
you do so long as you believe right; a Unitarial, 
one to whom it is indifferent what you believe! 
you do right; an Episcopalian, one who is Ul 
concerned with what you do or believe if you be. 
long to the true and only Church. — These thie 
attitudes, if they exist, James would have coh 
demned. He believed thoroughly in belief. He 
claimed that to act vigorously and nobly Ja 
must have impelling convictions. 

Pragmatism is simply a new word, therefore 
for an old idea, It signifies that abstract and 
theoretical truth is of less importance than prac 
tical consequences. Of two beliefs that one !s 
truest and best which leads—at least for the pr 
ent time—to the finest and most useful action 
If belief in man’s ability to dig green cheese ott 
of the moon should suddenly inspire the natio® 
to do wonderful things beneficial to the hum 
race, the pragmatist would gladly believe that the 
moon, for present purposes, is made of 
cheese. Among those who would accept § ; 
pragmatic theory we must count almost coun™ 
educators who make William James theit 48! 
guide in schoolroom practice. 
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The foregoing are, perhaps, the most essential 
of the ideas for which William James. stood. 
The development of those ideas is traced in a 
gries of books with which most graduates of nor- 
mal schools are more or less familiar and which 
every teacher ought to know thoroughly. 

The large work on ‘*Psychology’’ mentioned 
at the beginning of this article was published in 
1890 by Henry Holt & Company. It contains 
most of the purely psychological princjples and in- 
formation with which James’s name is associated. 

“The Will to Believe and Other Essays in 
Popular Philosophy’’ was brought out in 1897 
by Longmans, Green & Company. This is an 
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important book fer those who want to follow 
Professor James into the philosophical specula- 
tions of his latest years. ‘The same house in 
1907 published ** Pragmatism; a New Name for 
Some. Old Ways of Thinking.”’ I[t also handled 
The Meaning of Truth: a Sequel to Pragma- 
tism’’ (1909); “A Pluralistic Universe’? (1909) 
and ‘*Some Problems of Philosophy” (1911). The 
doctrine of the mental second wind was concisely 
expressed in an article on ** Energies of Men’? in 
the magazine ‘Science’? for March, 1907. 

Of Professor James’s pedagogical writings, per- 
haps the most stimulating is his little book **Talks 
to Teachers; and to Students on Some of Life’s 
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Ideals.’’ It was was published by Henry Holt & 
Company in 1899, o book of recent years has 
been more frequently quoted at teachers’ insti- 
tutes. It contains the now famous definition of 
education as **the organization of acquired habits 
of conduct and tendencies to behavior.’? Here 
too is found the classic phrase, **no reception 
without reaction; no impression without correla- 
tive expression—this is the great maxim which 
the teacher ought never to forget.’’ So filled is 
this work with good ideas and practical sugges- 
tions that, whether or not the teacher’s personal 
bookcase contains other books by William James, 
this one should be there as a pedagogical bible. 


A Talk on Modern Methods in Education 


We feel sure that tits article will receive a hearty welcome froma majority vf our readers. 


BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


Methods in teaching have undergone a 


very material change ina comparatively few years and there are many teachers who will be glad to read this summing-up by one 


who has been connected for years with normal school work. 


but the cream ts here. 
the educators whe set the pace. 


Its advantages are ably presented by her. 


The brevity of the article admits of only a skimming of the situation 
dlecording to Miss Comstock, we find that teaching by means of dramatization ts occupying the attention of 
Along this same line ts a part of the article on page go 


of this tssue which describes a play evolved by a school as the outcome of knowledge gleaned in various classes. —THE EDITORS. 


LECTURER once _ illustrated 
modern methods in education 
_ by an incident from experience. 
In his high school history he 
had read that the cotton gin 
fixed slavery in the South, a 
statement utterly devoid of 
meaning to him. Gin he had 
heard of, but the variety known as cotton gin 
wasa mystery. It was not the fashion to ask or 
be asked for illumination on 














The reign of dry, mechanical memorizing is 
over in the best schools; it has given place to 
efforts toward stimulating thought and encoura- 
ging originality. The old idea was that chil- 
dren should receive the teacher’s utterances with- 
out question or dissent, but we are beginning to 
see that unvarying assent probably means apathy 
or indifference. Professor McMurry’s book on 
teaching pupils to study is admirable in its in- 
sistence on genuine thought. It shows clearly 

the different elements in- 





such points, and the sentence 
was thrown on the rubbish 


volved in complete mastery 
of the printed page, and by 





heap of useless lumber. 
Years afterward caine an 
incident which showed the 
contrast between old and new 
methods, His little daugh- 
ter came to him and begged 
his assistance in a seemingly 
endless task. She had brought 
from school a quantity of 
cotton seeds as they were 
taken from the plant, and 
was expected to separate the 
fibers Ran the seeds imbed- 
ded in them. Father and 
child worked together with- 
out apparent progress, until 
the father escaped under plea 
of urgent duties. Some time 
afterwards he asked, ‘* How 
are you getting on with the 
cotton you were picking ?”’ 
"“Oh!’’ she answered cheer- 
fully, “we don’t do it that 
Wayany more. ‘The teacher 
gave us a little machine, and 





School, Maine, 








Fanny Comstock 


Formerly of Castine State Normal 
and_ Bridgewater 
State Normal Scoool, Massachusetts; 
Author of ‘‘A Dramatic Version of 
Greek Myths and Fairy Tales’’ and 
‘*A Dickens Dramatic Reader.’’ 


abundant illustration  sug- 
gests what is necessary in or- 
der to lead children to under- 
stand, test, assimilate, and 
apply the statements they 
meet. 

Arithmetic seems, at first 
thought, to offer little op- 


portunity for imaginative 
work; but the ingenious 


teacher uses number games, 
and the store, restaurant, and 
postoflice which can be car- 
ried on in a very realistic 
manner. Manual training, 
with its problems of wood- 
working and paper or card- 
board cutting, offers valuable 
material for arithmetical op- 
erations, 

In geography the schools 
have for years been molding 
continents, and showing in 
simple ways details of relief, 
drainage, and products: lay- 











Weturn a crank, and the seeds 
fall out, and the cotton is all by itself. It isn’t 
any work at all. I got mine done in no time.” 
And the father felt that when this child was con- 
fronted with the fact, *‘The cotton gin fixed 
nay in the South,’’ she would know the reason 
VE 
_ Everywhere teachers are working with things 
Instead of with words alone. Bread is made and 
ter is churned in the kindergarten. Little 
oms are carried into the schools to explain the 
oe of weaving. Children make gardens, 
ashion clothing for themselves or one another, 
ind construct in the school yard buildings of 
‘arlous kinds. All sorts of objective illustra- 
ons are made in all sorts of ways. As far as 
ible, realities are the basis of activity; but 
Pet the distant in time or place, the make-believe 
stinct is utilized to hclp children to understand 
What they read. 


ing blue paper lakes at the 
proper places, planting miniature forests on 
mountain ranges, scattering fur, corn, cotton, 
etc. Now delightful games are introduced, 
which make the geography lesson a pastime, 
and no doubt fix the facts much more surely 
than the old method of question and answer, 
wall map and _ pointer. Travelers (dolls or 
children as the case may be) are conducted from 
country to country, from continent to continent, 
buying the produce of the region as they go, and 
remarking on all they observe. In a lesson on the 
zones described by Miss Finlay-Johnson,* the 
North Pole was located on the north side of the 
room, and different children represented Jack 
Frost, seals, and polar bears. Little girls with 
white aprons over their heads represented icebergs. 
A soap box on wheels was a ship which had a peril- 


- “The Dramatic Method of Teaching,’ by Harriet Finulay- 


Johnson, 


ous voyage in Arctic seas. | White aprons waved 
up and down formed a particularly dangerous 
fog, which led to a collision between an iceberg 
and a ship off the coast of Newfoundland. Much 
instructive information was given in the conver- 
sation between the shipwrecked travelers and 
their rescuers, 

This species of representation develops natur- 
ally into unmistakable dramatic work in such 
studies as history and literature. When history 
is taught by this method, the textbook becomes 
merely a reference book, from which to build the 
scenes that impressevents vividly on the minds 
of the actors. An especially easy and appropri- 
ate bit of dialogue that I once saw was the com- 
plaint of the Boston boys to the British general* 
that the soldiers were spoiling their snow forts. 
The parts were taken with spirit, especially those 
of the protesting school boys. Sometimes these 
plays are given in the time of the regular his- 
tory lesson, sometimes out of doors at recess. 
Here country schools have a decided advantage. 
What boy would not enjoy taking part in the 
scaling of the Heights of Abraham, in a place 
that afforded real heights to be scaled! 

The preparation of the plays is best left to the 
children, With a tactful teacher who allows 
them a free hand, they will search all available 
sources, fiction and poetry as well as history, for 
material, using nce epi dialogue when it is 
available, adapting or inventing if necessary, 
working in bits of nature study or geographical 
fact for realistic touches. Experience shows the 
wisdom of giving generous attention to costumes 
and scenery. The first impulse of the busy 
teacher, doubtless, is to concentrate attention on 
thought and delivery, neglecting costumes. But 
boys and girls will work like beavers to make 
coats, shields, thrones, boats, anything that the 
situation demands. Through the utilization of 
the play instinct, work ordinarily distasteful is 
invested with unfailing interest, and spon- 
taneous, enthusiastic effort takes the place of 
compulsion. 

Dramatizing in connection with the study of 
literature is too common to need more than brief 
mention, It is not a remarkably new develop- 
ment. Years ago high school pupils were acting 
the classics of different languages to their own per- 
sonal delight and that of their friends. The sig- 
nificant thing is the widespread prevalence of 
such work at the present time in all grades, from 
Mother Goose to Dhitheoeee 

The question naturally arises, What is gained 
by a method of instruction which seeks to turn 
work into play wherever it is possible to do so? 


* A play based on this incident was given in this magazine in 
the February issue, page 42. 
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As we consider the earnest search in many 
places for desired material, it is evident that 
breadth of view is one of the beneficial results of 
the dramatic method of work. The children no 
longer study the book, but have the rich satisfac- 
tion of really studying the subject. Initiative is 
also developed to a surprising degree when the 
preparation of scenes is left to the class. The 
children ask nothing better than to select a sub- 
ject, invent or adapt the dialogue, cast the parts, 
and devise scenery and costumes. Valuable lan- 
guage training is given through the writing of 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS :—Inspired by 
their reading Jesson, the sixth-grade boys, with the 
assistance of Miss Packard, the English teacher and 
Miss Canfield, the art teacher, organized a_ society 
which they called the ‘‘ Knights of King Arthur,’’ each 
hoy taking the name of a knight prominent in the 
story. Six boys who tailed to come to the first meet- 
ing, sent in a petition for admission, which was 
yvranted, A regular program was carried out in which 
each knight told his adventures. A message was re- 
ceived trom King Caritas asking help in fighting their 
common cnemies and King Arthur charged his knights 
to fight bravely 1a this common cause. 

The organization grew in importance, They found 
a Vacant recitation room and fitted it up as a Great 
Hall, They made furniture for it, beginning with a 
Round Table. They designed and made their own 
shields and banners and went without sodas and Sun- 
daes to meet the expense. Al] this was very absorbing 
and school work suffered in consequence. Miss Pack- 
ard instituted discipline and the knights took a hand 
in bringing an especially lawless one to time. 

As the ciose of the school year drew near, it seemed 
too bad to let the society, which had done so much 
tor all its members, pass out of existence. In order to 
perpetuate it, they decided to take the next lower class 
into training as squires, and then came the summer 
vacation, 








Chapter IV— Knighting the Squires 

Is there a busier time in the whole school year 
than the first week in September, when school 
begins? What a world of interest opens out be- 
fore every child of school age! New studies, new 
books, new schoolmates, often new teachers, and 
old ones that seem better than new after the long 
vacation. 

And best of all for one group of boys, the  re- 
newing of the happy meetings of the Knights of 
King Arthur in their Great Hall! 

‘Lhe main business of the knights for the first 
few months was the training of the squires. — It 
became their duty and their delight to take these 
vounger boys under their charge. Each knight 
looked especially after the two’ that had been 
assigned to him, but they were all watchful of 
all the squires as well as of themselves and of 
each other. 

Before the end of the year, they had adopted 
a badge in the shape of a pin, that each might 
have something to remind him of his knightly 
duty when far from Castle Gray battling with 
different dragons and wild beasts. ‘The shield- 
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the plays, as the children naturally imitate the 
style of the authors they consult. 

In schools that are held rigorously to a uni- 
form program, it may be difficult to find time for 
these fascinating by-paths. ‘Lhe results, how- 
ever, seem sufficiently important to make experi- 
ments worth while. Perhaps the surprising thing 
is that so many teachers are trving imaginative 
work, I recently asked a little boy in a small 
village about his school. The thing that came 
to his mind first was that they acted the story of 
“The Three Bears.’? He said the teacher had 
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never asked him to do it, but evidently it Was a 
delightful experience to see the more fortunate 
act their parts. Some teachers wisely try to sup. 
ply deficiencies by assigning parts, sometimes at 
least, on the basis of lack of fitness and experi. 
ence. One likes to think of the child of m ager 
home and starved imagination playing the part 
of the prince. Surely the teacher is to be coy. 
gratulated, who can at will open a new realm of 
delight to hungry natures and brighten the gray 
realities of life with the splendors of the inne 
world. 


KNIGHTS OF TODAY 


BY FLORENCE MILNER 


shaped pin of blue enamel with its far-reaching 
white cross, worn on the left side of each boy’s 
coat, was the open avowal of his knighthood, a 
knighthood of ideals up to which the wearer tried 
to live before his comrades and his teachers. 

The kmghtly influence extended even to the 
playground. Football must be played according 
to the rules. Hnthusiasm might occasionally 
trick a fellow into an off-side play or make him 
guilly of holding, but not only was Mr. York, 
the gymnasium teacher, on the watch for “dirty 
football,”? but every knight on the field and on 
the side lines, The boy who “had it in?’ for an 
opponent and gave him a sly crack on the head 
ina scrimmage, or caught an opponent by the 
ankles when 'the Jine charged, or gave an ugly 
kick when he thought he could, was sure to be 
caught at it and called to sorry account. Ifa 
hoy whose coat displayed the little blue shield 
became unruly ‘or idle or inattentive, often the 
look of the teacher bent upon the emblem was 
enough to bring him to the right attitude. Some- 
times the look failed and Miss Packard or Miss 
Cantield kept the boy after school and talked Jong 
andearnestly to him about the ideal for which 
the pin stood, before he was willing to yield. 

Once everything failed,—the encouragement of 
the teachers, the scorn of comrades, and the in- 
fluence of the Round Table. One recreant knight 
remained recreant in spite of everything. He 
was idle and noisy in school, he played truant 
and then lied about it. He lied to his school 
fellows—a much greater sin in the eyes of youth 
than lying to his elders. ‘To the minds of chil- 
dren, teachers and parents are often so unreason- 
able that they see no 
way to meet the situ- 
ation except to lie, 

When the organizn- 
tion was completed, the 
constitution — provided 
for just such a case. 
‘Lhe spirit of the society 
was to be patient just 
as long as there were 
signs of improvement 
or a desire on the part 
of a knight to correct a 
fault and to improve, 
Failing in this, he could 
be expelled by unanimous 
vote. 

This very thing | hap- 
pened to Sir Gaheris, one 
of the six who failed 
to appear at the first 
call for the meeting, 
He had never been a 
really truly knight in 
his attitude, and = as 
loyalty to the society 
grew his disloyalty not 
only became apparent 
but increased, 

Boys hew to the line . 
in their ideas of right ~ Cos xh gi 
and wrong; they recog- 






























The Knights at Play 


nize none of the complexities of living and are 
direct: and definite when it comes to act. Sip 
Gaheris found cold justice with no reasoning 
touch of mercy, when the question of expulsion 
came to vote. 

The only consideration shown hin was to call 
attention to another article in the constitution 
which provided a possible way of reinstatement, 
It was not an easy one and the boy who had 
failed to keep his place when once a member 
would find the return road a toilsome one. 

‘Lhe effect of the action upon the rest of the 
knights and upon the squires was very  whole- 
some, ‘There was a stiffening up all along the 
actual membership, and renewed effort on the 
part of the squires to prove their worthiness. 

Finally the probation period ended. ‘The new 
sixth graders had read in class the King Arthur 
stories, had been under close surveillance since 
June, and the time had come to vote upon them. 
It was a serious lot of boys who came together 
for this meeting and the serious high-minded 
speech of King Arthur, when they reached the 
business of considering the candidates, fell upon 
serious minds. 

Brave knights,”’ he began, “‘your valor hath 
wide spread the fame of Arthur’s Court, Others 
there be who would sit down with us at our 
Round Table, and by brave deeds win knight: 
hood with us. Their names Vil give that ye 
may make known to me your wish concerning 
them. If there be aught against these men, ye 
shall straightway make it known, But I would 
warn ye: make no false or trifling charge; think 
not, ‘this man doth please me well,’ or, ‘this 
man I care not for,’ but put 
yourselves aside and think 
upon him clearly, We strive 
and fail. It is because we 
seek the Holy Grail that 
we are bound together, And 
so it seems to Arthur, King, 
that any man who seeks to 
find the Grail, and on his 
way would pledge himself 
“to service, to noble 
deeds, to tenderness for 
all life weak or small. 
such man, it seems to 
Arthur, should be 
counted knight and gi 
en knightly name.” 

Turning to his at 
viser, ** Merlin will read 
the names of the squires 
seeking knighthool 
If ye know any reasol 
why the candidate is not yet 
counted worthy to sit at 
this, our Round Table, y¢ 
will in honor and without 
fear make known to us all 
such reason. If ye kee? 
silent it shall be counted as 
your pledge of his wort j 
ness. Merlin, begin. 

** Albert McGregor, #!" 
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Merlin looked up from his list into the faces of 
his fellow knights. 

Silence endorsed by the nodded approval of 
many gave Albert the right to be knighted. 

“Tom Lawton.”’ 

There was no dissenting voice raised here, and 
so on for several names. 

Others did not pass these keen judges so readily. 
Sometimes at one name four or five boys rose to 
object. All the reasons urged against anyone 








Football Was Played According to Rules 


were a boy’s reason thought out from a boy’s 
standpoint and all had direct bearing on their 
daily life. 

From the marks he gets he’s not as good in 
his studies as he ought to be,”’ was objected to 
one candidate. 

“He’s quite silly and laughs a lot when there’s 
nothing to laugh at,” 

Occasionally there was spirited dis- 
cussion Over some squire, 

“He isn’t good in his classes and he 
whispers a great deal in’ the study 
room.” 

Sir Ulfius objected to one boy who 
had many friends. 

“T know he isn’t very good in his 
studies,’ Sir Lancelot took up the cause 
of the squire, ‘*but he isn’t the worst 
in the class. ”’ 

“Yes,” urged Sir Galahad *‘and we 
can help him do better.” 

“T sit right behind him,’’—Sir Per- 
cival spoke now,’’—and I don’t think 
he whispers any more than the rest of 
us,and he works and does not waste 
his time. ”” 

These and other arguments in his 
favor finally prevailed. 

To another boy the objection was raised that 
he was slow, —that the teacher was always saying 
tohim, **Hurry! Hurry!” 

“But he has beautiful thoughts, ’’ urged Merlin. 
“He loves nature and all such things, and he 
knows a lot about flowers and butterflies that 
im’tin our books. He told me the other day 
how to feed a butterfly by uncoiling its long 
tongue that’s all curled up, and dipping it into 
syrup. Perhaps he’s thinking about such things 
- he acts as though he wasn’t thinking at 
A ig 

“And, besides,’*—Sir Hector to the rescue 
now,—"*when he is told to study he begins right 
away, and when he is corrected for something, 
he doesn’t mumble or shuffle his feet and sulk as 
some of the boys do.” 

“I think,”? added Merlin, in a manner that 
showed he was thinking, ‘that he has a real 
knightly spirit and that is the important thing.” 

When Jack Whitney’s name was read, the room 
Decaine breathlessly still. No one rose but mean- 
ing looks passed from one to another. King 
Arthur knew what was in their minds but the 
obection, if any, must come from the knights, 
and it would take unusual courage to make it. 

Yes centered upon Sir Brune, who when he was 
lot a knight was Jack’s cousin. 

Sit Brune’s face grew red as he felt the eyes of 

8 comrades focused upon him; then the color 
ett his face and a set, determined expression 
‘ame ino it, as he rose and blurted out the on 

unt expressive sentence : ; 

e’> a bully.”” 
he other members needed only a leader and 
Y after boy rose to verify the statement and 
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enforce it with specific examples. No society 
which had for its foundation principles the up- 
lifting of the weak and the defense of the help- 
less could tolerate a bully. It was hardly neces- 
sary to put his name to vote, feeling was sO strong 
against him, 

Most of the candidates were accepted but four 
or five were put on longer probation. 

When Miss Canfield and Miss Packard dis- 
cussed the meeting afterwards, they agreed that 
the judgment of the boys had been surprisingly 
ust. 

At the next meeting the squires were knighted 
with great formality, and as this was the first 
ceremony of the kind everybody was greatly ex- 
cited over it. . 

The Great Hail was modified in arrangement 
to suit the occasion. The circle was extended 
with vacant chairs between each two knights’ 
seats. Arthur and Merlin were in their places 
when the door swung wide and the knights, each 
bearing his shield, marched in solemn procession 
to the seat designated by his banner. Here he 
stood until all had answered to their knights 
names in roll-call. When al] were seated, Arthur 
arose and addressed them: 

Arthur, your king, doth give you greeting as 
one who speaks with lips that follow where his 
heart doth lead, so from his heart doth Arthur 
greet you. 

Your adventures many and brave have been 
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The Knights in their Great Hall 


known unto your king; you have met and slain 
many Geadly foes that work us harm. The hope 
of Arthur’s court is built on you who thus have 
battled wortbily, and upon others who shall come 
in like spirit to join their strength to ours to 
fight our common enemies. 

**For months ye have watched and guided and 
admonished the youth of this our Castle Gray, 
until some ye have counted worthy to join your 
band. ‘They wait without. Sir Percival and Sir 
Brune, bring in the waiting squires.”’ 

It was an eventful moment to the squires when 
they were ushered into the Great Hall which 
they had never seen before, and their eyes wan- 
dered eagerly over its furnishings. Each squire 
was directed to take his place back of the chair 
of his own particular knight. When all were in 
their places, Arthur again spoke: 

“My brave knights! ye are agreed that these 
squires so bear themselves with nobleness and 
courtesy that ye may admit them to the Table 
Round here to hold council with us?” 

“Oh, noble King, we are agreed !”’ the knights 
responded in unison. laste 

“Sage Merlin, such is also thy belief? 
Arthur awaited the answer of his counselor. 

**Such is my belief, oh, King!’ 

Then squires give good heed unto my charge. 
All men who enter Arthur’s court must pledge 
themselves as follows:—To strive in all ways 
great and small to conquer evil and serve their 
fellowmen, both here in Arthur’s court and out 
in all the world; to make the place where ye 
may dweil, in castle, hall, or lonely hut, the 
better for your presence. mn 

**My knights, will ye renew your pledge ? 

**We do,’’ comes the ready response, 


, 


and 


A ; 


. 
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‘And ye, squires, do you still desire to join 
our band, binding yourselves by the same pledge ?” 

As they assented, the knights stepped back to 
allow the squires to pass in front, closing the 
circle after them. 

Arthur then spoke to the squires, holding in 
his hand the enblem of the order: 

“As badge of knighthood I would have you 
wear a silver shield, a symbol of your strength 
and power to guard all good from touch of harm 
and with your knightly strength and knightly 
arm protect the weak. 

This badge must mean that men may count 
on you tofight within yourselves all sin and wrong, 
to take the front in battles that must be fought 
to win for the pure and good. ; 

** Across the shield there is a cross. Another 
symbol this. ‘The cross we bear is never laid 
upon us; we take it of our own free will. And 
so across the shield there is the sign that Arthur’s 
knights have taken on themselves the burden of 
this righteous warfare. 

“The color of the cross is white, symbol of 
purity; the blue of the shield, the symbol of 
truth. And so, my knights, as long as you do 
wear this shield, barred with the cross of white, 
I charge you to think well upon its. meaning— 
‘Be strong, be pure, be true.’ 

“Come forward one by one, ye who will try 
—_— your knighthood true.”’ 

Merlin presented the squires, giving to King 
Arthur, in a low tone, the knightly 
name which each would bear thereafter. 

The ceremony followed in all essen- 
tials the ancient one cf knighting. The 
knight to be knelt on one knee before 
the king, 

Arthur striking him on the shoulders 
with the “‘good sword, Excalibur,” 
fastened the badge upon the left side 
of his coat and spoke his knight name 
so all could hear as he helped him rise. 
The newly made knight took a vacant 
chair in the circle between two old 
knights, who, with extended hand wel- 
comed him to his place. 

When all were knighted Arthur spoke 
to all. 

‘The circle wider grows. Ye know 
the cirele’s meaning. Without begin- 
ning and without end, the sybmol of 
eternal life. 

** As brothers all, seek ye the Grail. 
no way thereto but the way of service. 

Be of good cheer, brave knights and true, ye 
are many now. And many hearts beat stronger 
than a few. 

“Strong service waits you, so I bid you go, to 
lose perhaps us well as win, but in the end to 


win. Farewell.”’ 
(Concluded next month) 


There is 





There is one reason why the school must con- 
sider the moral training of its pupils, and that 
is, it cannot leave it unconsidered. Every boy 
and girl 1s bound to get a moral training of some 
kind wherever he or she goes; so the question is 
not, “Shall the school give moral training,”’ but 
rather, ““What kind of moral training is the 
school giving to its pupilsr’’ And, remember, 
the best way to keep a child from doing something 
bad is to set him at work doing something good. 





We would not have our young citizens grow 
up amid images of moral deformity, as in some 
noxious pasture, and there browse and feed upon 
many a baneful herb and flower day by day, 
little by little, until they silently gather a fes- 
tering mass of corruption in their own soul. Let 
our artists rather be those who are gifted to dis- 
cern the true nature of the beautiful and grace- 
ful; then will our youth dwell in a land of 
health, amid fair sigbts and sounds, and rece‘ ve 
the good in everything; and beauty, the effluence 
of fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, 
like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, 
and insensibly draw the soul from earliest y2ars 
into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of 
reason.—Plato’s Republic. 
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Elementary Agriculture in the Public Schools 


BY F. B. JENKS 


April 1914 


The author of this article, Professor I, Bs. Seuks of the State Agricultural College, University of ] crmont, has promised to contribute lo 


these pages several articles on Llementary . 
rural school, or to the town or city teacher who ts experimenting with a garden plot. 


im agricultural education. Professor Jenks 


IN ORDER to secure results ad- 
equate to the energy spent in the 
teaching of agriculture in ele- 
mentary schools, it 1s necessary 
that the teacher should have the 
proper viewpoint as well as 
a sympathetic attitude toward 
country life. It is worse than useless for a teacher 
with neither experience or special training 
in agriculture to attempt to teach scientific agri- 
culture. In fact, it is very doubtful whether any 
amount of experience and training on the part of 














Cleaning Up the School Ground 


the teacher would insure success in such an under- 
taking, But the fact that scientific agriculture, 
as such, cannot be taught in the elementary 
schools is not a valid reason why the rural school 
should not devote a part of its time to the study 
of agriculture, 

What, then, can the rural school teacher with 
little or no training expect to accomplish? Je is 
the business of the rural school teacher to cultivate 
in the minds of the country boys and girls a love 
of country lifeand a respect for its possibilities, 
and if that is well done improved methods of 
agriculture will surely /ollow. 








Corn for Money—Flowers for Pleasure 


In fact, the attitude of the teacher toward coun- 
trv life is of greater importance than a know!]- 
edge of the scientific side of farming. The 
proper spirit with the assistance of bulletins and 
aids from the Agricultural College and the co- 
operation of the live farmers of the community 
will work wonders. : 

Agriculture will be more efficiently taught in 
congenial surroundings.  An_ ill-kept school 
ground is not conducive to making good farmers. 
The first thing to be done is often the cleaning up 
and decorating of the school buildings and 
grounds. If the subject is properly approached 
it is easy to secure the cooperation of the entire 


lericulture. 


at 


community, and teams and men will not be lack- 


ing to do the heavy work. 


This 1s the season for seeding and planting of 


crops. 
and the school is an excellent place 


All seeds should be tested before planting 


to do this. 


It is time now to test the corn that is to be planted 


this spring. 


Get some boxes about twenty inches 


square from the stores, and cut down to about 


four inches in depth. 
garden soil. Drive a tack or small 


Fill with moist sand or 


nail every 


two inches along each side and end, and after the 
box is filled stretch strings across the box 1n each 
direction, marking the box into squares two 


inches in size. 
and one end as shown in the diagram. 


Number the spaces along one side 














Take six kernels from an ear of cormm,—two 
about two inches from the tip on opposite sides, 
two from the middle on opposite sides, and two 
about two inches from the butt and on opposite 
sides, taking care that no two kernels are taken 


from the same row. 


bution of kernels taken from the ear. 


This insures a good distri- 


Put the 


six kernels point downward in square number 1, 
and mark the ear by pinning a piece of paper to 


the butt of the car and number it 1. 


Repeat the 


operation until all the squares are filled or all the 


ears used, 


Cover the box with cloth or paper to 


"ey evaporation and set in a warm place. 
cecp moist, and at the end of five days the corn 


should be well sprouted, 
do not show sir good sprouts. 


Discard all ears that 


Determine the ditference in- possible yield of 


corn from one bushel of corn where 


all kernels 


are good, and one bushel where only four kernels 


out of six will grow, (One bushel 


about seven acres. 


wiil plant 


Use the highest yield of any 


farm in the community 4s possible yield when 


all kernels grow. ) 


The most practical school garden for rural 
schools is the one grown by the boys and girls on 


their home garden plots. 


The garden work is 


one of the important phases of agriculture in the 
elementary school, and should be encouraged in 
connection with Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 


Clubs. 


Much more can be accomplished often by con- 
centrating upon one or two things at a time than 


by a scattering of effort. 


The study of a single 


crop during one season often results in advantage 
over a promiscuous planting of numerous garden 


crops. 


A good crop for such study is potatoes, 


Suppose we encourage as many pupils as possible 
to plant potatoes, 


But before planting time we 





These will be very practical tn character and of real help to the teacher of the 
Ie envite teachers to write to us of their problems 
will gladly take some of these problems as subjects for future articles.—THKE EDITORS, 


must study the potato and potato culture. Get 
the latest bulletins on potatoes from the State 
College of Agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, After deciding on 











A Class of Boys Planting Potatoes 


the best variety, get the best seed potatoes availa. 
ble, home grown or northern grown. — Let the 
potatoes to be planted be brought to the school- 
house and there treated with a formalin solution 
to prevent the scab, a disease which produces the 
scabby appearance often seen on potatoes, This 
is done by putting eight ounces of formaldehyde 
inatub or barrel containing fifteen gallons of 
water. Put the potatoes (in a gunmny sack) in 
this solution and leave for one and one-half to 
two hours, then spread out on the ground or floor 
todry. When thoroughly dry gather them up 
and put inadry sack or barrel until ready to 
plant. The same formalin solution may be used 
for two or three batches of potatoes if not al- 
lowed to stand too long. A_ plot on the school 
ground if available may be used for the plant- 
ing, but the home plot is to be preferred. 

The preparation of the ground, planting. ani 
cultivation should be studied from bulletins and 
discussed with the most progressive farmers of the 
community — also the question of commercial 
fertilizer to be uscd. Stable manure is likely to 
increase the amount of scab, hence its use is not 
advised, 

The preparation of the Bordeaux mistur 
should be studied and actually performed asa 
school exercise, and its use for the prevention ot 
biight thoroughiy discussed. The formula ust- 
ally used is: 

5 Ibs. lime. 

5 Ibs. copper sulphate (blue vitriol). 

50 gals. water. 

Dissolve the lime and copper sulphate sp- 
arately, using five gallons of water for each. 
Strain the solutions through a coarse cloth. Adi 
five gallons of water to each solution, mix an 
add water to make fifty gallons. Apply witha 
spray pump once about every ten days or two 
weeks. 

The above suggestions offer a basis for al 
tional study of Agriculture in the rural elemet- 
tary school. If well done it will hold the respect 
of the country boys and girls and_ will dignifs 
the cause, Yet it is simple enough to fall with 
the grasp of the pupils and requires no technical 
skill on the part of the teacher, Other practical 
suggestions will appear later, 





The possibilities of comfort, freedom, and 
health ; of competence and happiness ; oF f 
dignity and beauty of labor as connected with 
farm life, should be exploited in_ the country 
schools. 
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‘As history isan account of the past actions of men, 
every historical statement must go back to the memory 
of those who saw the events, or to some record made at 
the time.’”’—‘*American /listory Told by Contempo- 
raries.”’—Hart, 


American history classes, I have been im- 

pressed by the narrowness of the average teach- 
er’s scope of information, [have wondered many 
times how many puplis and teachers, when open- 
ing a textbook in history, have paused to think 
from whence came the information upon which 
the author’s statements were based. 

Asa matter of fact, the historian’s informa- 
tion comes from various sources,—such as the 
traditions handed down from one person to an- 
other, among the most famous of which are the 
old Norse Sagas and Eddas; from records and 
memoranda made at or near the time of the 
event; such striking and silent evidence as the 
Great Serpent Mound in Ohio; from laws, proc- 
lamations, and other public documents; journals 
and diaries, such as those of John Winthrop, 
Samuel Sewall, ete.; the letters of public and 
private men; narratives composed immediately 
after the event. 

All these are ‘‘sources.”? The modern his- 
torian, instead of striving for fine rhetoric and 
copying facts from other writers, seeks absolute 
accuracy, or as nearly as may be, by getting 
back to the original suurces. In this way he is 
able to get at first-hand the facts and spirit of 
the times. Many of these narratives are exceed- 
ingly interesting reading, and form excellent and 
safe supplementary material to be used with the 
school textbook. 

In American history, the first subject intro- 
duced by most historians is the supposed voyage 
of the Norsemen. ‘lhe source to which the teacher 
should turn for this subject are the old Norse 
Sagas, two of which are most quoted on this sub- 
ject—the “Saga of Eric the Red” and the ** Flatey- 
book Saga.’’ Winsor, in his **Narrative and 
Critical History,’’ considers the ‘Saga of Eric 
the Red’ the earliest and most reliable record. 
It is in part as follows: 


[ VISI'TING schools and observing teachers in 


ERIC’S VOYAGE TO GREENLAND 

There was a man named Thorvald; he was theson of 
Asvald, Ulf’s son, Eytna-Thori’s son, Ilis son’s name 
was Kric. He and his father went from Jaederen to 
Iceland, on account of manslaughter, and settled on 
Hornstrandir, and dwelt at Drangar. . . . 

Eric and his people were condemned at outlawry at 
Thorness-thing. He equipped his ship for a voyage, 
in Ericsvag. He said that it was his intention to go 
in search of that land which Gunnbiorn, son of Ulf 
the Crow, saw wlien he was driven out of his course, 
westward across the main, and discovered Gunnbiorn- 
skerries. Ile told them that he would return again to 
his friends, if he should succeed in finding that country. 

Eric sailed out to sea from Snaefells-iokul, and 
arrived at that ice mountain which is called Blacksark. 
Thence he sailed to the southward that he might ascer- 
tain whether there was habitable country in that direc- 
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American History Outside the Textbook—| 


BY EDITH STONE MARTIN 


tion. He passed the first winter at Kricsy near the 
middle of the Western-settlement. In the following 
spring he proceeded to Ericsfirth, and selected a site 
there for his homestead. 

That summer he explored the western uninhabited 
region, remaining there for a long time, and assigning 
The second winter he spent 
But the third sum- 


many local names there. 
at Ericholms beyond Hvarfsgnipa. 
mer he sailed northward to Snaefell, and into Hrafns- 
firth. He believed then that he had reached the head 
of Kriesfirth. The tollowing summer he sailed to Ice- 
He remained that winter at Ifolmlatr. In the 
set out to colonize the land which he had 
because, 


land, 
summer he 
discovered, and which he called Greenland, 
he said, men would be more readily persuaded thither 

if the land had a good name. ; 
CONCERNING LEIF THER LUCKY AND THE IN- 

TRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

INTO GREENLAND 
Kric was married to a woman named Thorhild, and 
they had two sons; one of these was named Torstien, 
and the other Leif. They were both promising men. 
Torstien lived at home with his father, and there was 
not at that time a man in Greenland who was accounted 
Leif liad sailed to Nor- 
King Olal 


of so great a promise as he. 
way, Where he was at’ the court of 
Tryggvason, ; 

He was well received by the king, who felt that he 
could see that Leil 
Upon one oceasion the king came to speech 


‘[s it thy purpose to sail to 


was aman of great accomplish- 
ments, 
with Leif, and asks him, 
Greenland in the summer?’’ 
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Map Showing Norse Voyages and Probable Discoveries 


This map will help very much in an understanding of the story 
told in the text. Brattahlid, Ericsfirth (Ericsfiord) and the West- 
ern Settlement are places named in Greenland. ‘‘Wineland,” as 
here spelled, is usually given as “Vinland,” and is the region of 
the Norse discoveries made on the North American continent 
about 1006. It is variously located from Labrador to New Jersey. 
On this map, Helluland is located as Labrador, and the other 
points referred to will be seen along the Coast, as far south as 
Rhode Island, where Hop Bay seems to be identified with Narra- 
gansett Bay. 


‘*It is my purpose, if it be your will.’’ 

‘IT believe it will be well,’’ answers the king, ‘‘and 
thither thou shalt go upon my errand, to proclaim 
Christianity there.’’ 





Leif replied that the king should decide, but gare 
it as his belief that it would be difficult to carry hj; 
mission toa successful issue in Greenland. The king 
replied that he knew of no man who would be bette 
fitted for this undertaking, ‘‘and in thy hands the 
cause will surely prosper.’’ . . . 

Leif put to sea when his ship was ready for the 
voyage. For a long time he was tossed about Upon 








Remains of a Viking Ship 


This boat was discovered buried in the sand near Sandefiord 
Norway in 1830. Jt belongs to the period from 700 to 1050, and is 
the type of boat in whieh the Norsemen made the voyages de- 
scribed in this article, The dimensions of the boat are: Keel, 6 
feet; length over all, 79 feet, 4 inches; breath, 1614 feet; depth 6 
feet in middle; 84% feet at extremities, Photographed in Chris. 
tiania, Norway. 


the ocean, and caine at last upon lands of which he 
There were selfsown 
Tiere were also 
those trees which they call mausur,! and of all these 
they took specimens. Some of 
large that they were used in building. 

Leif found men upon a wreck, and took them home 
with him and procured quarters for them all during 
the winter. In this wise he showed his nobleness and 
goodness, since he introduced Cliristianity into the 
country, and saved men from the wreck ; and he was 
called Leit the Lucky ever afterward. 

Leif landed in Kricsfirth, and then went home to 
Brattahlid; he was well received by everyone. He 
soon proclaimed Christianity throughout the land, and 
the Catholic faith, and announced King Olaf Tryggva- 
son’s messages to the people, telling them how much 
glory accompanied this 


had no previous knowledge. 
wheatfields and vines growing there. 


the timbers were so 


excellence and how great 
faith. . . . 
BEGINNING OF THE WINELAND VOYAGES 
About this time there began to be talk at Brattallid 
to the effect that Wineland the Good should be ex 
plored, for, it was said, that country must be possessed 
of many goodly qualities. And so it came to pass that 
Karlsefni and Snorri fitted out their ship for the pur 
pose of going in search of that country in the spring. 
Biarni and Thorhal] joined the expedition with their 
ship and the men who bore them company. . . + 
Thorhall was stout and swarthy and of giant stature; 
he was a man of few words, though given to abusive 
language, when he did speak, and he ever incited 
Kric to evil. He was a poor Christian ; he had a wide 
knowledge of the unsettled regions. He was on the 
same ship with Thorvard and Thorvald. They had that 
ship which Thorbiorn had brought out. They had it 
all one hundred and sixty men when they sailed to the 
Western-settlement, and then to Bear Island, ‘Thence 
they bore away to the southward two doegr.? Ties 
they saw land, and launched a boat and explored the 
land and found there large flat stones (hellur) and 
many of these were twelve ells wide; there were mally 
Arctic foxes there. They gave a name to the coumlty 
and called it Helluland (the land of flat stones).’ 
Then they sailed with northerly winds two doegt, and 
land then lay before them, and upon it was a great 
wood and many wild beasts; an island lay off the land 
to the southeast, and there they found a bear, and they 
called this Biarney (Bear Island) while the land wher 
the wood was they called Markland.* Thence they 
sailed southward along the land for a long time, and 
(Continued on page 59) 


1 Supposed to be maple. 2 Twelve hours: two degrees in on 
day. %Labrador. #4 Newfoundland, 
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from the first, I will state our 
primary aims. One is to study 
typical foods, their composition, 
uses and combinations. From the 
first aim, the second is to explain 
the general principles of plain cookery in such a 
form that a young girl may grasp them. By 
these, we desire to arouse in the pupils zeal for 
the well-doing of the common arts of living. 
This short series of six to eight lessons, for the 
material accomplishment of the above, will have 
asits basis: A meal, —the planning, cooking and 
serving’. 

The place in the school program is often diffi- 
cult to settle. Ninety minuies is needed for the 
completion of each lesson plan. Dividing the 
lesson into two parts, a teacher may take thirty 
minutes one day for the recitation, and sixty 
the following day for actual practice ; or both 

rts may be conducted at one period, 

The cost of conducting the lesson will be from 
one and one-half to three cents per pupil per les- 
son, This may be much reduced by the foods 
being supplied from the homes. 

As to the equipment, each teacher must deter- 
mine that. The lessons are satisfactory for either 
general or individual work. Whether utensils 
are many or few, order and cleanliness must be 
mintained. The top of the heating stove may 
he in service when heat is necessary, or a small 
portable alcohol, gasoline or oil stove. One large 
table, or boards on top of tie desks, will suffice. 


LESSON I—EQUIPMENT 


Today we begin the first of our lessons in Do- 
mestic Science, As your mother studics the pat- 
ten before making a dress, so we need to study 
and Jearn the use of our equipment. Each girl 
will want to be equipped with :— 

1, Apron—white, plain, Jarge enough to cover 
dress, 

2. Hand towels —two, each eighteen inches 
square, of heavy cheese-cloth. These we use only 
for washing and drying our hands. One is used 
for alternate weeks, pinned to the right side of 
apron belt, 

3. Holder—Six inches square of several thick- 
nesses Of denim or ticking; nothing but this al- 
lowed for handling hot utensils. 

4. Dish-towel and dish-cloth—made of flour 
sicks or crash hemmed. ‘Towel, one yard square ; 
cloth, twelve inches square, 

5. Composition book---for recipes, ete. 

Utensils and supplies are in their proper places, 
and placed so that they may be convenient and 
wady for use. In our diagram is a suggested 
order of arranging them, whether for individual 
‘qtipment or as a class. **The beauty of the 
house is order.”? Let us each make a drawing, 
as the utensils are placed. 
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Now, of this equipment we must take the 
¥st possible care, for we are housekeepers. — I 
now each girl has washed dishes many times, 
and, T am afraid, does not love the work. 


But 
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here, we all wish to do it the same way, so our 


rules : 

1. Plenty of hot water and a clean dish-cloth. 

2. ‘Two pans, one half full of hot soapy water, 
the other half-full of clear hot water for rinsing. 

3. Collect and scrape all dishes to be washed. 

4, Soak dishes with flour or egg in them in 
cold water; greasy or sticky dishes in hot water. 

5. Put all dishes of one kind together, 

6, Now, in washing, why not wash the hardest 
first, then get clean water for the rest ?—1. Cook- 
ing utensils. 2. Glassand silverware. 3. Cups, 
saucers, plates, larger dishes, 

7. (a). Wipe silverware and glassware inme- 
diately from suds. (b). Scour tin and steel uten- 
sils.  (c). Wash, scald and air coffee or ten-pot. 
(d), Wash, scour and dry well bread-boards and 
table-tops. 

Two girls may work together as a group, one 
washing, the other drying the dishes, alternating 
weeks. The latter may wash and rinse the towels 
used, hanging them on a line or clothes-bar. 
Good housekeeping includes cleaning’ as well as 
cooking, so we note the floor, stove, sink, extra 
supplies, ete. Appoint each girl a task, chang- 
ing it every week. 

Remember our physiology teaches cleanliness 
of self,—body, hands, nails, clothing. 

Mesxsurements:—If each girl will now take a 
cup, teaspoon, tablespoon and case knife, we will 
do some measuring with sugar and salt. This 
one rule we have—* AIL measurements Jevel.”’ 
a spoonful—fill spoon by dipping it into ma- 
terial, lift, level it off with back of case knife. 
Cupful, same wily. Part spoonful, fill spoon, and 
divide material with knife, lengthwise for V% 
spoonful; divide 1% spoonful crosswise for 
spoonful, How divide for }4 spoonful? | For 
spoonful, divide crosswise. 

The following problems solve for me, hy 
measuring :— 

How many teaspoons equal 1 tablespoon? 3. 

How many tablespoons equal 1 cup? 16. 

How many tablespoons equal 4% cup? 4 

How many tablespoons equal '3 cup? 5/3. 

‘l'o our table we may add :— 

2 cups equal 1 pint. 

2 cups granulated sugar or butter equal 1 
pound, 

4 cups flour equal one pound. 
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LESSON II—FRUITS 


’ 


Teacher’s Aim—Yo study the structure, com- 
position, cooking and food value of fruit. 

Pupils’ Aim—To make apple sauce or to stow 
prunes, 

Introductory :— 

**When the word /ruit is mentioned, of whit 
fruit do you think, Louise ?”’ 

‘I think of apples, oranges, peaches. ”’ 

“Yes, some of those you named grow here, 
while others, far away. Who will suggest more 
grown in your garden? Now, from these given 
I ask, What is a fruit?” 

“A fruit is a plant.” 

**So are potatoes or radishes. To answer our 
question, let us cut this apple in half. What do 
you see on the outside, and what is its purpose ?”” 

**T see the skin, which protects the inner part.”’ 

“This inner part is the pulp, which is juicy 
and sweet, 

“Is this all of the apple?’ 

**“No, we have the seeds which are inside the 
pulp.” 

“Shall we cut the banana in half ? 
you see ?”’ 

**T see skin, pulp, and seeds, ’ 

“From that, then, we may say fruit contains 
seeds, It is a seed pocket. Nature puts the 
color, the flavor and juicy pulp around the seed, 
that the birds may be attracted and thus seatter 
the seed. 

“We say that a fruit is juicy. 
this?’ 

**It contains water. ”’ 

**Do you notice anything else about fruits?’ 

They taste sweet because of the sugar.”’ 

“When does a fruit taste sweet 2”? 

“When the fruit is ripe.” 

“Yes, a green apple is sour, the sun and rain 
just beginning to turn it to sugar. ‘This sugar is 
shut up in little tiny hard walls, or rooms, called 
woody fiber, which the sun must soften and make 
them what we say is ripe. In some it takes a 


OYapehe. 


What do 


° 


What causes 








long, long time. It is an acid which often causes 
the fruit to taste tart. 

“As you look at the drawing of the apple, of 
what is there the most ?”’ 

“It contains most water. ”’ 

**What is thére next in amount ?”’ 

“Sugar is next in importance. ”’ 

I wonder, as I see the drawing, why we eat 
fruit, it has so much water.”’ 

It tastes good and is sweet.” 

“At how many meals do you eat fruit?’ 

“LT eat it at supper usually.”’ 

‘There are several reasons besides its tasting 
good, I believe. One is, and just the reason we 
should eat apples for breakfast, their flavor wak- 
ens our appetite. Second, it helps to digest 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Fk LATE years a widespread in 
terest has been taken in_ this 
country in the out-of-door per 
formance. It began, I think, 
when Beu Greet and the English 
players associated with him came 
: and taught us that in reality the 
“play was the thing.”? We saw with surprise 
that many of Shakespeare’s plays were just meant 
for out-of-doors! ‘Then Maude Adams playing 
out-of-doors in California and in the Harvard 
stadium reinforced the impression that any play 
having dignity and beauty gained in sweep, nat- 
uralness and harmony when given in such a set- 
ting as characterized dramatic performances four 
and five centuries ago. 

The pageant as a distinct phase of outdoor 
entertainment has never become obsolete in Eng- 
land. Every town and hamlet has its quaint 
stories and traditions which custom keeps alive 
in dramatic form. 

In United States, we now are aroused to the 
wealth of material everywhere at hand and serv- 
ing admirably at the time of anniversary cele- 
brations. ‘The whole country, like the tree of a 
thousand and one diamonds, seems blossoming 
into a thousand and one pageants, historic and 
literary. 

The great majority of these entertainments 
deal with the story of a town’s origin and early 
settlement told in pantomime by groups of per- 
sons costumed to represent notables of that com- 
munity who lived when the town was young. 
These are called *‘Historic Pageants.’? An ex- 
cellent example was given in the pageant at 
Salem, Massachusetts, last summer. The Chaucer 
Pageant given several years ago in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, illustrated the literary type. 

In preparing a pageant for the anniversary of 
a town, one must first read everything possible 
in connection with its history. I do not mean 
general reading. One must get hold of old 
books, old records and study them. Very care- 
ful and thorough this reading should be, with 
pencil and notebook at hand. Down must go 
dates, names, facts, quotations and, most impor- 
tant of all, a long list of happenings which are 
not only facts, but dramatic facts; in other 
words, incidents which have sufficient backbone 
in them to:enable people to re-enact them some- 
what as they originally occurred. ‘The director 
must then choose from this material the incidents, 
or, as they are usually called, episodes which 
shall make the fabric or anions of the per- 
formance. The episodes are grouped according 
to their place in the different periods of our na- 
tion’s history, discovery, settlement, coloniza- 
tion, Revolution, 1812, Civil War, etc. 











Director of Rebecca Nourse Memorial Association Pageant, Danvers, 
Massachusetts, 1912, and Pageant Commemorating the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Town of Plymouth, New Hampshire, 1913 
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How to Prepare and Present a Pageant 


BY MAUDE FISKE 





The framework set up, so to speak, the next 
step is the working-out of an exact plan for each 
episode, ‘The episode should resemble the act of 
a play; it should develop a definite part of the 
story. That story is told through ie yeti 
and every bit of stage ‘*business’’—almost every 
gesture—should be in the mind of the director 
before he calls that episode finished and passes 
on to the next one, 

The following, taken from the program of the 
recent pageant in Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
serves to illustrate one way of writing out an 
episode that the audience may understand the 
action, 

EPISODE II 

CAPTURE OF JOHN STARK AND H1Is COMPANIONS 

1752. ‘‘A party of Indians from Canada came down 
to the junction of the Baker and Pemigewasset rivers 
and here captured John Stark, afterward General 
Stark. Three others, William Stark, David Stinson 
and Amos Kastman, were trapping with him, William 
Stark escaped, Stinson was killed, Kastman was taken 
prisoner with Stark into Canada. A year later Stark 
had become so preat a favorite that a double ransom 
was demanded for his release.’’ 

The four white men come slowly through the forest 
looking for their traps. Suddenly one sees what he 
knows to be an Indian sign in the grass. Ile verifies 
this and with utmost caution informs his comrades. 
They all withdraw up the trail. Instantly Indians 
creep in pursuit. ‘There comes the sound of a struggle 
and the band returns bearing aloft a bloody scalp and 
dragging the two captives. These are made to run 
the gauntlet. They are carried off to Canada. As 


they disappear William Stark, wounded, is seen 
watching, He turns and runs back toward the settle- 


ment: for help. 

In deciding upon the place, onc must be sure 
to have room for the actors to move unseen by 
the audience, behind the green field, hill and 
grove which may make the stage proper—in fact 
the side entrances. and the up stage entrances, 
however wide, should be screened by natural or 
artificial means. The actors may be seen passing 
into the distance, but there must be a point where 
they can actually disappear. ‘They must not 
simply turn around and become a disintegrated 
group of spectators. 

Each group of actors should have a specific 
point behind the scene where they remain before 
going on in their episode, and to which they re- 
turn after taking part. It is hopeless when con- 
stant aimless moving about is the habit of actors 
not performing. ‘They are bound to cause delay 
in the succession of episodes and the result is 
confusion, At the various appointed’places each 
group should find the station marked. Print or 
paint large signs such as ‘*Granting of the Char- 
ter—Episode 4—Here,”’ and nail the sign to a 
tree. Around that tree let all in that episode 
remain, These stations should be near the place 
of entrance for that group. Reasonable quiet 
should prevail that the spoken cues if any, or 
the music cues be heard, and the action on the 
stage watched by some one unseen by the audi- 
ence. This person who is watching should have 
general charge of the episode, see that all are 
ready to go on, catch the director’s signal and 
keep an eye on the action in which he takes part. 
This captain of the episode should understand 
thoroughly the director’s plan for that division 
of the pageant, but should not be an actor having 
too much to do individually. 

All taking part should know the general 
scheme. Only so can each part be presented in 
its proper relation to the wie, It is deplorable 
to have a cast who are familiar only with their 
own episode. This is hardly ever the director’s 
fault. 
hundred to a thousand people; he cannot tell 
each one individually the entire story. 


His cast includes anywhere from two: 





Have as much variety as possible m_ the stage 
setting—field, grove, bit of lake or river, and 
hill over which characters may be seen strolling 
idly or riding furiously. Let the audience sit 59 
that a degree of perspective may be had. Try 
to select a place which furnishes them a slope on 
which to sit. If this is impussible have raised 
seats, Never mind the protests of the executive 
committee—have raised seats. The fate of a joke 
lies in the ear of the hearer, the fate of a pag- 
eant in the eye of the audience. 

Begin preparations in time. Have time to 
make or personally select the costumes to be 
worn, He careful about the period. Have clothes 
exact in cut, color and texture for men and chil. 
dren as well as for women. Do not permit thos 
who represent the populace to wear ‘anything; 
no one will notice it.”? The director should be. 
come acquainted with many people in the town 
where the pageant is to be held. He should 
choose his characters early to avoid dismay when 
some fall by the wayside. He may have to re. 
plenish the ranks. ‘There are still those who 
think artistic results can be gained without work, 
He should be clear in his directions and, save in 
rare instances, should not contradict himself, 

Rehearse in groups in large halls often, | 
cannot lay down a rule here, for this work dif- 
fers from the directing of a play. ‘There you 
have those whose business it is to rehearse. The 
pageant uses busy people, prominent men of the 
community whose time 1s not their own to give. 
Patience, tact, judgment and_ perseverance are 
necessary—only keep rehearsing. You will prob- 
ably not get the same people at every rehearsal 
but keep the whole plan moving forward, 

If the space covered is very large, telephones 
should be set up in different parts of the ground 
behind the stage. Only so, in many instances, 
‘an the director summon his performers promptly, 
If telephones are not necessary a small whistle 
may serve as signal, 

In preparing the program select suitable music, 
Nothing enhances the effect like an orchestra ot 
a band judiciously arranged and guided. _ If the 
actors sing and are at some distance from the 
instruments it is better to have the voices unac- 
companied, Every bit of music should be chosen 
because of its power to reinforce the action, to 
stimulate the imagination. 'There should be at 
least three rehearsals—ten are better—on the 
ground, ‘T'wo of these should be dress rehearsals 
and with music. One should be at night to nole 
the effect. 

Have those in each episode provide the prop- 
ertics for that division, Let one be “properly 
man’’ and take charge of them all, keeping them 
near his station. Use proverties at rehearsal 
or dire results will follow. 

It must be remembered that out-of-door pal 
tomime is usually much broader than acting up 
an indoor stage. ‘The director will constantly 
have to urge freer action, larger gestures, unith 
rehearsals are held out-of-doors and_ then before 
long the spirit of the whole story seems to cout 
to the cast, and the result is almost always beat 
tiful, unartificial and in many ways more I 
tensely appealing, more touching, than any i 
door play you ever saw. The actors do not 
to talk—though bits of text are often given. 
like daylight pageants far better than those done 
at night. The very cleverness of the lighting 
scheme offends me. I love the utterly humat 
look of historic scenes lived again for us 
daylight of today. 

How long does it take to prepare 4 Pa 
About three months from start to finish. 
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ay pee AEE rural school as a recreation 
Rese a: center is a strong factor in the 
yh life of the community. The 
aN good it may accomplish has been 
ANAL te feet voiced in the pages of this maga- 
iN ay zine many times. 

CSS If each month we can add a 
little fuel to the fire of inspiration and material- 
jation, which is to bring the school into closer 
touch with the many-sided opportunities, then 
we shall be able to see the definite growth of still 
larger things for the country communities. The 
coming generation will be stronger and more 
wholesome to whatever degree we direct its play 
instincts, If you will look up the Juvenile Court 
record, at least one-half of the cases you will find 
classitied as misdirected play, 

The boys and girls in rural centers do not find 
“No Trespassing”’ and ** Keep Off the Grass’ to 
interfere with their play hours as the city children 
do. They have usually plenty of space to play. 
Now they need and want to know what they shall 
play. They need the newer and better things in 
play; they need to have all the help and citizen- 
ship training that organized play will bring. 

he Neighborhood Field Day, or Play Festi- 
val, can have your own school for the partici- 
pants; it can have the rural schools in the vieii- 
ty;or, best of all, it can include all the schools in 
the county. Perhaps two or three centers would 
need to be arranged, as the numbers might be too 
large for one center. 

Organization, enthusiasm on the part of teach- 
er, pupils and parents, and a county superin- 
tendent who believes in your efforts and who will 
help the good work along mean a wonderful 
growth for the country festival. 

The Field Meet on your own grounds, with 
your school and the nearest one or two schools, 
makes a very strong beginning and works finally 
toward the County Play Festival. 

What events shall we have in this Play Festival ? 
What opportunities for all ages shall we offer? 

To my mind, the morning should be given over 
to getting together on some of the big things that 
develop community spirit. Each of the schools 
invited to participate in the Play Day should have 
aCommittee on Arrangements, The Chairmen of 
these committees should plan their day together. 
Fach school at its own center should work for 
certain events; should be ready with certain 
songs and, if possible, should know some of the 
soup games to be used on that day. 

hatever school begins this movement invites 
one representative from each of the other schools 
fomeet at such a time and place to discuss the 
Play Day. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
9:30 A. M. 

Bugle Call and Assembly, 

Song: ‘Star Spangled Banner.’? 

March and Raising of the Flag. 


The Flag Salute ‘‘ We give our heads and our hearts 


fo God and our country, One country; one language ; 
one flag,’? 


Flag Drill by one of the schools. 
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Song; ‘‘ Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue’’ 


(waving flags during the chorus) 
10:30 A, M. 
Play Hour. 
Divide into the following age groups— 
1. Boys and Girls 6 to g years old-— 
Games: ‘‘Trip around the World.’”’ 
“*Rabbit in the Hollow.’’ 
‘*Bean Bag Game.’’ 
structor.) 
**Squirrel Cage.’ 
2. Girls g to 12 years old. 
**Vox and Hound.’’ 
tember.) 


(In March Normal In- 


(In Normal Instructor, Sep- 


front, 8. 16 counts left. 16 counts right. 
Repeat 2nd and 3rd figures toward the center 
and outward. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE GAMES 
Trip Around the World :—Double circle fac- 
ing center. Inside circle kneels; one player in 
center, Outside circle runs to left; on signal 
each finds place behind one kneeling, and center 
player finds place. ‘The one left goes in center. 


Walking, ruming, skipping, gliding, and hop- 





“TWlag Relay.”* 
**Dodge Ball.”’ 
3. Boys g to 12 years old— 
**Ball Hustle.’’ (March 
ber.) 
‘*Four-footed Race. 
‘*Center Ball.’’ 

4. Girls over 12 years— 
‘*May Pole Dance.’' 
“Volk Dance.’”?’ 
‘Volley Ball.’’ 

her.) 
‘*Snatch Ball.’’ 

. Bovs over 12 years 
‘*Youch Down.’ (September. ) 
‘*Base or Basket Ball 

(October. ) 
“Prop Ball.’”’ 
‘Scrimmage 

fall.’’ 


Nuan- 


” 


(March Nuin- 


w 


Pass.’’ 


(December). 
Ball,’’? ‘*Volley 


12 O'CLOCK 

Pienic Taineh, 
i370 Ph. MM. 
Athletic Events: 
50-Yard Dash. 
too-Yard Dash. 
220-Yard Run. 

Standing Brogd Jump. 

Running Broad Jump. 

Throwing Base Ball. 

Relay Race. 

2:a0P. ME. 
Senior Events: Boys over 12 to 15 years— 
50-Yard Dash. 
100-Yard Dash. 
200-Yard Run, 
Standing Broad Jump. 
Running Broad Jump. 
High Jump. 
Kicking Football. 
Throwing Baseball. 
Tuy-of-War. 
Rules Covering the Meet 

No pupil may enter more than five events and these 
must not conflict in time. 

A school may enter three men 
start only two. 

In counting points, a first place counts 5 
ond counts 3, and third counts © point. 

Iu case of a tie in tire races the points will be di- 
vided, but in the jumps and pole vault a tie must be 
worked off in the usual manner. 

In the relay races the points will count, 5, 3, and 4 
for the respective groups, provided there are four or 
more teams present; but if only three teams run, the 
winning team gets 5 points and the next 2 points; and 
if only two teams run, the winner gets 5 points and 
the second 1 point. 

In the standing broad and running broad jumps the 
best three men will be selected and given three jumps 
for the finals, the best distance to count whether 
made in the finals or not. 


FLAG DRILL 
Flag in each hand. 
1. Flags sideward raise, 1. 


for each event and 


poi tts, sec- 
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a Play Festival 










A Flag Drill in 





Cross overhead, 2. Sideward, 3, 
Cross below in front, 4 16 
counts, 

2, Flags sideward raise, 1, 
Left foot sideward place. Quart- 
er turn to the left. Cross flags 
overhead, 2. Flays sideward and 
face front, 3. Crossed below in 
front, 4. 16 counts facing left. 
16 counts facing right. 

3. Flays sideward and crossed 
overhead and left foot forward 
place, 1, Kneel and bring crossed 
Hags over knee, 2. Hold six 
counts. Stand, 7. Lowered in 


Junior Group, Boys to to 12 years— 





Watching the Games at a Neighborhood Field Day 


ping can be used, 
continue. 

Rabbit in the Hollow :—Children in a cirele, 
hands joined. Rabbit asleep in the center, 
Hunter outside. Circle moves to the left and 
repeats or sings: 

Rabbit in the Hollow 

Sits and sleeps, 

Hunter in the forest 

Nearer creeps. 

Little rabbit, have a care, 

Deep within the forest there, 

Quickly to your home you must 


Circles change places and 


run! ron! run! 





and builds his home. 
rabbit are chosen for next time. 


one in each file carries a flag, 
twenty feet in front has been decided upon. 





Judging a Fifty Yard Dash 


The rabbit has a home somewhere outside the 


center and as the circle sav, “Run! run! run!” 
the rabbit seeks his home and the hunter tries to 
catch him. 


The second time change the words in the last 


line to:— 


Quickly in your home you must hide! hide! hide! 
The circle comes up close around the rabbit 
A new hunter and a new 


Squirrel Cage :—Pluyers form small circles of 


three, with a squirrel in the middle of each 


circle. One extra squirrel runs at large in the 
forest. He calls, *‘Run, squirrels, run!’’ The 
squirrels run out of their cages and about the 
forest. ‘The cages all move around to left with 


glide step, then the squirrel shouts: ‘* Every 
squirrel in a cage,’’ and tries to get a cage. The 
one who is left starts the next game. 


The first 
A goal line about 


Flag Relay:—Players are in files. 


On **Go!” each one carrying a flag runs forward 


to the goal and back, gives the flag to the next 
one and goes to the end of the line, the next one 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Importance of a Good Appearance 


TIS alarmingly easy for a busy 
profession: al woman to forget the 
Y importance of her personal appear- 
ance. Whether she forgets it or 
intentionally ignores it, the effect 
is the same, showing a short-sighted 
profe ssional policy. One suspects that she is bas- 
ing her attitude upon what she considers an_in- 
te He ‘ctual superiority over clothes and looks in 
general, but the sooner she wakes up to the fact 
that ‘‘clothes and looks’? are an extremely valu- 
able professional asset, the better it will be for 
her career, 

Very few professional women are independent 
of other human beings in their work. ‘Phe few 
who are can be as indifferent to their appearance 
as self-respect permits. Most professional women 
depend almost entirely upon their influence upon 
others for the success of their work. How can 
they then be so blind to the primitive instincts of 
hinnan nature as not to realize that the best pos- 
sible appearance that one can make is invaluable 
in increasing personal influence, power and au- 
thority with young and old alike? 

The teacher must influence more people than 
slmost any other professional woman. Her 
success depends upon her power to attract, interest 
and lead her pupils, but all too frequently she 
forgets how much easier the interest comes after 
the attraction than before. Pearls of wisdom 
are much more readily accepted when dropped 
from the lips of a person good to look at than 
from one whose appearance makes both wisdom 
and ethics seem strongly unappealing. ‘The 
teacher who can turn her mind back to her own 
younger days when she was the listener instead of 
the speaker, the young person with eyes wide 





open as well as ears and young heart palpitating 


over the advent of a new teacher, cannot fail to 
remember what an immediate triumph the“ pretty 
teacher’? had. The battle was half won before 
the first word was spoken. 

From a business standpoint there are others 
equally important to be thought of, even before 
the pupils materialize; the 
schools, the principal, the school board and the 
parents, all must be favorably impressed, and 
that with looks as well as recommendations, cer- 
tificates and brains. Of course these numerous 


dignitaries do not realize for a minute that they 
are judging you upon the fit of your gown, the 
arrangement of your hair or the becomingness of 
They would undoubtedly scorn it if 


your hat. 


superintendent of 


BY MARTHA HILL CUTLER 


it were suggested to them. But the wise teacher, 
realizing the simple fact that they are all human 
and have eyes will remember that looks count ; 
how much she cannot tell, but it is safe to count 
on a great deal, 

It is easier to become careless in the country 
than in the city. In New York, where competi- 
tion is at its height, and the stundards of general 
appearance are based upon an unusually keen ap- 
preciation of what it should be, every professional 
has lee arned the necessity 
of looking her best at all times. It helps her to 
get her position and to keep it. It gives the im- 
pression of success and ability and she can never 
afford to sacrifice that impression, — It brings her 
consideration and attention, If she is a business 
woman, it brings her business; if she is employed 
by a business man he is proud to have her in his 
establishment; if she is a professional woman, it 
brings her clients. If she needs social influence 
to gain success, she will find it a necessary asset 
there; in fact we could go on indefinitely show- 
ing the unquestionable value of a good appearance 
in every walk of life. 

Ido not doubt that many of you have been 
wondering during this long dissertation upon the 
importance of good looks, which ““beauty book” 
you would consult first. ‘Those books can give 
most of us many valuable suggestions. ‘The good 
ones are certainly not to be scorned. A clear 
healthy complexion, glossy hair, well kept nails 
and hands are all very essential. ‘The time spent 
upon their care is well spent. Self-respect should 
keep us up to a high standard in this regard at 
least. A’ busy teacher cannot indulge in facial 
massage and cannot visit a manicure parlor very 
frequently, but she can wash her hair frequently, 
manicure her nails herself and dose her face lib- 
erally with cold cream without wasting time that 
should be spent on literary pursuits. 

‘Lhe power to look one’s best depends largely 
upon thought and care. We cannot all be natural 
beauties, but we can all make the best of what 
looks we have. It is largely a question of clothes, 
hair and carriage; of selecting pretty, becoming, 
well-fitting clothes, of keeping them reasonably 
up-to-date, of putting them on carefully each 
day, with attention to the smallest detail of keep- 
ing them clean and pressed, of dressing the hair 
simply but in the most becoming way, of keeping 
it neat and in order, and finally of holding one- 
self erect and walking off lightly and gracefully, 
agreeably conscious of looking one’s best in the 


or business woman 


eyes of all men, women and children. Such a 
feeling in itself inspires one with confidence, fail) 
and consequent added assurance of success jy 
whatever undertaking the day may bring forth, 

The best dressing for professional work is not 
claborate dressing, ‘The clothes appropriate for 
all work are simple and do not follow exaggerated 
fashions, but they need never be so severe that 
they are re pe ‘ant, so durable that they last until 
everyone Is tired of them, so out of fashion that 
they are more conspicuous than the most exag. 
verated fashion and so unbecoming that no one 
ever discovers the few traces of beauty one really 
possesses. In other words they should never be 
the so-called clothes “good enough for school,” 
You should say ** Are they good enough, pretty 
enough and becoming enough to he Ip ne to in- 
terest Millie in her geography lesson or to keep 
Tommy in reasonably good order ? 

The person who thinks the clothes she wears 
one day in seven, her Sunday clothes, more in. 
portant than those she wears six days out of seven 
should cast her mind over the people she sees on 
Sunday and then over those she sees all the rest 
of the week. Which does she care the most for? 
She should also recall the pictures of her friends 
in her mind, whether they are the week- ~day pic. 
tures or the Sunday pictures, She will then 
realize how unavailing it is to look well one day 
in seven, and merely passable the rest of the time, 

‘The shirt waist and suit have become almost a 
uniform for professional and business women. 
They are so comfortable, so easily put on and 
kept in condition that there is every excuse for 
their popularity. There are shirt waists and 
shirt waists, however, those that are simple and 
appropriate and those that are not, those that are 
clean and those that are not, and those that are 
becoming and those that are noi. 

The elaborate sheer lace trimmed waist with 
low neck and short sleeves certainly does not fall 
in the category of those that are appropriate, 
There is nothing prettier and more appropriate 
for work than the white wash silk waist made 
simply but becomingly, ‘The wash silk waists 
with a line of color matching the skirt are also 
very pretty. 

A silk waist mate hing a suit skirt in color is 
considered more elegy: ant than a white waist and 
it is never quite the thing to wear a white waist 
and skirt on the street without the coat, no mal 
ter how warm it may be. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Draw the tulips in red, yellow and white, the leaves in green. 
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English—A Model Lesson on the Paragraph 


BY LENA 5S. 


© children on the previous diy 
had studied “The Knitting Les- 
son’? by Meyerheim. 

“What is the name of the pic 
ture we studied yesterday r 

"The Knitting Lesson.’ ”’ 

Let us shut our eyes, and see 
that picture again.’ (Phe children reproduce 
the picture mentally. ) 

“What do you see first in the picture 7” 

“T see the grandmother teaching a little girt 
to knit.” 

Are there any other things mm the picture? 

"The bureau, the rocker,”? cle. 

“What story did the artist wish to tell?” 

“He wanted to tell how the grandmother 
taught the little girl to knit.”’ 

Did he want you to see the grandmother and 
ihe little girl before you saw the other things In 
the picture 2? 

eR,” 

“Open books and find the picture again. 

“How did the artist make vou see the impor 
tant parts first 2° 

“THe placed them in’ the front part of the 
picture.” 

“Would the artist have been wise if he had 
placed the table where the people are, and the 
people farther back 2” 

**No.’”’ 

“So we find that in a good picture cach part 
is putin its right place.”’ 

The teacher next recalls to the children’s 
minds their pleasure ina picture studied in’ the 
previous grade, She shows “The First Step,”’ 
by Millet. and allows the children to study it for 
a few minutes, The picture is removed and con- 
versation follows: 

“What did the artist show ?’ 

“A baby taking his first step.’ 

Did the artist place many things for you to 
see at the same time ?”’ 

. No.’”’ 

“He placed the most important parts of the 
picture in the most important places. 

Here we find that an artist in painting pic- 
tures must remember to put every part of a pic- 
lure in its right place. In just the same way 
people who write stories must learn to put each 
part of the story in its right place. That is what 
we are to learn in our lesson today. ”” 

The children open mimeographed booklets to 
a familiar story chosen because of the pupils? 
vreat interest in it. 

“What is the title of the story?” 

*'The ‘Meeting of Ulysses and his Son.’ 

‘Do you see that this story is made up of dif- 
ferent parts??? (Phe children notice the parts 
as shown by indentation. ) 

“All the parts together tell about the meeting 
of Ulysses and his son, ! 





> 


+] 


i.et us now read each 
part, and while we read let us think what each 
part telly about.”? (A child reads the first part. ) 
“What does it tellabout? Where is Ulysses ?”’ 
“Ile is away from his home.’’ 
“What shall I write to show what this first 
part is about?” 
The teacher 
children :— 


writes under direction of — the 

1. “Ulysses away from home.” 

“Read the next part. Where is Ulysses now ? 
What shall I write ?”’ 

2. **Ulysses at the swineherd’s hut.” 

The next part is read. ‘The children give as a 
topic “The coming of 'Telemachus.”’ 

“Very good. ‘Telemachus came into the hut, 
or entered the hut. So let us write:”’ 

3. **The entrance of Telemachus.”’ 

The next paragraph is a little more dificult 

8 
for children to summarize. © ‘The teacher reads it, 
therefore to the class, putting as much feeling as 
band) fe) 

possible into her voice, "Then she says, “‘When 


DENECKE, 


you hear this part of the story what do you know 
about ‘Pelemachus 2°” 

He was kind.’ 

“Why was he kind ? 

“What shall we write for the next topic?” 

(‘The children learn the word fopic through the 
sense in which it is used. ) 

4. °°’Vhe kindness of Telemachus, ~~ 

In like manner the teacher leads the children to 
express the remaining topics: . 

5. ‘he conversation between ‘Telemachus and 
the swineherd,”’ 

‘The appearance of Minerva.’ 
*'Telemachus with his father at last.” 

So we see that to tell the story of the meeting 
of Ulysses and his son we had to tell all of these 
different parts: First, about Ulysses away from 
home, next about him at the swineherd’s hut,’’ 
ele. 

‘Peacher reads topics in order. 

“Would it have been just as well, children, to 
tell about the “Appearance of Minerva’ first, and 
next about ‘Ulysses away from home?” 

No.” 

“The parts must be told in’ the right order, 
every part must be in its right place, just as we 
found them in the pictures, 

“Of what is each part made 2” 

“OF sentences. ”’ 

Yes, and all of the sentences in each part tell 
about just one thought. Now vou may listen, 
with books closed. 1 shall read a group of sen- 
tences. They will all tell of just one thought. 
Afterward we shall see who knows which part of 
the story I have read.” 

The children discover that all the sentences read 
hy the teacher tell about “‘The kindness” of 
Velemachus. ”’ 

“Older boys and girls use a name in speaking 
of a group of sentences which tell just one part 
of a story or tell about just one thought. They 
call such a group of sentences a paragraph.” 
(The children, from their knowledge of syllables, 
aid in spelling the word, ) 

‘How many paragraphs has the story 2” 

Seven.” , 

“Why is the first group of sentences called a 
paragraph?” 

** Because they all tell of one thought.” 

*“May we write one sentence from the first 
paragraph, one from another, and other sentences 
from other parts, put them together, and call 
that group of sentences a paragraph ?”” 

**No.”’ 

“Why not?’ 

“They would tell of many thoughts, instead 
of one.”’ 

The children are told to close their books. 

‘Mary, you may read to the children.” 

The teacher whispers to Mary that she is to 
read two paragraphs. 

“When Mary has finished her reading, we shall 
see who can tell how many paragraphs she has 
read and which topics are given.” 

Mary reads; the children decide she has read 
the second and third paragraphs. 

Next, Anna is selected to te// all that belongs 
to the first paragraph. She is cautioned to tell 
only about Ulysses away from home. She must 
not overstep, and tell about Ulysses at the swine- 
herd’s hut. The children listen eagerly, and are 
quite happy to find that she knew just when to 
stop her part of the story. Anna 1s told to call 
upon some one to tell the next part. Anna finds 
eager eyes everywhere saying, "“Choose me, I 
can.’’ She chooses, and Isabel is now cautioned 
to tell only about **Ulysses at the swineherd’s 
hut.’? Someone is next chosen to tell the para- 
graph he likes best, and the children are to tell 
which topic he has chosen. ‘The children again 
open books, 

How can you tell where one paragraph ends 
and another begins ?”’ 


6. 
f 


Critic Teacher, Buffalo Teachers Training School 


“A little space is left.” 

“The first word of the paragraph is placed 
away from the edge.” 

“Yes, and now would you like to learn ay. 
other new word? We may say that when we 
write a new paragraph we must place its first 
word away from margin, or we must indent the 
first word,.”? 

The children give the phonetic spelling of 
“indent,” 

“When we have done that we say that the first 
word is indented,” 

Summary 


“What do we call a group of sentences that 
tell about just one thought?” 

“What does the artist remember in pulnting a 
picture 7” 

“What must a good story-teller remember iy 
writing a story?” 

Upon the following day the children write the 
story, the first row telling about first topic ouly, 
the next row about the second, ete. 

As another written application, the children 
are asked to write two paragraphs of the story, 
The work is continued through the term with 
other stories and in the reproduction of nature 
lessons. ‘The children are not required to para- 
graph until after an oral discussion outlining the 
topics. 


THER MEETING OF ULYSSES AND HIS SON 


Once upon a time there lived a brave Greek king, 
His name was Ulysses. He went away to the Trojan 
war, and did not return to his home until after twenty 
long years. All this while Ulysses longed for his 
home, and for his wife Penelope, and his little boy, 
Telemachus. . 

But at last Ulysses found his way to his own country. 
Minerva had made him appear like an old and rayged 
beggar so that his people might not know hii at once, 
This old beggar then found the lut of his old servant, 
the swineherd, The swineherd did not know his old 
inaster; but he treated the beggar kindly, and gave 
him food and shelter. 

The next morning as Ulysses and the swineherd were 
chatting pleasantly at their breakfast, they heard the 
sound of footsteps. They noticed the dogs wag their 
tails, and skip to the door, as if a friend were near. 
The swineherd soon saw who had come. ‘‘Oh, Telen- 
achus, my beloved Telemachus!'’ he said. He ran 
to him and kissed lis head and his hands, YLelemachius 
had just returned from a long journey. 

The young man now stepped into the swineherd’s 
hut. He stood before the strange beggar. He did not 
know that he was looking upon his own father, The 
hbeygar arose, that Telemachus might have his seit. 
‘No, no,’’ said ‘Telemachus kindly.’’ ‘‘ Do not move 
from your seat. I shall find another.’’ He politely 
led the old man by the hand to his seat again, and 
bent his head kindly toward him. Ulysses covered 
his eyes with his hands that he might not show lis 
tears, for he knew that it was his son, Telemaci:, 
who spoke these kind words. He was only a dear baby 
when last he saw him; and now he longed to take him 
in his arms at once. ; 

After this Telemachus and the swineherd talked of 
many things. At last Telemachus said to his old serv- 
ant, ‘'Go, now, to the palace. Tell my mother I have 
come back safely. I will wait for you here.” The 
swineherd at once obeyed. Now Telemaclins and lis 
father were left alone. 

At this moment Minerva appeared at the door anil 
beckoned to Ulysses. Ulysses went to her, ‘‘Yol 
may now inake yourself known to your son,” she 
said. Then she touched him with her golden wand: 
At once he became a king, and was clad in kingly 
garments. Telemachus was amazed! ‘‘ A moment ag? 
I saw a wrinkled begyar,’’ he said, ‘‘ but now 4 great 
king stands before me. Surely it must bea god wid 
is visiting us.’? He bowed his head. Then Ulys* 
said, ‘‘ Look again, Telemachus. I am no god but 
your own father.’ Ulysses could now no longer kee? 
back his tears. But Telemachus could not believe. 
was much too good to be true, he thought. But when 
Ulysses told how Minerva had changed his form sree 
aking to a beggar, Telemachus did believe. My 
father! My own father!’’ he said. They looked lons 
into each other’s eyes. ‘‘Have you at last come ti 
to me?'’ said Telemachus, and he wept for joy. y 
own dear child!’' said Ulysses, and his tears Sad 
down upon the cheeks of Telemachus. They kiss 
each other, and entbraced each other again and agall 
And so atter twenty years of lonely waiting Ulys* 
and Jis son were happy! 
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April Studies in Literature 


‘The Old Oaken Bucket’’ 


*, 





a poem is the getting out of it 
what was put into it by the au- 
thor, that is, the full apprecia- 
tion of the thought expressed in 
it. This appreciation of the 
thought expressed pre-supposes 
an intelligent understanding of the purpose the 
author had in mind in writing the poem. 

The purpose Samuel Woodworth had in giving 
us Lhe Old Oaken Bucket’’ was that he wished 
most of all to immortalize the one thing of his 
childhood that continually gave him pleasure 
then, and in after years filled his mind with the 
sweetest and best memories of his happy boyhood. 

The excellence of his best known poem lies in 
the fact, largely, that it appeals most strongly to 
the emotions, touching as it docs so admirably 
a feature of the home life which was typical of the 
average farm at that time. Its symbolism for 
plain living and right thinking is not the least 
of its beauties. 

What other inanimate object around his par- 
ents’ farm could the author have selected and so 
aptly described and yet been able to make people 
years afterward say, ““How true! I, too, remem- 
ber our old well-bucket and the taste of the cool, 
fresh water from it still lingers in my memory, 
hut who would have thought that anyone could 
express it all so beautifully?” 

The vital part of the poem is “*the old oaken 
hucket”’ itself, of course, but recall how many 
other objects and scenes are mentioned first, and 
how very artistically the theme proper bursts 
upon our mental vision as a grand finale, as it 
were, in the last two lines of each stanza. In- 
deed, the very first opening line is so intense and 
so wide docs it open the door to a store of rich 
memories that one can almost close one’s eyes 
and see the very objects spoken of pass in review 
hefore the mind. 

The description found in this poem andthe 
illusions suggested are perfection itself. Who 
of us could add or take away one word and 
make it more perfect? Surely the mind of an 
artist conceived the first stanza and the second 
stanza followed spontaneously, proving at once 
that art cannot be successfully separated from 
mture. It is here we find the delineator of one 
of the most priceless possessions on the farm at 
his best when he exclaims so rapturous! y,— 

“Lfonnd it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that natnre can yield.”’ 

The appeal in these two lines is possibly no 
less irresistible than the opening lines of one of 
the greatest poems that tell of the joys of country 
life, 

The skill of the poet is perhaps nowhere so 
evident as where he finishes his wonderful word 
picture in the concluding stanza of the poem. 
the character of the author himself is here very 
plainly depicted and our admiration for his 
“faney” and ‘‘sighs”’ compel a sympathy tiat is 
akin both to gratitude and reverence. 

When we have read this delightful tale of the 
bucket, we are standing on our tiptoes, reaching 
ip, yet far from touching the high pinnacle on 
Yhich Samuel Woodworth has placed his estima- 
tion of *‘that moss-covered vessel.’? ‘I'he musi- 
‘al swing of the rhythm in each verse leaves us 
a most pleasant attitude toward poetry. This 
feature is an added charm that never fails to fas- 
“nate both children and adults equally alike. 

The teaching of this poem is a happy task if 
the teacher possesses enthusiasm, one of the pre- 
"quisites in the successful presentation of any 
subject, 

As this is a reminiscent poem it will be neces- 
“ry to resort to the imagination of the children 
“netimes, which is a comparatively easy thing 
lot a skillful teacher to do. No poem appeals 
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so strongly to children as one they feel their par- 
ents will enjoy with them, This mutual enjoy- 
ment of child and parent of a lesson is inevit- 
able if it dwells on any phase of home life. 

A splendid way to present The Old Oaken 
Bucket” is in story form (no book being visi- 
ble), gradually emphasizing the well where the 
farmer nearly always goes at noon to get a drink; 
then tell the children that a poet wrote a poem 
about a well-bucket just as Longfellow wrote a 
poem about an Indian boy. 

Preceding the telling of the story, the chil- 
dren may be asked their experiences on the farm 
and their opinions of objects making up the at- 
tractive parts of a farm. Also question them as 
to any discussions they have heard at home of 
their parents’ or grandparents’ enjoyment of the 
hest things of farm life. ‘Vhe obvious reason of 
these questions is to obtain the interest of the 
class and give the setting of the poem its correct 
perspective. Without this careful presentation, 
half the study period, or rather, the value of it, 
may be worse than lost. 

Now turn to the board for a thorough word 
study and make sure the class grasps the more 
difficult words, especially the new ones. Bear in 
mind the meaning df a word is not properly 
learned until it is correctly used in a siniple sen- 
tence within the grasp of the child’s understand- 
ing. It is a well known fact that wide-a-wake 
pupils can become interested in utilizing new 
words; and by using new words in original sen- 
tences the apparently indifferent and backward 
pupil is very often aroused to active work, Some 
of these words must be marked, pronounced, ex- 
plained and used in a short sentence by the 
teacher alone ‘at first. Such words as ‘‘reverts, 
exquisile, intrusively,’’ etc., are not ustially in 
the working vocabulary of the average grammar 
grade pupil. Fortunately, these more diilicult 
words are few in this selection, a pleasing fact to 
both teacher and class. 

By no means try to make this poem a study of 
words alone. Words merely convey ideas, But 
on the other hand new and difficult words in a 
Jesson have their function and must be consid- 
ered, Never destroy the thought a particular 
word expresses by tiring the children with effusive 
examples of it, 

The object of teaching “The Old) Oaken 
Bucket”? is more far-reaching than the enjoy- 
ment it gives or the knowledge it imparts. Every 
poem that follows should mean more to the class 
for the study of this one. When children have 
become saturated with the spirit of a few poems, 
a solid foundation for other poetry has been 
made, and a liking for poetry ought to be in- 
culeated into the growing minds of all children. 

A final suggestion about the teaching of this 
lesson is, that the teacher should either read on 
recite it to the very best of her ability before the 
children begin on it by themselves, 
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The Old Oaken Bucket 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, and tie mill which stood 
by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairy-honse nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung 1n the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well, 


That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield, 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it tell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well—- 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose {rom the well, 





How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips, 

And now, tar removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well— 

‘The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 


’ 


—Samuel Woodworth. 
The word-study given here may be modified ac- 
cording to the individual needs of the teacher, 
This is probably a full list. 
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‘‘How the Robin Came’”’ 
AN ALGONOUIN LEGEND 


gay JO MATTER what its theme may 

/} be, its significance, content, or 
any special qualities that it pos- 
sesses, the legendary story, in 
either prose or poetry, invari- 
ably has a charm, so attractive 
and enduring that it almost never 

fails to delight and to please all classes of read 
ers. The legends of one’s native heath, or of 
the country of one’s ancestors, is of particular 
and perhaps of more personal interest. This 
general fascination that seems to surround leg. 
ends might be attributed to several reasons,— 
partly because of the fact that it so often links 
characters and objects of the far remote past with 
existing present conditions in an almost inde- 
scribable manner; but mostly because of the re- 
lationship it suggests that should exist between 
the real and ideal in all living. 

The mere fact that a legend usually treats of a 
historical topic ina mythical way does not de- 
tract from its worth as a literary gem. Possibly 
it is this atmosphere of little inconsistencies that 
abound in the legend tale that makes them ever 
welcome in the field of literature. ‘The legends 
of the Indian tribes of our country are of especial 
interest to school children. The reason for this 
is obvious, since all children receive with joy any 
story relating to the red man, with his free out- 
door life and his many feats of prowess and skill. 

Needless as it is to mention the moral lesson it 
gives, the legend affords numerous instances in 
which strength of character, beauty of right liv- 
ing and truth prevail; these characteristic ele- 
ments must be duly emphasized without too much 
so-called “moral preaching.’’ If interest and at- 
tention are the two most vital factors in instruc- 
tion, then there remains nothing more powerful 
to produce these factors than an Indian legend 
and a teacher full of the subject willing to aid 
her class by any knowledge or information re- 
garding this form of literature; thus helping 
them in subsequent reading of this nature and 
fostering a desire to study the higher classics 
which come later. 

Who were the Algonquins? (A nation of In- 
dians.) Where did they live? (The Algonquins 
claimed that part of our country extending from 
the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi; their north- 
ern neighbors being the Iroquois and the Mobil- 
ian Confederacy bordering them on the south.) 
What is a legend? Mention another legend you 
have read or heard of. Has this poem a pleasant 
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heginning? Why? In which month is it being 
told? Can you explain why the month of May 
is selected? Where are they sitting? Describe 
an apple tree? Were there apples on the tree? 
What birds are considered home birds, and why ? 
Is the author making up the story himself? How 
many sons had the Indian chief? Did the chief 
Jove his son? At what age is a boy considered 
“well-nigh grown?” What is a “trial-lodge?” 
In what ways was this Indian youth tested to 
show his power of endurance? Why was this 
treatment crucl in thiscase? (Because this boy 
was evidently not so strong or robust as some 
others who had recovered from their experience at 
the trial-lodge, therefore it was unfair and cruel. ) 
What plea did the boy make to his father? How 
did the chieftain reply? Did he mean to be so 
pitiless toward his son? Was the father self- 
ish in his interest for the boy, or was it honor 
he craved? What are hemlock sprays? When 
did the old chieftain finally go to his son? Mean- 
ing of **moose’’ and “*samp?’? Quote the father’s 
words here. What did he find? Does he grieve 
for hisson? What did they bury with the Indian 
hov? Meaning of “preening ?’’? What was seen 
on the lodge-top? Describe a robin. — About 
what time do the robins build nests in your lo- 
cality? What did this robin say or sing? When 
do the maple’s red buds swell? What is a wind 
flower? Meaning of “*kin,’’ ‘genesis’? and 
“myth?” Why do pride and wrong doing produce 
hate? Why do praise and singing bring hap- 
piness? Do you suppose the old Indian chieftain 
learned a lesson from the robin’s song ? 
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Mention several things American boys do now 
in order to become strong and win in games. 
What can you tell of the Algonquins ? 


How the Robin Came 

AN ALGONQUIN LEGEND 
Happy young friends, sit by me, 
Under May’s blown apple-tree, 
While these home-birds in and out 
Through the blossoms flit about. 
Hear a story, strange and old, 
By the wild red Indians told, 
How the robin came to be: 
Once a great chief lett his son,—- 
Well-beloved, his only one,— 
When the boy was well-nigh grown, 
In the trial-lodge alone. 
Lett for tortures lony and slow 
Youths like him must undergo, 
Who their pride of manhood test, 
Lacking water, food, and rest. 
Seven days the tast he kept, 
Seven nights he never slept. 
Then the young boy, wrung with pain, 
Weak from nature’s overstrain, 
Faltering moaned a low complaint: 
‘*Spare me, father, for I faint!’’ 
But the chieftain, haughty-eyed, 
Hid his pity in his pride. 
‘*You shall be a hunter good, 
Knowing never lack of food; 
You shall be a warrior great, 
Wise as fox and strong as bear; 
Many scalps your belt shall wear, 
If with patient heart you wait 
Bravely till your task is done. 
Better you should starving die 
Than that boy and squaw should cry 
Shame upon your father’s son!’’ 
When next morn the sun’s first rays 
Glistened on the hemlock sprays, 
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Straight that lodge the old chief sought, 
And boiled samp and moose meat brought. 
‘Rise and eat, my son!’’ he said. 
Lo, he found the poor boy dead! 

As with grief his grave they made, 
And his bow beside him laid, 

Pipe, and knife, and wampum-braid, 
On the lodge-top overhead, 

Preening smooth its breast of red 
And the brown coat that it wore, 

Sat a bird, unknown before. 

And as if with human tongue, 
‘*Mourn me not,’’ it said, or sung; 
“J, a bird, am still your son, 
Happier than if hunter ficet, 

Ora brave, before your feet 

Laying scalps in battle won. 

Friend of man, my song shall cher 
Lodge and corn-land ; hovering near 
To each wigwam I shall bring 
Tidings of the coming spring ; 

Kvery child my voice shall know 

In the moon of melting snow, 

When the maple’s red bud swells, 
And the wind-flower lifts its bells, 
As their fond companion 

Men shall henceforth own your son. 
And iny song shall testify 

That of liuman kin am I.”’ 


Thus the Indian legend saith 

How, at first, the robin came 

With a sweeter life from death, 

Bird for boy, and still the same. 

if my young friends doubt that this 

Is the robin’s genesis, 

Not in vain is still the myth 

If a truth be found therewith: 

Unto gentleness belong 

Gifts unknown to pride and wrong ; 

Happier far than hate is praise,- 

He who sings than he who slays. 
~fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 


Picture Study —“The Little Rabbit Seller” 


is! The children’ will think so, 
and will be eager to begin work 
on it when a copy is placed in 
their hands. 

The question, ““What do you 
see in your picture?’ will be 
greeted by, “I see six children, a basket and four 
rabbits. I also see a house, with a fence around 
it, and I see some trees in the background, 

Since the rabbits will naturally become the 
center of interest, we will begin our lesson with 
them as a topic of conversation, Which one of 
these little girls owns the rabbits? ‘The one who 
has the basket suspended from her neck of course. 

The basket must be very heavy. What do you 
see that makes you think itis? Yes, the little 
girl keeps the strain from her neck by holding 
the basket with both hands. 

There is a mother rabbit in the basket and 
also three baby rabbits. ‘The little girl has made 
them a nice bed of straw, She has a light cover 
for them also, which she has removed now so the 
children can look at them. See, it is fastened 
on the inside of the basket and can be pulled 
over them when she starts off again, 

She is a poor little girl, Tam sure. What can 
you find about her dress that tells you this? Yes, 
her feet are bare. Her dress is old and her face 
has a careworn look. 

I wonder why she has to sell her little 1abbits, 
for 1 am sure she would like to keep them. —Per- 
haps her father is dead and she has to help her 
mother make a living for the small children at 
home and so she raises rabbits to do this. She 
started out early in the morning and she hopes 
to sell them in a little while. Iam sure it was 
early for these little children were on their way 
to school when they heard the little rabbit seller 
call out in her sweet voice, **Who will buy a 
rabbit? Who will buy?” 

The little boy has his book satchel and the two 
little girls are ready for school also. The large 
girl has been caring for the baby. She is giving 
him a ride on her back. The haby is too small 
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“The Little Rabbit Seller” 


to care for the rabbits. Tt cares more for the 
apple it is eating, 

The little girl is feeding the baby rabbit. See 
how it holds up its mouth for a bite of the 
candy she has. 

See the queer house. It is built of stone and 
wood. See in what a rude way the roof is fash- 
ioned, ‘There is a fence built of rails around the 
flower garden at the side. You can just see the 
stone step, and the pitcher which is setting in the 
window. Perhaps there is some milk in the 
pitcher which they wish to keep cool. 

See the shadows on the ground. 

I feel sure the little rabbit seller will sell her 
rabbits and how happy she will be when she goes 
home to her mother with the money. They will 
be able to buy many good things to eat and some 
clothes to keep them warm. 

Turn your pictures over on your desk and we 
will hear something about the artist who painted 
the picture we have heen studying. This picture 


was painted by Meyer Von Bremen, whose right 
name was Johann Meyer. He was called Meyer 
Von Bremen because he was from the city of 
Bremen and the name means, ‘Meyer from 
Bremen,’’ or Meyer of Bremen. There were 0 
many other men by the name of Meyer that it 
was necessary to distinguish them, 

Meyer Von Bremen was born in Bremen in 
1818, and died in Berlin in 1886. He seemed to 
understand children at play and at work better 
than other artists. He thought each child hada 
right to a happy childhood and did much in his 
lifetime to make the children of the poorer peo- 
ple of Germany have a part in the joys of 
childhood, 

One Christmas eve as he was walking down 
the street, very happy over some greater success 
than usual, he chanced to pass by a toy store 
At the window stood a Jittle boy who was shab- 
hily dressed, but despite his thin clothes, under 
which he could not be warm, the little fellow 
seemed happy, and when Mr, Meyer spoke to 
him and asked what he was looking at the child 
replied that he wanted a Christmas present for 
his mother and could not decide which toy t 
buy as he had only five cents to spend. 

Mr. Meyer was touched by this pathetic 1- 
cident and took the child into the store ant 
bought him all the toys he desired for himsel 
and for his small brothers and sisters, But he 
persuaded him that his mother would rather 
have a nice basket filled with good things from 
the grocery store than all the toys he could buy. 

Then he took him to the clothing store an 
made him comfortable. After this he accoir 
panied him home and was well rewarded for bis 
kindness, for from the children of this household 
he obtained some of his best studies of child life 

Unlike some of the artists, he was very wealthy 
and his pictures brought high prices. 

When he was ten years of age he painted @ 
small picture of two children intent on sailing 
an egg-shell boat. Every one praised this ® 
that he tried again and again, and soon produce 
pictures which were general favorites. 
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Geography— What Other Teachers Are Doing 


Fifth Year Geography of the State 
By C. E. C. Longyear, New York 


After interest has been 
developed in the study of 
the State, and the location, 
both relative and exact, 
has been fixed on the pu- 
pils’ minds, considerable 
time may profitably be 
spent on the form, general 
and exact, the latter being 
made the basis of many 
lessons, at the same time 
affording an opportunity 
for the study of the boun- 
daries, the principal sur- 
face features, including the location of the prin- 
cipal mountain groups, the courses of the princi- 
pal rivers, the location and names of the inland 
waters and waterways, the location of many of 
the largest cities of the State, and interesting 
facts regarding them, either commercial, indus- 
trial or historical. ‘Three of the most important 
railroads of the State should also be located. 

In accomplishing these results, I have found the 
following method successful and interesting: 
After asking several review questions, to stimu- 
late the interest of the pupils in the Jesson and to 
connect the previous lessons with the one in hand, 
I step to the board and draw the northern bound- 
ary of the State (New York), at the same time 
asking the class the following questions: 1. What 
is latitude? 2. Is our State north or south of the 
equator? $. How far north? 4, ‘Then what 
parallel forms the northern boundary of the 
State? or, what is the latitude of the northern 
part of New York State? “These may be asked 
and answered almost as soon as the line can be 
drawn because the pupils have had work on fat- 
itude in connection with the exact location. 

The eastern boundaries of the State are next 
taken up, the lines being drawn in accompaniment 
to the following questions asked briskly: 1. What 
lake forms the northeastern boundary of the State ? 
2. How long isit? 3. What lake and river join 
it and extend into the State? 4. What short 
river next forms part of the boundary, a little 
loop? 5. How much of Lake Champlain does 
New York claim? Who claims the other part? 
How is the boundary line determined? 6. Who 
discovered Lake Champlain? What made Lakes 
George and Champlain so useful in colonial 
times? 7. What three states are east of the State ? 

Long Island is drawn. 1. What waters sur- 
round this island? 2. How long is the island? 
3. Which end of the island has the more people ? 
4. What large city at the westernend? At this 
puint there may be’ given many facts like those 
given on pages 19 and 20 of Montgomery’s 
**Leading Facts in Geography.”’ ‘The pupils may 
read the text individually and one of them tell it, 
or the teacher may tell it. Questions should be 
asked to fasten the facts and to hold the interest. 
Those not familiar with the above text may get 
information from any other on the subject of 
truck farming on Long Island or tell about it 
from their own stock of knowledge. ‘This subject 
will be reviewed in the next lessons by questions, 
information being given by the teacher or text 
one day and by the pupils the next. The object 
of taking up facts while drawing the outline map 
is to associate the agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial or historical facts with location a step 
ata time, as fifth grade pupils are unable to 
grasp readily except in this way. As the outline 
grows, as it were, on the blackboard, the pupils’ 
knowledge and interest also grows, until, when the 
map is completed, occupying several recitations, 
the pupils will have learned a number of facts 
arranged in such an orderly manner that they 
may be reproduced rapidly and fully. 

‘The southern boundary between New York and 
Pennsylvania is drawn next. ‘This is the forty- 
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second parallel. What is the latitude of the 
southern part of western New York? About how 
many degrees wide from north to south is New 
York? New York State is about three hundred 
miles from north to south, Divide the number 
of miles by the number of degrees and develop a 
knowledge of the length of a degree of latitude in 
New York, Locate Rouse Point and New York 
City on the map and tell how long it would take 
to travel between these two places. When the 
outline is complete the distance from east to west 
and the time it takes to go from New York to 
Buffalo may be given. ‘These facts will be re- 
viewed when railroads are considered, 

Delaware River with its source in the western 
yart of the Catskill region is added to the map. 
The river is formaily described as it is represented 
on the map. It forms part of the boundary and 
then darts off into the blackboard space beyond. 
Show on the United States map that it leaves the 
boundary line at Port Jervis and flows between 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, ‘Tell of the ‘Tri- 
state Rock at Port Jervis. Ask if any have ever 
seen it. 

There remains one space to be filled in’ the 
southern boundary, that between New York and 
New Jersey. Later the story of Washington’s 
retreat may be described and followed on a simi- 
lar outline map drawn hastily. Let me repeat 
that these drawings and talks by the teacher and 
pupils may take up several lessons, cach day 
showing a decided improvement in’ the outline 
and in the answers given by the children. 

Beginning with the western end of the forty- 
fifth parallel already drawn, the St. Lawrence 
River, the southern shore of Lake Ontario, the 
Niagara River, the eastern shore of Lake Erie, 
and the south-western boundary between New York 
and Pennsylvapia are drawn, the teacher ques- 
tioning and giving knowledge while drawing. 
A talk about the Thousand Islands, the irregular 
boundary line in the St. Lawrence on account of 
these islands, the effect of the Great Lakes upon 
the climate of the surrounding places, the story 
of the Niagara Falls—illustrated with postcards 
or photographs, some facts about the Welland 
canal and why it is needed, are given as the out- 
line is drawn. 

The outline is finished, 'The pupils are sent to 
the blackboard, and while the next class is recit- 
ing they draw the outline as they remembered 
seeing it drawn by the teacher. In this they will 
improve from day to day. They should have 
daily practice for some time. The manner of 
procedure may be different each day. For in- 
stance, the following day after they have com- 
pleted the outline as above described, one pupil 
may be sent to the board in front of the class and 
asked to draw the forty-fifth parallel; another, 
to represent Lake Champlain; a boy to indicate 
Lake George; a girl, the loop of the Poultney 
River ;another the boundary between Vermont and 
New York, and otkers the boundary of Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, and so on until the outline 
is completed. 

When the outline is thus complete, fill in, one 
day with representations of the highlands and 
lowlands; the next, with the rivers showing the 
drainage; at another time the chief cities, loca- 
ting them and talking about them in an informal 
way; again the mineral deposits; the products, 
printing the name in the region that is known to 
produce them in large quantities; and finally, 
commercial activities, and the historical interests 
of the state. 

The industries of the State should be given a 
large o> in these lessons, and stories of early 
New York and the Iroquois Indians when interest 
flags. Also, the pupils may be eager to tell the 
class about places they each have visited. I en- 
courage them to do this. Broaden their view by 
describing scenes that you have visited. Use the 
text for reading and discussion in class. They 
may be questioned on the text, first with open 


) geographical. 


books; then with geographies closed, 

Make the study of the State a real live subject 
and your fifth grade will be better qualified to 
leave the study of their native Country and State 
to turn their attention to South America, Asia, 
Africa and Australia, the work laid out for the 
second term in the New York State Elementary 
Syllabus. 





Educational Exhibits 
By Henrietta M. Brayton, Massachusetts 





¥FTER a class has completed the 
study of a grand division, it can 
be made very profitable to hold 
an exhibit of things about which 
they have studied in this connee. 
tion. It serves to connect for. 

: eign countries to us by showing 
our mutual! dependence, and brings to our mind 
on a miniature scale what the World’s Fairs do jn 
a magnificent way. A few practical suggestions 
will make the plan clearer. 

First, as .to the exhibit itself. Select a list of 
prominent productions of the grand division, and 
see to it that samples of as many as possible are 
procured, either by loan or purchase. — These 
should include animal, vegetable and mineral 
productions as well as manufactures. Curiosities 
have a place too. Ask the pupils to find articles 
in their homes which came wholly or in part from 
these countries to lend them for the occasion, The 
taste of the teacher will determine the most effect- 
ive method of arrangement whether by countries, 
by relative importance or some other plan. 

Charts showing the amount of production of 
various items in comparison with the world’s sup- 
ply should be placed in view; also maps with 
trade routes. Pictures illustrating various in- 
dustries may also be used, also of **captains of 
industry’? connected with the industries repre. 
sented, pictures of typical places and animals, 
rulers of the countries included. — Flags, coats-of- 
arms, etc., of the different nations should be dis. 
played. Postage stamps and coins are interesting, 
and it is surprising how many articles can be 
gathered from the families of the pupils and their 
neighbors. 

When the exhibit is provided for, the next 
thing to prepare is a program to accompany il, 
for it may easily be made a public day. The 
whole thing may be given in an elaborate or sim- 
ple manner, according to circumstances, so while 
suggestions are given to make it elaborate, many 
of them may be omitted, or replaced by other 
features, 

Each political division might be represented 
by a pupil dressed in appropriate costume, and 
the pupil might read or recite something charac- 
teristic of the country represented.* Compositions 
descriptive of leading industries, or on any topic 
associated with the general subject should be read. 
As far as practicable, the national songs should 
be sung, Poems should be recited which are 1 
the prevailing line of thought. It will be a good 
time to present quite prominently the interde 
yendence of nations and the dignity of labor. 
Helpful poems on this line: are Lowell's “The 


' Heritage,’’ Whittier’s *‘Songs of Labor,” etc. 


If deemed expedient, the exercises may be fol 
lowed by the serving to the guests of some light re 
freshments to consist as far as possible of articles 
brought from the countries studied. For instance: 
North America, apples; South America, Rio 
coffee; Europe, olives, oranges, almonds or Tr 
sins; Asia, Japan tea (served by girls in costume); 
Africa, dates or figs. 

The same general plan could be made use of 

yon a smaller scale with an important single cout 
‘try, then using historical matter as well ® 


S am ee : : : 3 of 
*Valuable material for this has been given in the Instr, 


from time to time; especially see ‘‘A Day in Europe, age 
1905, page 34, and “A Geographical Exercise,’ October, 1905) P 
31.—THE HDITORS. 
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The Friendly Visitor in Indianapolis 


UST now the topic of universal 
interest, to Hoosier teachers, 
secms to be the new Indiana law 
for Vocational Education. Spe- 
cialists are being placed on the 
Institute and Association pro- 
grams to interpret and discuss 

this law and to suggest the most practical means 

of working out the problem of placing the in- 
dustrial work in add public schools. 

In view of this, the Friendly Visitor would be 
inclined to give the most of her time to the study 
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A Dramatization of “Walnut Hunting” in the Number Class 


of the methods used in vocational instruction 
inthe Indianapolis City schools. But I became 
so interested in the arithmetic work done by the 
teachers and children under the supervision of 
Miss Georgia Alexander that I find it one of the 
chief subjects of my notes, photographs and 
sketches. 

In the primary room of School 45 the children 
were in front, earnestly, and gracefully dramati- 
zing asong, asa bit of recreation after their num- 
her lesson. Their counting work was on the 
desks in the form of original arrangements of 
splints; at the right of each arrangement the 

toblem was demonstrated with number tablets, 
lhe great variety of forms evolved from a lim- 
ited number of sticks showed that the freedom 
aid individuality of the child is encouraged, 
while the placing of the correct figures proved 
that the work is comprehensive to each one. 

Figures I and II are typical number papers 
done in a previous lesson. The results were ob- 
tained by distributing 314-inch squares of paper, 
which were marked off in 4- 
inch strips. Each child was 
asked to cut the strips and place 
them upon a 9x12 sheet of 
manila drawing paper, using 
6 strips in each arrangement. 
When the placing of the strips 
and the numbers and sign ex- 
plaining the combination were 
correct, they were fastened to 
the drawing paper. Only the 
ends of the strips were pasted, 
but the entire surface of the 
number tablets was pasted. The 
ine separating the figures was 
made with crayon. 

In several visits to this pri- 
mary class, I always found the 
same happy concentration, in- 
terest and independence on the 
part of the child. The number 
lesson was just as fascinating to 
them as the songs, games and 
stories, 

Lacking the exquisite color 
of the original, the small pho- 





tograph of this room, fails to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the beauty of the mural decora- 
tions by Helen McK. Steele. Several In- 
dianapolis schools are fortunate enough to have 
their rooms decorated by the original works of 
recognized artists. 

The large numeral frames for the teacher and 
the individual frames for the children used in 
this room were made by the eighth grade boys 
in their manual training classes. ‘These frames 
are well constructed and unusually pleasing in 
color. ‘hey are stained a dark brown and the 
. wooden balls are made in soft 
tones of various colors. (Quite 
a contrast to the crude, glaring 
colors one usually sees in similar 
numeral devices. ) 

Throughout this sixteen-room 
building the blackboard work 
was carefully written, the ex- 
planatory sketches, maps, ete., 
were well placed. This board 
work gave an idea of an ex- 
cellent correlation of the various 
subjects, 

The following number lesson 
was copied from the board in a 
second grade room :— 


WALNUT HUNTING* 

It was a frosty morning and Paul 
took six of us boys nutting. Ilow 
many boys were in the party? 

Frank and I rode with Paul in the 
donkey cart. How many boys 
walked? 

Three of us brouglit baskets and 
the rest brought bags. How many 
boys brought bags? 

Interest was added by having a group of boys 
dramatize the lesson. The happy expression of 
the small girl in the front seat shows how much 
tun the oft-dreaded number lesson may be. 

In the addition work, the pupils are not al- 
lowed to count by ones. When unable to recog- 
nize combinations of figures, they are required to 
return to the construction of the number in some 
objective way, preferably with group counters. 

Ihis class was reading **Hiawatha.’’? On the 
blackboard ledge were a number of large pictures 
portraying Indians and their life. ‘Three of the 
paintings had been made to illustrate special 
passages in the poem, 

A fifth grade illustrated their lesson in deci- 
mals with a 9x12 sheet of squared paper. For a 
unit the pupil cut a square containing one hun- 
dred small squares, for one-tenth a row of ten 
squares, for one one-hundredth one small square. 


*This lesson and some of the exercises described will probably 
appear in the “Alexander—Dewey Arithmetic,” to be published 
by Longmans, Green & Co, 
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Figure i 








Figure Il 


In this same room, the advanced class (6 B’s) 
had made very good relief maps of Europe, using 
a board as the foundation. 

Holland was the subject of their geography 
lesson, ‘They had an excellent collection of post- 
als and pictures for reference. A “*bit of the 








An Eighth Grade Class in the Gymnasium 


Netherlands’? was worked out on the sand-table. 
On one side was the sea with its quaint little 
boats; through the middle of the space a high 
dyke had been carefully built of wood and earth; 
on the other side were the farm-houses with cows 
grazing nearby; small dolls 
dressed in peasant costumes 














Miss Georgia Alexander, Supervising Principal of Five Public Schools, in Her Office, School 45 








were in the foreground near the 
windmill constructed with a 
Meceano set. 

A talented pupil had made a 
remarkably good Dutch land- 
scape on the board. Below it 
was an arithmetic lesson using 
the names Mr. Kopman, Mr. 
Scheldt, Mr. Schmidt for the 
people mentioned in the trans- 
actions, and basing the prob- 
lems on the subjects of tulip 
bulbs, cheese, cows, ete. 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRI. 
AL WORK 


The Manual Training for the 
intermediate grades is planned 
by the special supervisors, but 
the actual teaching of the sub- 
ject is done by the grade teach- 
ers. One afternoon of each 
week is given to this work. 
Two teachers exchange pupils; 
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one takes all of the girls for sewing, the other 


has the boys for elementary woodwork, 


In the sewing classes the fourth grade girls 
make an apron, pricushion, a tarlatan Christmas 
stocking or a Christnias bag, a towel, etc. The 


problems for the fifth grade include patches on 
checked gingham, a linen case for handkerchiefs, 
a pillowcase, and for Christmas the girls furnish 
their own material and choose any of the follow- 











Primary Room Showing the Beautiful Frieze Painted for the School by 
Helen McK. Steele 


ing objects for their work: a lavender sachet, 
chamots bag for jewelry, a lingerie ribbon holder, 
pin case or ulilily bag. 

‘The seventh and eighth grade girls have a two 
years’ course under a special teacher in the Do- 
mestic Science departinent, Large, well-equipped 
kitchens, and a model dining-room are located 
in the basements. The classes are kept small 
enough to make possible individual and practical 
instruction. 

The equipment for the wood work of the fourth 
and fifth grades consists of try-squares, sloyd 
knives, planes, coping saw with blades of dif- 
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ferent sizes, saw table and clamps, hammers, 
sand-paper, fiber boards, and the wood. 

The problems worked out are toys, postal card 
cases, a game board, bird-house, calendar- 
mount, ete. 

The manual training supervisor supplies each 
teacher with a set of blue print drawings that 
outline the work to be done. They show the 
exact method of holding and using each of the 
tools, and explain the various 
steps to be taken in the develop- 
ment of each probiem. 

Sketch II] was copied from the 
print which gave the directions 
for making the calendar mount. 
The drawing was on a scale of 
4 inch toan inch, but our copy 
is much reduced. The actual 
size of the board used for the 
mount was 4!% by 6 inches. 

In the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades the boys work in 
the shops under the direction of 
a special teacher. In one class 
they were just completing some 
lurgesleds. ‘The mechanical skill 
they acquire before they leave for 
the high school is shown in the 
furniture made for the Prinei- 
pal’s office and for halls. The 
hovs made the two teachers’ 
desks, clock, hat-rack, taboret 
and dibrary table for Miss Alex- 
ander’s office at School No. 45. 
One of the charms of this restful) room is) the 
harmony of color in walls, wood-work, rags, fur- 
niture and ornaments, all of which is emphasized 
hy the beautful windows. The physical culture 
department has large well-ventilated and well- 
equipped gymnasiums. Our illustration is of an 
eighth grade class drilling with Indian clubs. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT 


The art work has long been recognized as one 
of the strongest departinents of the Indianapolis 
schools. “They have many unusual opportunities 
for securing excellent results. ‘Phe spacious halls 
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contain beautiful reproductions of the world’, 
masterpieces, also a number of original works he 
such well-known artists as ‘T. C. Steele, Willian 
Forsythe and Otto Stark. Then there are large 
collections of prints and books for reference jy,. 
terial, but perhaps the greatest incentive for art 
study came when the School Board arranged wit), 


the directors of the Herron Art Institute for ihe 


school children to have free admissions to their 
various exhibits and the benefit of fifty scholar. 
ships for work in the Saturday classes. 

The hearty cooperation of the directors and 
faculty of the Art Institute with the Schoo 
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Figure III 


Board and the art supervisors of the public 
schools was so successtul that last year one hun 
dred scholarship pupils worked in the Saturday 
art classes (fifty from the advanced grammar 
schools, and fifty from the high school), 

‘There is a large room on the first floor given 
over to the public school children. Here the 
teachers may arrange to bring their classes for 
special study of the museum materials, that will 
aid in the interpretation and comprehension of 
the work, not only in art but in history, geog- 
raphy and reading. Many special lectures are 
given here illustrated by work that is within the 
ability and comprehension of the child. There 
are also story hours of great value. 

All of the expenses of this Art Extension 
Work are provided for by the School Board. 


Crayon Studies as Seat Work in the First Grade 


AN EXPLANATION AND A DISCUSSION OF THEIR USE 


BY IDA V. FLOWERS, 






OR the primary teacher, the prob- 
lem of seat work is an ever pres- 
ent one, large in importance, 
varied in nature, difficult of so- 
AN lution. _ ‘Teachers of the first 
GT OPN grade find this problem espe- 
cially complex since they are 

confronted by the limitations, not only of the 
child’s ability on the one hand, but also of the 
school equipment on the other. Throughout my 
career as a primary teacher, the subject of seat 
work has always been with me; at first as a very 
troublesome and rather valueless phase of the 
work; after some years of experience it is with 
me still asa problem, but helped by various plans 
which not only simplify it and render it a 
more Vital phase of the classroom work, but also 
make it less burdensome to me as a_ teacher. 
It is with the hope of passing on to other teach- 
ers some of the means which have so materially 
assisted me that this article is herewith presented. 
The principal part of the discussion will be 
devoted to the origin, use, and values of a cer- 
tain kind of seat work, but before the account of 
this particular work is given, it may be well to 
have before us, by way of recall, certain general 
phases of the subject. It has been stated that 
seat work is an important problem. Upon the 
solution of this problem rests the question of 
whether the periods devoted to seat work shall be 
a vital part of the day or a part that is almost 
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or entirely wasted. The thoughtful teacher 
wishes her pupils to be profitably occupied, not 
merely kept busy. In order to be profitable, the 
seat work assigned must possess certain essential 
features. It should be: (1) ‘The outgrowth of a 
lesson Immediately or almost immediately pre- 
ceding. (2) The continuation of work begun in 
another period, (3) ‘The preparation for a suc- 
ceeding period, Carrying out these phases will 
necessarily involve correlation, and upon the 
daily program will’appear seat work connected 
with the nature or literature period, the number 
work, reading, phonics, construction, ete. 

In selecting the forms of seat work to illustrate 
these phases, the teacher should realize these 
facts :— 

1. The work prescribed should not be too great 


a tax on the fine muscular co-ordinations, * 


2. It should not engender bad habits. 
3. It should be sufficiently simple to be accom- 


plished unaided. 


4. It should make variety of appeal. 
5. It should necessitate thought, not blind 


imitation. 


~ 


j. It should strengthen the recitation. 
It should train the eye and hand. 
. It should frequently be of such a character . 


ie a) =~ 


that the finished result will be pleasing to the 
child. 


In striving to live up to these obligations, I 


have devised various forms of seat work in con- 
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nection with reading, number, nature and litera 
ture. It is the seat work used in connection with 
the last two subjects with which [ shall now deal. 

Seat work as an outgrowth of nature, liter- 
ture, or an allied subject, should have a daily 
place on the first grade program. In my own 
classrooms, the use of free drawing and cutting 
as the manual side of such seat work did not 
give entire satisfaction, and as an adjunct ol 
these, I introduced the use of mimeographed out- 
line pictures to be colored, cut and mounted, 
For instance, after a lesson on the woodpecker, 
dealing with coloring, size, and characteristic 
posture of the bird, a mimeographed picture of 
the woodpecker was given to each child. A 
sample paper showing coloring, cutting and 
mounting was exhibited and directions were git! 
for execution. ‘The results were more than satist- 
tory and therefore, the work was continued. AS 
time passed, [ had prepared a fairly complete set 
which touched upon many of the lessons 11 1 
ture and literature, . ; | 

The figure in the center of page 35 is intended 
to be used in connection with the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. The story of Little 
George Washington,”’ attractively told in Te 
Story Hour,”’ by Wiggin and Smith, can be ¥ 
lowed by the use of this picture. It should be 
colored, cut out, mounted on a large sheet % 
gray paper, and the name ** George Washington 
written beneath. 
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Cut No. 3 forms a beau- 
tiful seat work exercise in 
connection with May Day. 
The song ‘*May” in the 
Eleanor Smith Course, Book 
One, isa charming one to 
teach in connection with the 
talk about the new month, 
and the butterflies lend 
brightness tothe room. My 
own practice has been to 
make many butterflies of 
varied colors and to pin or 
paste them around the room 
im such position that they 
will appear to have alighted 
for an instant. Let the 
children hunt for the but- 
terflies and both you and 
they will enjoy the search. 
At the conclusion of the 
period, give each child a 
butterfly picture and ex- 
plain how to color them, 
paste them with wings up- 
lifted (putting paste on 
body part only), and draw 
the antennae. <A choice ot 
colors may be allowed, ac- 
cording to the several mod- 
els around the room. If the finished papers are 
mounted on the burlap above the blackboards to 
form a border, a very charming effect will be ob- 
tained, Another interesting feature of the day 
may be the distribution of tiny butterflies (which 
can be purchased in sheet form at small cost) to 
be pasted on the best papers of the written exer- 
cises of the day. 

Cut No. 4 1s used to follow a lesson on the 
geranium asa class plant. It helps to impress the 
color and shape of the plant, and lends eniphasis 
to the plant as a whole. It is not intended to be 
cut out. This work may be followed by free 
drawing and cutting of the plant, and will be 
found to have materially assisted the same. 

Passing from these specific illustrations, a 
statement of the values of such work may be 
helpful. These values may be grouped under 
those for the child and those for the teacher. 
May I state that the careful use of such material 
extending over a period of several years in my 
own Classrooms nt in those of my friends has 
led me to these conclusions. 

The teacher of the first grade has plastic ma- 
terial to handle for, as we know, the little child 
of six years enters school usually with an un- 
trained eye and hand, with weak muscular co- 
ordination, but with an ardent desire to please. 
He is usually unable to write nor should he be 
immediately asked to do so, or even to “hold a 
pencil and try to write.’’ It is better by far to 
prepare him for such work. How shall such 
preparation be made? As we are dealing with 
the seat work phase of the whole matter, the dis- 
cussion will be confined to that phase, but it 
must be remembered that that is but one phase 
of the question, 

The following is suggestive of one way of 
training the little hand and eye: Tell the story 
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of **Peter Rabbit,’’ a prime favorite and an ex- 
cellent one for the first day of school, and which 
can be used again a couple of days later and 
then followed by a seat’ work period. At the 
conclusion of the oral work supply the pupils 
with a picture of Peter (See Cut No, 1) and show 
them a colored model of the same. Explain how 
to color his head and ears brown, his coat blue, 
and the lower part of body brown, leaving his 
little “‘cottontail’’ white. Show how to put the 
crayon on with an up and down stroke, and in 
doing so, color one part at a time and have all 
the children work on that part. When the color- 
ing is complete, cut out the picture, thereby 
teaching the use of scissors. The pleasure of 
children at the result will be more than gratifying. 

Now let us summarize the values of this exer- 
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cise. First, the use of a crayon has been taught, 
or at least a beginning made; second, the colors 
blue and brown have become partly familiar; 
third, the use of scissors has been introduced; 
fourth, the child has learned that he can make 
an attractive paper which is pleasing not only to 
himself but to his teacher. 

As will be noted, this exercise was directed 
throughout, I consider it most important that 
all new forms of seat work shall be carefully 
supervised during the first attack. Such direction 
or supervision prevents misunderstanding, insures 
a more careful following of the teacher’s direc 
tion, and is a necessary step to later independence, 
If such work is continued, the child receives 
training of the hand and eye, and the preparation 
for writing is being made. Attention is here 
called to the size of the pictures which are of 
such dimensions that the children can handle 
them easily, and which are usually lacking in 
fine details. (The outlines furnished are all of 


$5 


half size except No. 2 which is full size.) The 
Montessori method of filling in insets recognizes 
the need for such preparation as this work pro- 
vides, and the results obtained will more than 
prove the point. 

But besides being a preparation for writing, 
other values accrue, One of the chief of these is 
the joy of the children in such work, ‘They love 
to make such good looking pictures and thereby 
gain confidence in their own ability and take 
greater pleasure in the seat work period. Fur- 
thermore, the use of the scissors renders simpler 
the free cutting which will naturally be a form 
of seat work frequently used. The use of such 
studies is an aid to free drawing, since the child 
is not only frequently using the crayon but also 
is handling pictures and having close contact 
with good forms. Acquaintance with colors is 
gradually made and impressed and training in 
space relations is obtained through mounting the 
pictures. ‘This last point should be constantly 
noted and good models set before the children, 
As the studies increase in complexity and the 
finished result involves several parts, a training 
in independence is afforded, since the child must 
pass from one part to another unaided, 

Thus far all of the values enumerated have 
been stated in terms of the gain to the child. 
There are values for the teacher also. The use 
of such exercises greatly simplifies her prepara- 
tion, and as the set of colored models can be kept 
from year to year, she then has profitable seat 
work all prepared. Moreover, the complete ab- 
sorption of the class in such work, after they be- 
come acquainted with it, leaves the teacher free 
to work uninterruptedly with her reciting divi- 
sion, conscious that the seat work division is 
profitably occupied. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state a few 
points which will help to secure success, The 
secret of the success of any form of work rests 
largely with the person using it, but certain gen 
eral points of conformity may assist us all, First, 
the teacher must show good models of coloring 
to her class, Put the crayon on in such a man- 
ner that the shape of the object is emphasized, 
not simply all up and down or all across. A 
little thought will make it possible for any one 


-to do this, whether she can draw well or not. 


Second, give clear directions to the class, Eim- 
phasize the order of coloring the parts, the way 
to cut, the place to mount, ete., illustrating by 
doing part of the work as the class watches, and 
pin up a model prepared beforehand. Third, 
examine the seat work carefully, commending 
all good work whether in coloring, cutting or 
mounting. Question those who are wrong as to 


what is incorrect, and if possible let them try 


again in some other period. Fourth, follow up 
such work by other use of the crayon, scissors 
and chalk. If such a plan is F 

followed, I believe you will be Pi ~*~ 

as much helped by the work } 
as I have been. % 
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Securing Expression from Children 


, “Saying It Like Talking’”’ 
“oma WAS once confronted with a 
oN class of children who could meim- 
orize any number of recitations, 
but who had no power of ex- 
pression whatever, and to me a 
string of words delivered in a 
monotonous drawl is one of the 
most distressing features of a school routine, 

What was I to do? 

I tried the “pattern” recitation — of all the 
poems the pupils had dearned, and IT verily be- 
lieve that had I continued on those lines 1 should 
still be delivering ‘pattern’? work, and the ¢hil- 
dren would still be mumbling meaningless words, 
Not to be beaten, L completely banished all the 
old recitations and tried, dramatization. of an en- 
tirely new set. These were Second Grade chil- 
dren; so we started out on a very simple verse of 
four lines, as follows: 








Simple Simon made a snowball, 
Brought it in to roast. 

He put it on the kitchen stove, 
And soon the ball was lost. 

I did not mention the fact that we were work- 
ing on a recitation at all, but told the story in a 
very detailed and realistic way, allowing the 
children to laugh contemptuously over the fool- 
ish actions of Simple Simon, f then asked them 
What constituted this foolishness, why they 
thought he was well maned “Simple Simon,”? and 
why they would not have done such a thing. 
They became interested in’ Simple Simon, and 
were eager to play the story. 

It was in the month of January that we were 
learning the recitation, so a boy chosen to play 
the part of “Stmple Simon’? was sent out into the 
playground to find a handful of snow, and when 
he returned, the children (who were convulsed 
with laughter) advised fim to put it on the radia- 
tor to roast, “This he did, to the accompaniment 
of renewed laughter, and then [said in avery 
serious tone, “Thank you, Simple Simon; now 
tuke your seat and we will prepare our papers for 
writing while the snowball roasts and then T wall 
show it to you.”’ 

This, of course, called forth the laughter born 
of superior knowledge, and when [affected to be 
hurt on this account, the highest interest of every 
individual was aroused, and Tmay here add that 
Whenever afterward we recited this) particular 
verse, there was always a spirit of personal in- 
terest evident, and an alertness that LT think wis 
the cause of the eagerness to be allowed to recite 
alone, in front of the Of course, the 
papers were prepared for the writing lesson with- 
out any loss of lime, so cager were they for the 
continuation of the story, and then in’ a’ breath- 
less silence, 1 walked up to the radiator, making 
a great show of expectancy and (asa very dra- 
matic show of disappointment followed upon 
reaching the radiator) the whole class bubbled 
over with fun and merriment. 

I then recited the verse as [T wanted it to be 
imitated, and invited my best reeiier to come to 
the front of the class and recite it. Following 
the fun in which she had just participated, this 
was a great honor and she came out with alacrity. 

My little ‘Pattern’? made a very creditable 
attempt, and after asking the children if they 
did not agree with me on the point, I followed it 
up by calling upon another child to imitate her, 
and although this was, to all appearance, a chance 
venture, T had purposely chosen my worst reciter, 
The contrast was painfully obvious, and as the 
children remarked upon it, I had achieved my 
first aim,—to make the children able to distin- 
guish between expressionless repetition of words, 
and clear, forceful recitation, 

I then asked for simultaneous work, but being 
disappointed with the result, I tried to improve 
it by making the verse a series of questions and 
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answers, which, I hoped, would call forth the 
natural modulation of the voice, as in ordinary 
conversation. For example :— 

**Whom are we talking about 7” 

“Simple Simon.”” 

“What did he do?’ 

‘He made a snowball.” 

“Was that a silly thing to do?” 

= Na,”” 

“Then why do you laugh at him?” 

** Because he thought he could roast it.”’ 

“Did he put it on the kitchen table 2’ 

**No.’’ 

“Did he put it on the kitehen chair?’ 

**No.”’ ° 

* Did he put it on the kitchen floor?’ 

**No.”’ 

“Then where did he put it?” 

**He put it on the kitchen stove.” 

(This in a tone of contempt. ) 

**What happened to it?” 

“It was dost.”? (‘This last remark was accom- 
panied by a gesture of vanishing which they 
made quite spontaneously, much to my delight.) 

In a few days, this verse was recited entirely 
to my satisfaction, and the same process being 
repeated and applied to every recitation taught, 
the improvement was so marked as to become 
uniform, A new pupil, coming into the class, 
was noticed by the other children, who were able 
to observe that “he was not saying it like talk- 
ing,”’ as one little girl so aptly expressed it. 


‘Reading Like Talking” 





dleasure in being able to “say it 
like tutking’’ and to. criticise 
those new-comers who did not do 
so, | felt that a good foundation 
was laid for intelligent reading. 
My hope was justified. After 
five weeks’ work there was such a marked im- 
provement in the reading that other teachers in 
the school noticed it, and in the frank and kindly 
spirit that characterizes them, complimented me 
upon the achievement and asked me how T had 
accomplished it. 

i decided to resort to the method of making 
the pupils the critics of their own reading and 
that of their classmates, as compared or con- 
trasted with my pattern reading, and under my 
guidance they proved very keen and accurate 
judges, for IT encouraged them to dwell very 
strongly upon the good points, while showing up 
the weaknesses of the reading they criticised. 

‘Lhen IT chose a paragraph that I intended 
reading for a pattern, and when the children had 
found the same paragraph in their books, L told 
them that I should ask them to award me a mark 
after [ had read it. 

The maximum was to be 10 and they were to 
deduct what they thought proper for any defi- 
ciency; but I was to receive 10 unless they were 
able to tell me why they had deducted marks. 
Then, with all the children aroused to a sense of 
importance as awarders of marks, [ began, 

I was sure that I had every child’s undivided 
attention, and that every move would leave a 
lasting impression, so I was careful to seize upon 
the opportunity to remove the idea so firmly fixed 
in their minds, that rapidity constituted good 
reading, and [ read the paragraph as quickly as 
I could get the words out and in a monotonous 
tone. 

It did not appeal to them, for when I asked 
for my mark, [ did not receive 10 from a single 
child. 

“But why not?’ said I in an injured tone. 
**Tam sure I went as quickly as I could.”’ 

“Yes, but you don't fadk as fast as that, 
one bright little girl. 

Then I appeared convinced of the justice of 
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the low mark and said, “‘Oh, if it wasn’t Jike 
talking, IT don’t deserve 10, but T will read jt 


again.” 


When the children were once more alert for 4 
second attempt on my part to earn ten marks 
I read it very, very slowly, and disjointedly, still 
without expression, and upon looking Up ex. 
pectantly to receive my ten marks [ had again ty - 
assume an air of disappointment, for my highest 
mark .was 8. 

: “Why did you take two marks away ?”? T said, 

I did not read it quickly ¢hat time.” 

“It was too slow,”’ said one boy, “Sand all jy 
bits.” 

“It wasn’t like talking,” the little girl per. 
sisted who had criticised me to that effect the last 
time, 

The third time I read it as well as I possibly 
could, and the evident enjoyment of it by the 
children, and the unanimous awarding of 1( 
showed me that they were in the right frame of 
mind to receive marks for their own reading— 
that they would accept them in the right spirit, 
that they would find ** their level,’’ and have 
something to aim at in learning to read ewith 
expression. 

Then, as in recitation, I set a standard, by 
allowing niy best reader to read the same para. 
graph, and her delight upon receiving ten marks 
from her classmates was something good to see. 

As before, I then called upon my worst reader, 
and the obvious difference in the two renderings 
called for a great lowering in the marks awarded, 

Not wishing to discourage my poor readers, | 
called upon each child for his or her reason for 
the mark assigned, as they ranged from 2 to 5, 
(nothing higher), 

These were some of the reasons given:— 

“Why did you say 2?” 

“Te didi’t know his words. ”’ 

“Why did you say 4?”’ 

“Tt wasn’t like talking.” 

“Why did you say 5?” 

“Coz I didn’t like it.”’ 

“Why did you say 3?” 

*T couldn't hear what he said.”’ 

Then I said, **Do you know, I believe he could 
read it better than that and perhaps deservea 
higher mark, Would you like him to try again? 

“Oh, yes,’’ said they eagerly, and witha spirit 
of determination that would have graced any 
field marshal, he read it again, but still no higher 
mark than 5 was forthcoming, so to prevent his 
interest from flagging, I said, “*Well, I really 
think he deserves one mark extra for trying 9 
hard, don’t you?’ 

“Oh, yes,’? they said, and he resumed his seat. 
with the proud air of one, who having run a race 
with himself, had won in a small measure and 
Was anxious to improve so as to gain the coveted 
10. ; 

This method of awarding marks was applied 
to each pupil, every reading lesson. In_ five 
weeks’ time there was not a child who would not 
have felt disgraced by so low a mark as 5 for 
reading, and there was a keen competition he- 
tween those who had attained the § and 9 stand: 
ard, and those who had already reached the high 
est mark of excellence—10. 

There are some teachers who think it wise !0 
withhold the maximum mark, and stop just shot! 
of it, in order to leave something to be aime 
at, but with little children I find that if a thing 
is unattainable they cease to strive for it, and a 
I had from twenty-five to thirty children 1M 


class, whose mark fluctuated from 9 to 10. In- 
attention over a reading lesson was unkeot 


‘There was no time wasted in keeping order. 
were too busy learning to read with expressioh 
and too intent upon gaining or retaining the ha 
mark of excellence—10, for “reading it 
talking.’’ 
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EDUCAT DUCATIVE BUSY WORK 


Cut apart, all words below dotted line: Let: pupils match. with rhyme under 


pictute. Give carbon copies of picture tb children to cut and mount. 
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Baa, baa! Don’t you think a sheep and lamb 
A very pretty sight? 

To make your dresses, coats -and_ hats 

We give our soft wool white. 


Baa, baa! Don’t you think a sheep and lamb 
A very pretty sight? 

To make your dresses. coats and_ hats 

We give our soft wool white. 
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APRIL BLACKBOARD BORDER. 
/“lake all first sketches with very |i 
corrected .many times. 


FM.D. 


grt lines ‘which always have’ to be 
Finish the drawing with fi:m; white chalk lines. 








Children of the Clouds 


BY KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


A JAVE you ever tried to imagine 
lice what the world would be like if 
ES) there were no water anywhere? 
| Suppose the seas, the lakes and 
the rivers should all dry up, the 
rain stop falling, and the clouds 
disappear, what would become 
ot the living things on the earth’s surface? You 
do not need to be told that they would soon die 
of thirst, or be burned under the fierce rays of 
the sun. 

But, happily, as long as the world stands, such 
a terrible thing can never happen. It has been 
proved by‘learned men, over and over, that noth- 
ing can ever be destroyed. The form may be 
changed, aud in fact the form of everything is 
constantly changing, but not even the smallest 
particle really can be destroyed. We may “burn 
up” a thing, as we say, but we cannot injure the 
atoms (or tiny particles) of which it is made. A 
part of what we burn turns to smoke, a part to 
ashes, and a part to gas which we cannot see as 
it escapes during the process of burning. In the 
same way, or in similar ways, it is possible to 
change a thing so as to make it seem entirely 
different, or to disappear altogether from sight, 
but impossible to destroy a single particle of it. 
So, though the water on the earth’s surface may 
disappear from the place where it has been, it is 
not destroyed, but will return again sometime, 
though perhaps in a different form. 

If you leave a pan of water on the warm stove 
for a while, it will all vanish. What has become 
of it? Itis floating around in the air in par- 
ticles so small that you cannot see them. — It has, 
moreover, changed itself into a different form. 
It is no longer water, but vapor, or steam. We 
say it has evaporated, or turned to vapor, If you 
want to catch these run-away water particles as 
they are just escaping, hold a plate, or other cool 
body, over the pan, a little way above it. You 
will see that the vapor collects on it in little 
drops that fall back into the pan as soon as they 
grow large enough. Now imagine the earth’s 
surface to be an immense pan of water, and the 
heat of the sun the fire that warms it. What be- 
comes of the water? It does just as the water in 





the pan on the stove did; it evaporates and moves 
upward, But suppose, as the vapor rises, it 
strikes a layer of cold air, as the vapor from the 
pan struck the cover you held over it, 


What 





happened to it then? The same thing that hap- 
pened when the water particles struck the cool 
cover. It is brought together in drops, and falls 
back to the earth. If the layer of air is not 
very much cooler than the rising vapor, it may 
not fall into drops at once, but the particles will 
not wander any farther apart, and will remain 
in the atmosphere until they do strike a cool 
layer of air. They then form clouds, as the 
steam from the pan, which you allowed to escape, 
made little clouds in the room. By and by, if 
they keep coming in contact with warm air, they 
will separate so far that you cannot see them. 
But if they should meet a cool wind, they will 
gather into drops and fall. ‘Then we say, “It 
rains!” 

If you want to make a very small rainstorm, 
a sort of **tempest in a teapot,’’ put some water 
into a tea-kettle with a long spout, and place it 
on the stove, turning it so the spout extends away 
from the stove. Fill a little cup with earth, 
and set some tiny plants in it. When the steam 
begins to come out of the spout, hold a cool plate 
so the vapor, as it rises, will strike it, and with 
the other hand, hold the cup under the plate. In 
a few moments the drops will collect on the 
under side of the plate, large enough to fall on 
your little plants, and you have seen, in a small 
way, how Mother Nature attends to watering her 
growing grass and trees. 

Suppose the He erties rising from the earth 
should strike a layer of air that is very, very 
cold. Perhaps it meets a north wind whistling 
about in the upper regions. You know what 
happens to it then, It comes whirling back to 
earth again, turning the air white as it comes, 
and people say, **How it snows!” After a mo- 
ment we will see what effect this extremely cold 
air has upon the little water particles. 

When dew “‘falls,’? as we say, the process of 
rain-making is just reversed. During the day, 
the earth’s surface and the air near it are at 
about the same temperature. As the sun sets, 
the surface cools, and acts upon the moisture in 
the air exactly as the cool air, in the day-time, 
acts on the vapor rising from the surface. As 
the ground cools, it condenses the moisture in the 
atmosphere, which comes in contact with it, and 
it settles upon the ground. 

You can try an experiment that shows how dew 
is formed, if you like, Fill a glass with cold 





water and set it in a warm room. Be sure the 
outside of the glass is wiped dry. In a short 
time you will see drops of water collecting on the 
outside of it. The moisture that was floating 
around in the room condensed as it struck the 
cold glass, and gathered in drops upon it. 

What do we call dew when the surface is very 
cold—so cold that it turns the moisture particles 
into tiny crystals? You have all seen it when it 
looked that way, and you al! cried, **Oh, see! 
Jack Frost came last night!’ 

Raindrops are all much alike except in size. 
But that is not true of snow or frost flakes. It 
is said to be almost impossible to find two snov- 
flakes exactly alike. Nearly all, however, have 
six sides. Sometimes one is found with three, 
and sometimes with twelve. The water has been 
turned into fairy-like crystals of ice, of which it 
takes a great many to make a single flake. They 
can only be seen with a microscope. There is 
nothing in the world more lovely than these 
beautiful forms, and it seems a pity they must 
all go so quickly. A great poct says— 

**Snow falls on the river, 

One moment white, then gone forever ;’’ 
and his words very aptly express the fleeting 
loveliness of the snow. 

A form which water takes more rarely than 
that of rain, dew, or snow is that of hail. If we 
pick up a hailstone and meit off one side, We 
will see that it is made up of layers of ice and 
snow, arranged like the layers of an onion. In 
a small hailstone there will not be more than two 
or three layers, but a large one has many mote. 
It has long puzzled scientific men to know how 
these layers were formed, and several theories 
have been advanced to account for it. One great 
scientist thinks they are caused by whirlwinds 
the upper air, and many people think this is the 
true explanation, as it probably is. 

To understand how a hailstone can be formed 
by a whirlwind, it is necessary to remember that 
the air is formed of layers, one above another. 
The upper layers are generally much the colder. 
If a vapor particle were to go high enough, eve! 
in the summer, it would reach a layer of air co! 
enough to turn it to snow, But of course if} 
started to earth as a snowflake, on a warm day; 
it would melt and turn to a water-drop long be- 
fore it got here. On mountain tops that a 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Use of Easter Symbols in Correlation Work 





BY MARY B. GRUBB 











. Easter arts and crafts work 
f done in the primary grades is 
usually very satisfactory because 
the symbols used for the decora- 
tions are easily drawn and easily 
colored. 





For the number tablets each child should be 
allowed to select his favorite color of paper. 
Even the Primer child can draw and cut eggs, 
if he has a good pattern. The pupils in’ the 
grammar grades are usually glad to make these 
pitterns for the primary teacher. “To get a good 
oval, first draw a circle with a diameter sane as 
the greatest width of egg. Draw a second diameter 
perpendicular to the first diameter; let this last 
line extend indefinitely. From the ends of the 
lirst diameter swing in the smaller end of the 
oval, By folding on the long diameter, it is 
easy to get the two sides exactly alike. 

If vou do not have time to make the tablets 
for the number lesson, place the stencil directly 
onthe drawing paper and fill in with crayons or 
water-colors. The cravons are likely to be the 
more satisfactory, as the paints wet the stencil 
paper and one will need several patterns to work 
outeven a short lesson in numbers. 

For additional construction work make book- 
lels for the spelling or other written lessons, See 
Plate HL for suggestions, The designs given 
may be applied to little Easter booklets, in which 
appropriate quotations have been written, or the 
decorations may be placed on folders or post- 
cards, Three rabbits similar to those in the bor- 
der shown at the top of the page furnish a good 
design for a postcard, 

There are many Easter stories and poems in 
former numbers of this magazine that may be 
read either to or by the children. ‘Herr Oster 


Haase’? (Mr. Easter Hare) is an interesting 





adaptation of the German legend of the first Eas- 


ter rabbit and Easter eggs. 


This story may be 


found in ‘For the Children’s Hour’? by Carolyn 


S. Bailey. 
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If possible, bring a pet rabbit to school, Study 
the characteristics, and the poses of Bunny and 
make a few quick sketches. Even if these draw- 
ings from life are crude you will find the child 
has been aided in forming an idea of the charac- 
teristics of the rabbit, and he cam more readily 
copy the pictures to be used for the decorations 
of the Easter work. 

Several language lesson periods may be oe- 
cupied in the reproduction of some of the Easter 
stories, Papers ay also be written deseribing 
the Easter work at school. The following sen- 


lences were Composed by children: 


This year Kastercomes in April. We 
made many Master gifts at school. We 


decorated our cards and folders with pic- 
tures of baby chickens and rabbits. 
Tinade a booklet in the shape of an 
On the cover | printed ** aster 
On 
traced three little rabbits ina row. I 


eoU 
nD: 
Greetings.” one of my cards I 
then painted the rabbits brown, 

I drew a rabbit ona piece of white 
Then T painted a light green 


When 


the paper was dry, L put some pink on 


paper. 


background around the rabbit. 


the ears and mouth of ny white Bunny 
picture. 
We have a pot of aster lilies im our 

schoolroom. 
The spelling may include the words April, 
rabbit, 
colored, dyed, lily, lilies, Sunday, flowers, basket, 
nest and shells. 

When the 


they should be carefully written in a booklet. 


Kaster, chicken, Bunny. hare, 


oo 
Shs 


words selected have been learned, 
Plate HT gives suggestions for the shape of the 
booklets and previous Maigazines describe the 
method of fastening the booklet cover and pages 


together. 
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Finding Joy in Country Living 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GLORIFYING RURAL LIFE IN CLOSING DAY PROGRAMS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


ROM the many inquiries ad- 
dressed to this office, the editors 
of the Instructor realize that 
there are many teachers who are 
MX} perplexed every year over their 

oe 1 program for the “last day of 

ORES < program for the “last day o 

Sees school.’ This subject has been 

ing in my mind for some weeks and it is my 
lope that IT have collected material that will be 
of great help to teachers in making their plans. 
I am presenting it to you this month that South- 
ern teachers may be benefited as well as North- 
ern, for in the warm portions of our country 
school closes in Jate April or early May. 

This material is designed especially for the use 
of rural teachers. I hieve called it ** Finding Joy 
in Country Living’’ because the selections all glo- 
rify rural and outdoor pleasures and tasks, In 
making up programs from tie material the name 
may not be an appropriate one to give to a pro- 
gram; in fact programs for Closing Days that 
consist of a variety of exercises are seldom iaumed 
more than merely, for instance, “‘Closing Day 
Exercises of Pleasant Valley School, 1914.”’ 

I hope that teachers have been preparing for 
the Last Day of School all the year. That is, 
that you have planned to show the parents and 
friends some of your best everyday work. ‘This 
can be made very interesting indeed and espe- 
cially so if you have been teaching elementary 
agriculture, sewing, cooking and manual work. 
Let me show you how to put these into a pro- 
gram by quoting from an article in **’Phe Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

A VOCATIONAL COMMENCEMENT 

A rather unusual commencement was held at one of 
the village schools of Alabama last summer, It was 
held in an unusual schoolhouse upon an unusually 
hot day. ; 

Who has not attended one of these village com- 
mencements and seen the fancy useless drills and 
heard the ‘“‘Charge of the Light Brigade’’ or the 
‘*Ride of Jennie McNeal’’ recited? 

After the audience had been entertained with a song 
by the chorus club the first number on the program 
was announced, There appeared the little girl in a 
white frock with the inevitable blue ribbon in her 
hair but, strange to say, instead of reciting ‘‘Curfew 
Must Not Ring Tonight,’’ she simply said, ‘‘I will 
show you how to sew on a button.’’ This she did, not 
only showing but describing what she did in very 
good English. The subject of ‘‘ Tomato Culture’? was 
then handled by a boy who planted seed and _ trans- 
planted plants in one end of a box and pruned a large 
stalk growing in the other end of the box. 

A girl of the fourth grade then told ‘‘How to Lay a 
Fire,’’ observing that the two first essential steps were 
to have the stove well polished and the ashes all 
removed. 

Then came a baseball drill by nine boys and a fan 
drill by some girls. This fan drill was the first and 
only thing on the program to remind one of the ‘‘old- 
time’? commencement. After ‘'How to Sewa Belt on 
an Apron’’ was rendered by a girl, with a sewing 
machine upon the stage, a boy came out bearing a book 
case he had made. Holding up the tools used in its 
construction, he named each and suggested an adequate 
bill of material to be used in the construction of such 
a case. 

After a ‘‘House Work Drill’’ with brush and pan by 
the second grade (this school had no pupils above the 
sixth) there was rendered a play originated by teach- 
er and pupils, the plot of which was as follows: 

The mother goes away for the day leaving the house 
in charge of the children. Soon their aunt from a 
distant state appears. It becomes necessary to prepare 
dinner, This the children do,—cooking, laying the 
table, serving the meal and eating it in the presence 
of the auditors. 

Some prizes were awarded (right’ or wrong—we are 
simply recording), for best made dresses, aprons, shop- 
ping bags, taborets, etc, 

‘Then there is the program made up of outdoor 
sports, which is becoming more and more popu- 
lar, Those of you who have used Miss Lamkin’s 
games that have been appearing in the Instruct- 
or during the last year may weave many of them 
into a very pretty program. _With these use folk 
dances. Perhaps the best books obtainable on 





BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Folk Dancing are those written by Elizabeth 
Burchenal, published by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking Machine Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., price $1.25 each. 

Here is a good program made up of games and 
folk dances. 

KIELD DAY PROGRAM 

1. -Procession—Marching of school pupils in figures 
around the field. 

2. Singing—Pupils seated in square or circle ; sing 
séveral patriotic songs. 

3. Drill. 

4. Games—Dodye Ball, Captain Ball, Three Deep, 
Volley Ball and Base Ball. 

5. Races—iifty yard dashes and Potato races. 

6. Dancing—Folk dances and May-Pole dance. 

7. Distribution of Prizes—To winners of various 
contests, 

$8. Marching and Singing—Some popular May Day 
sony. 

Be sure to send for Bulletin No. 44, Whole 
Number 55%, entitled ** Agriculture and Rural 
Life Day.”’ By Eugene C. Brooks, Address the 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. This will give you splendid essays or 
orations and selections for reciting. It contains 
also a ** Literature of Nature”’ that js invaluable. 

From the material provided on pages 42-45 of 
this issue many a program may be made up. 
The selections are all good literature, and the 
time spent in committing them will not be wasted. 
The song by our good friend, 'T. B. Weaver, was 
written at the editor’s request for a song pictur- 
ing the pleasures of country life and is fully up 
to this composer’s best work in musical rhythm. 
Mr. Bugbee’s entertainment also was written espe- 
cially for this number and we feel sure that you 
will like it for it contains real humor. 

Another splendid help in plamiing a program 
is a hand book prepared by L. J. Hanifan, Slate 
Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools of West 
Virginia. This is issued by M. P. Shawkey, 
State Superintendent, to whow inquiries about 
the book should be addressed. (M. P. Shawkey, 
State Superintendent, Charleston, W. Va.) I do 
not know whether the book would be free to non- 
residents of the State or not, but I should judge 
not. The book contains suggestions and _pro- 
grams for community social meetings at rural 
schoolhouses and you will be delighted with it. 
It has many handsome illustrations trom photo- 
graphs. There are twenty-one programs pro- 
vided, and many of them will help very greatly 
in giving ideas for a Closing Day Program. 
quote from Program Eleven, a ** Dramatic Pro- 
gramn,’’ as it contains points I wish to emphasize. 


DRAMATIC PROGRAM 

1. Avoid the stiff formal recitations of poems or 
prose selections, sucht as are common on last day 
exercises, 

2. Avoid objectionable, cheap, wisly-washy selec- 
tions. There is too much good material to justify the 
loss of time required by these. 

3. The teacher should have the school dramatize 
several stories as regular scliool work. Some of the 
best of these stories should be reproduced on this pro- 
gram. That will be specially interesting to parents. 

4. The committee should search the community for 
any persons outside the scliool who have had special 
training in dramatization or elocution and use these 
persons for helping to train the pupils. 


Suggestion No. 3, to use dramatized stories 
on a program, is the point to which I wish to di- 
rect your attention. Be sure to use some of these. 
If you want your program to be entirely of rural 
life flavor there will be no difficulty in finding 
stories of outdoors that may be dramatized by 
you or the children, or you may use the dialogue 
**Milk and Butter’? on one of the following 
pages. Sources from which to obtain some splen- 
did country life stories and sketches for drama- 
tization are: **Farm Life Readers,’’ Books IV 
and VY. Prices: Book IV, 45 cents. Book V, 50 
cents, Also there is rich material in the three 


volumes of ithe ‘Nature and Industry”? reader 
series, entitled respectively: **When the World 
Was Young,”? “Childhood and Nature,” and 
**Stories of Woods and Fields.”’ . Price 40 cents 
each. Very likely in your own school readers 
you will be able to find stories well suited to 
dramatization. 

In speaking of dramatizing stories and sketches, 
you doubtless are aware that this is a method of 
instruction which is very much in vogue in our 
most progressive schools. I hope that all teach. 
ers will attempt something in this line, A list 
of books pertaining to this subject, with prices 
and publishers, was given in the Instructor, page 
50, February, 1914. It seems to me that man 
will get a very good idea of how to proceed from 
the perusal of an article taken from the “New 
York Times,”’ of January 16, 1914. It is an 
account of a dramatization made by the Speyer 
School of New York City. 


WRITE AND PERFORM ALLEGORY 


Child dramatists and child composers, not geniuses, 
but typical New York school children, in the class 
rooms of Speyer School wrote a play with its attendant 
songs, made the costumes, printed the programs and 
presented the finished whole at the end of two weeks 
before an audience of educators and pupil teachers, 

The playwriting was done by the pupils of the 
seventh grade as an exercise in English, the costume 
designing and fashioning was a part of class work in 
industrial arts, the printing was done by the boys of 
the seventh grade, on the school printing press, the 
actors were all] the pupils of the school, from the wee 
first graders to tlie very big boys and girls. And there 
were clioruses and dances and heroes and _ heroines, 
just like a really-for-sure play on a really-truly stage, 

The seventh graders were studying the dramatic 
form in English, and as critics and students of the 
drama they became interested in the making of plays, 
So they made one. 

The idea they decided to work out was symbolic, 
typifying the life of the Grains and their relation to 
Man. Instead of acts there were Episodes, eacli a step 
in the life of the Grains, and replete with personifica- 
tions of Sunshine, Air, Water, peasant people and 
farmer folk. 

Chorus, the Interpreter, a little girl whose speeclies 
were all in blank verse after the metre of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
started the play: 


I am the Chorus, the Interpreter, 

Come to tell you of our playlet, 

How the little seeds were planted, 

How they grew and thrived and flourished 
In Dame Nature’s sunny bower. 

How they wakened and grew upward 
Toward the blessed sunlight reaching, 
Till there was a spacious grain field, 
Waving in the gentle breezes. 

Then comes Evil, tries to harm them, 
But Man’s triend comes and revives them. 
You will see the happy reapers, 

You will hear their joyous singing, 

As they gather in the harvest. 

Then the harvest will be carried 

By the forces Man has conquered 

To the people of the nations. 


Episode 1, The Sowing, showed Man, a sturdy twelve- 
year-old lad, planting tiny boys and_ girls, little 
brown-red figures, who squatted on the floor and 
looked for all the world like round, brown seeds. 
True, some of them boasted pink hair ribbons and 
Buster Brown collars, slight anomalies in seeds, but 
if one looked only at the liunched backs, incongruilies 
were forgotten. Then, when the seeds grew, they 
waved little green sprouts, which the Wardrobe Mis 
tress knew to be bits of green cheesecloth, but which 
could not be distinguished as such even by the bald- 
headed row. 

In Episode 3 came the Contest with Evil, and the 
most evil thing in the grain world being Blight, 
Blight it was who by his very touch caused the grow! 
Grain to shrink and fall and die. The manuscript for 
this scene reads: 

Blight.—I am Blight. Ah! you shrink, and for 
good reason, for I am come to destroy you. hate 
Man, and though I cannot kil] him I can cause him 
great suffering by killing you. 

(Blight touches the plants who wither and fall.) i 

Blight was very convincing with his purple i 
ments and scowling forehead, and even Knowledge, 
white-gowned and radiant, found it hard to rout he 

After the reaping came the economic aspect; eee 
was the distribution of the grain to the Needs 0 
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Werld. Wind and Steam and Electricity were called 
npon to help in the distributing, and they whistled 
and chugged and crackled like true agents of what the 
hooks call ‘‘The Process of Distribution.’’ The West 
Wind lost her side comb, unfortunately, but she sacri- 
ficed it cheerfully to the Needs of the World and blew 
on, regardless of a flying pig-tail. ; 

The portrayal of the Spirit of Thankfulness, with a 

rayer, concluded the play. ; 

A stenographic report was taken in the English class 
one day during the writing of the play when the class 
appened to be working on the prayer, The report 
shows the method of collaboration and is in part: 

Teacher—Please take out the prayers you have writ- 
ten. We just have an hour, and let us see if we can 
finish the prayer, so we can hand it to Charles. I 
think the best way to do it wouid be to have you read 
‘our first sentences and then choose the best one; 
then read the second sentences and choose the best 
one, and so on. Walter, will you read your first 
sentence ? © 

Walter—‘‘Lord, shower down blessings upon our 
hountiful harvest and give us and the world to eat 
plentifully.’? ; 

Ethel—‘‘ Since thou hast chosen to let us have this 
pountiful harvest, we will now give thanks to You 
with all our hearts.’”’ 

Teacher—Better or worse than Walter’s? 

Class—-Better. 

Pupil—Worse. 

Teacher—How many agree that it is better? The 
class decides for Kthel’s opening and it is adopted 
tentatively. 

Then Roger is called upon for his suggestion and 
the report goes on. 

Roger—‘‘We thank Thee with our whole soul for Thy 
everlasting mercy and protection.’’ 

Teacher—Pretty good, isn’t it? Those who think 
their next sentence is better than Roger’s, raise their 
hands, Don’t hesitate. 

Stanley—I think mine is. ‘‘ Lord, we must thank 
Thee for the uncounted blessings Thou has bestowed 
upon us, with our voices rising in unity in thanks- 

iing.’’ 
coy votes for Stanley’s line in preference to 
Roger’s. 

Pupil—I think that part should come in the last. 

Teacher—Suppose we put the two of them togather 
and see if we can use both. Read yours, please, Stan- 
ley. 

Sianley repeats his suggestion. 

Teacher—Read yours once more, Roger. 

Roger—‘‘We thank Thee with our whole soul for 
Thy everlasting mercy and protection.’’ 

Paul—I don’t think ‘tour whole souls’’ is very nice. 

Then a little later Walter is called upon again, and 
the report continues: 

Walter—‘‘Kvil cannot prevail against Thy goodness. ”’ 

Teacher—Is there anything the matter with Walter's? 

Pupil--It is too long. 

Teacher—Can’t you shorten it? The thought is 
good: ‘‘Kvil cannot prevail against Thy -goodness.’’ 
To this a little later another idea was added. 

Ethel—‘‘We give Thee thanks that it did please Thee 
tohelp us in the time of our great necessity.’’ 

Teacher—That is a beautiful thought. 

(Writes it on the board.) Do you like that? Re- 
member that when we get a complete thought we will 
g0 right through it, and if there are a few repetitions 
we won’t leave them there. 

Roger—‘*We would also thank Thee for showing us 
the needs of the world, so that Thy bountiful gifts 
may be shared by all. 

Teacher—Can you 
personal ? 

Roger—'‘So that we might share Thy bountiful gifts 
withall,’? 

Panl—I don’t like that ‘‘ would.”’ 
he We also thank Thee.’’ 

(Teacher erases ‘* would.’’) 

And so on until the end of the hour. Then the 
teacher calls on Harry to read the whole prayer. 

Teacher—Does it sound all right? 

Class—Yes, 

Teacher—Copy it then. 

_ The words and music of the song of Thankfulness 
In Episode VI were written by the third and fourth 
srades ; the song of rejoicing in Kpisode IIi was writ- 
ten by the fifth grade, 

Thope that the foregoing article interested you 
and added to your stock of information. It 
vould indeed be a triumph for any teacher to 
Present at Closing Day Exercises a play con- 
telved and evolved entirely by pupils. I may 
Suggest that Southern teachers make a symbolic 
play dealing with Cotton, and Northern teachers 
with Corn, Very good material to draw upon 
= be found in the Farm Readers mentioned 
Yefore, Another book that will greatly help is: 

Festivals and Plays,’? by Chubb. Price $2.00. 
_ Another excellent book that has much material 
mit for dramatization, and has the dialogue of 
—— little plays given which has been evolved 
Y pupils is Volume II of the Francis W. Parker 
’ hool Year Book. Price $5 cents. Address 
or it, The Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 


change it so that it is more 


I think it should 
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Going back to Suggestion 2 in the ** Dramatic 
Program,”’ ‘‘avoid cheap wishy-washy selec- 
tions, ’’—let us use more of the standard poetry, a 
familiarity with which is a part of education, 
Every rural 
know—Whittier’s 
Let different pupils recite a 
few lines each around the room, simply standing 
Then there are the two poems 
by John 'T. ‘Trowbridge that should be known by 
every child in every rural school, ‘* Farmer John’’ 


on our Closing Day. Program. 
school knows—or should 
**Barefoot Boy.” 


by their chairs. 


and ** Farmyard Song.”’ 


**Farmer John’ is printed among the recita- 
tions in ‘*Practical Selections,’’ and the ‘* Farm- 
yard Song”’ is contained in the Instructor Liter- 


ature Series, No. 235. 


Let us consider the selections found on pages 
42, 43, 44 and 45 of this issue and make up a 
few programs from them combined with certain 
familiar topics treated in the elementary branches. 
Words in parentheses are not meant to be printed 
on programs. They are my suggestions to teachers. 


Closing Day, Pleasant Valley School 
June 12, 1914 
Elizabeth F. Wentworth, Teacher 


Music, ‘‘ Work for the Night is Coming.’’ 
The Use of the Babcock Test. 


The News of Our Neighborhood During the Last 
(These happenings may be recalled by 
various pupils, jotted down and an informal report of 


Six Months. 


them imade.) 

What I Would Have if the 
Tea’’ and How I Would Prepare It. 
a girl.) 

A Group of Rural Poems: 

a. ‘* Barefoot Boy.”’ 
b. ‘‘Farmyard Song.’’ 
c. ‘When the Cows Come Ilome.’’ 

Selection and Care of Seed Corn. 

Song, ‘‘ Away to the Country.”’ 


Graduation Exercises of Clover Leaf School 
June 4, 1914 
Ruth M. Gaylord, Teacher 


ScHoor, Morro: ‘‘ooks in the running brooks, ser- 


mons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 
Song: ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ 


Talks by Several Children on ‘‘Some ‘Old Oaken 


Buckets’ I Have Known.,’’ 

Oration: ‘The Homes of the People.’' 

Dialogue: ‘‘ Milk and Butter.’’ 

Play: ‘‘The Joys of Country Life.’’ 

Music: ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 

Program of Exercises 
Closing Day, June 25, 1914 
District No. 6 School, Lakeville, Wis. 

Mabel O. French, Teacher 


Scnoor, Morro: ‘‘ Wherever we are there are 


opportunities” 
Music: Selected. 
‘*The Farmer's Creed,"’ 
Creeds ‘The Nature Lover’s Creed,’’ 


‘*The Country Boy’s Creed.’’ 
Recitation: ‘‘ Little Brown Hands,’’ 
Talk: ‘‘How We Cleaned the School Yard.’’ 
Talk: ‘‘How We Raised Money for Our Library.’’ 
Talk: ‘‘A Short Review of a Dozen Books in Our 
School Library.’’ 
Spelling Match. 
Mental Arithmetic Exercise. 
( ‘fA Boy’s Song.’’ 
Recitations ~ ‘‘ Farmer John,’’ 
{ ‘*The Schoolroom I Love the Best.’’ 
Talk: ‘‘Crop Rotation.”’ 
Talk and Demonstration: 
Stocking.’’ 
Music: Selected. 
Last Day of School Program 
of the 
Sunnybrook School, Greenfield, Ark. 
May 18, 1914 
Lucy Rhoda Howard, Teacher 


“The City of lappiness ts in the 
Stale of Mind.,”’ 
Music: ‘‘ihe Farmer Man’? (in this issue.) 
( ‘Two Views.”’ 
Love of Home Recitations + ‘‘Home Song.’’ 
‘*Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
Paper: ‘‘Nitrogen—Relation to Plant Life, Relation 
to Animal Life, Relation to Soil.’’ 
Recitation: ‘‘The Farmer.’’ 
Music: ‘‘How Did You Hoe Your Row?’’ 
Paper: ‘‘A Description of the Prettiest Scenes in 


Our Town.’’ 


“Darning Baby Sister’s 


ScHoor, Morro: 


‘*Minister Came to 
(Kssay or talk by 


your reign. 
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Paper: ‘What We Children Might Do to Improve 
Our Town.”’ 

‘*Green Things Growing.’' 
Love of Outdoors Recita- » ‘‘The Child’s World.”’ 
tions ‘*A Boy’s Song.’’ 

Paper or Talk: ‘‘Successtul Men Who Were Reared 
in This Community.”’ 

Paper: ‘‘Why I Mean to be a Farmer,’’ 

_ Essay: ‘‘The Difference in Educational Advantages 
in Our Town Today and Those of My Mother’s Time.’’ 

Kssay: ‘‘How I Can Karn My Living and Stay in 
the Country.’’ 

Song: ‘‘ Work, for the Night is Coming."’ 

There is one more thing that I find | have the 
—_— to say and it is this,—that I hope the 
thought of doing away with any special exercises 
on the “Last Day” is not in any teacher’s mind 
for aninstant. If it should be, carry your mein- 
ory back to your childhood days and call up the 
pleasure you found in that celebration. The 
teacher who takes advantage of every occasion to 
advance her pupils’ social instincts and to fur- 
ther their accomplishments or talents is the one 
that makes her school a colorful one and makes 
herself a loved and long-to-be-remembered 
teacher. A child of my acquaintance, who at- 
tends the village school of a town of five thou- 
sand, said almost tearfully to me the other day, 
“Just think, we don’t have any graduation or 
anything when we pass into the high school!" 

Now, the rural teacher, as a rule, has it in her 
power to observe Closing Day, if she elects, And 
let her elect! Have an interesting spicy program 
on Closing Day for the enjoyment and edifica- 
tion of the community. Even though this term 
finishes your service in this particuar school, end 
it gloriously and thus leave rosy memories of 
If your pocketbook will allow, put 
a personal touch into the occasion, It may take 
the form of a gift to the school, as a book or 
hooks, or a picture. Best of all is the individual 
souvenir. These little booklets, containing the 
name of the teacher,—with her portrait, possibly, 
—the names of the pupils and some illustrative 
feature, will be treasured for years to come. 
Children are sentimentally inclined and this trait 
should be fostered. 

Some teachers have a natural gift for express- 
ing themselves in verse. An original poem ad- 
dressed to the school will be a happy surprise. 
It may be read by the teacher-author and after- 
ward copies of it passed to the pupils for sou- 
venirs. The following poem was read by a 
teacher to his classroom of boys who evinced 
much pleasure in it. It appears here for the first 
time in print: 


THE TEACHER TO HIS BOYS 
You are all my boys- 
Your sorrows and joys 

Are mine as well as vours, 
Your youthful ways 
I blame or praise, 

But my faith in you endures 


The work that you do, 
And your frolics, too, 
Are part of life's lesson severe ; 
And you'll share with me 
Both gloom and. glee, 
As you build your future career, 


You'll find in life 
Much bitter strife, 
The pace will oft be killing ; 
But all we ask 
Is that each task 
May find you strong and willing. 


I call you mine, 
And in faney twine 
Your names with mem’'ry’s wreath ;- 
When from here you've gone, 
You'll still live on, 
And to me your thoughts bequeath. 


You the only ones? 
Ah, no! the sons 
Of many homes I’ve known; 
In many a street 
My boys I greet, 


And call each one ‘‘iny own.”’ 


Some win, some lose, 
Soine wrongly choose, 
Some have griefs, some rest, some joys; 
But sad or gay, 
You here, and they, 
Will be always just ‘‘my boys.’’ 
—W. 7. Miller, Sub-Master, Agassiz School, Bosion 
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A Humorous Play for Closing Day or Any Occasion 


The Joys of Country Life 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Nathan Green, 
Mrs, Nathan Green, 
Molly / 
Jennie 
Hattie 
Tom, @ young son. 

Syuire Tibbs, a prominent citizen. 
Prof. Hans Henkledorter, a musician, 


their dauyliters. 


Vrof. Henry Thoreau Beetleman, a nat. | 


uralist, 
Monsieur Francois LeBoeuf, an artist. 
Miss Mae Everett Fletcher, an authoress. 
Miss I, Mabelle Young, an actress. 
Mrs. Eliza Jane Bumpus, a newsmonger. 
Any number country people at'‘social,’’ | 


COsTUMES 


The country people wear ordinary work 
clothing in Act I, and cheap dress-up 
-uits in Act II, The city people wear 
eccentric or stylish summer clothing, to 
suit the parts. Prof. Beetleman has head 
well bandaged in Act II. 

ACT I 

SCENE: side porch at the Green 
homestead, Mrs. Green and girls are dis- 
covered at work, paring apples, churn. | 
lng, etc, 

As curtain rises all may be singing any 
appropriate farm or country song, as 

Mill May.’’ 


The strawberries grow in 
Mill May, 
And the bobolink sings on the trees; | 
Qn the knolls the red clover is growing, 
Mill May, 
Then come to the meadow with me, 


A 


the mowing, | 


Kuter Tom, with paper 

Jennie—Oh, Tom, what mail did you 
vet? 

Tom—Nothin’ only the 
vle.’’ Wasn't no letters 
(I{ands paper to Molly.) 

Mrs. Green—Seems to me 
earlier'’n common this week. 
generally come till Saturday. 

‘Tom—Maybe that editor man wanted to 
go visitin’ so he got it done sooner. 

Ilattie—Read the locals, Molly. Let’s 
see what’s been going on that we haven't 
heard of, 

Molly (looking at paper)—Just listen 
to this, will you? (Reads.) ‘‘ Mrs. Stephen 
Jol.nson fell down the cellar stairs at her 
home Tnesday evening, sustaining a very 
severe fracture of the right hip. She will 
be confined to the bed for six weeks or 
more. The accident was very unfortunate 
just at this time as Mrs, Jolinson was ex- 
pecting a number of summer boarders 
trom the city. Nearly all the boarders ar- 
rived on Thursday morning as expected, 
and were surprised to learn the condition 
of affairs, After a litle skirmishing, 
however, they all found new locations in 
the neighborhood. Professor Henry Thor- 
eau Beetleman will stop with Mrs. Hiram 
Ball; Monsieur LeBoeuf, the famous 
artist, will board at Mrs. Asa Bender's ; 
Miss Fletcher, the authoress, and Miss , 
Young, the actress, found places at Mrs. | 
Silas Gowdy’s; anid Professor Hans Hen- 
kledorfer, the musician, who has not yet — 
arrived, is expected to board with Mrs. 
Kliza Bumpus.’’ . 

Mrs. Green—My land of livin’! Don't 
that beat all creation! Mis’ Johnson 
broke her leg! 

Jennie—And just think of Mrs. Bender 
and Mrs, Gowdy taking summer boarders, 

Molly (reading)—‘‘ Mrs. Nathan Green 
and daughters spent Thursday with rela- 
tives in Pikeville.’’ 

Hattie—If we hadn’t gone over to Pike- 
ville yesterday, ma, maybe we’d’ had a 
boarder, too. 

Mrs. Green—Wal, then, I’m glad we 
went to your Aunt Saphrony's just as we 
did. I don’t want none of ’em hangin’ 
around here. 

Molly (reading)—‘‘A strawberry social 
will be held at the home of Squire Tibbs 
on Saturday evening. It is hoped there 
will be a good attendance as the proceeds | 
will be used to paint the church. All are 
invited to attend,’ 


‘Weekly Bu- 
for anybody. 


the paper’s 
It don’t 








| butterflies an’ grasshoppers an’ beetles an’ 
| sech like, 


;’eman’ when he aint’ 


' time awful bad, catchin’ grasshoppers. 


| found that out. 


| soon's that musicianist comes. 


| you catch something? 


Jennie—I do hope it will be a good 
night and everyhody’ll be there. 

Tom—Here comes old Mis’ Bumpus, 
ma. I guess she’s got something on her 
mind, 

(Knter Mrs. Bumpus, R.) 

Mrs. Bumpus—Mornin’, Miss Green, 
I1ow be you an’ the gals? I see you got 
back trom Pikeville all right. Havea 
| good time? 

Mrs. Green—Yes, we did, we had a 
splendid time. 

Mrs. Bumpus—But did you hear about 
Mis’ Jolinson breakin’ her leg? Wasn’t 
it awful? And about the summer board- 
ers? I guess we'll have excitement enough 
round here this summer, 





Molly—The paper says there’s one 
coming to your house, Mrs. Bumpus. 


Mrs. Bumpus—Yes, he’s comin’ today. 
They do say he’s a great musicianist. 
Mis’ Bender’s got a painter at her house. 
He's painted our old White face an’ Mis’ 
Bender’s old Dobbin an’ got ‘em hung up 
in her front settin’' room, One of Mis’ 
Gowdy’s boarders is an authoress an’ the 
other one an actress, but the comicalest 
one is Mis’ Ball's. Why, he’s got the 
bizvest collection of bugs you ever saw, 


He goes all over in the woods 
an’ meddersan’ every where else a-catchin, 
doin’ that he’s 
stretchin’ their wing’s out on boards an’ 
puttin’ ’em in glass cases. 

Mrs. Green —He must want to waste his 


everybody has 
these summer 


Mrs. Bumpus—Wal, 
their own notions an’ 
boarder folks have got their’n. What 
suits one don’ allers suit another. I’ve 
Wal, I must be goin’. 
I had to go down to the store for some 
things to make a cake for the social, an’ 
I jest stopped in to see if you’d got home 
avin. Do come over an’ see me, won't 
you? I s'pose we'll have a lot of music 
(Hurries 
off, L.) 

Mrs. Green—Wal, of all things! 

Tom—Say, I'll bet that was the bug 
catcher I saw goin’ cross lots when I was 
out with pa. (Points quickly to L.) 
Oh, look! There he comes now.  Ife’s 
chasin’ a bug. (All stand and gaze in 
direction indicated. 

Enter Prof. Beetleman, L, rear, running 
and holding naturalist's net in hand 
ready to catch butterfly. At center he 
stops and brings net to ground.) 

Prof. Beetleman—Ah, now I’ve caught 
it at last. (Picks butterfly from net and 
examines it.) A perfect specimen, too. 
(Sees ladies and lifts hat.) Ah, I beg 


your pardon, ladies. Hope I do not 
trespass. 
Molly —Oh no, we don't care. Did 


Prof. Beetleman (showing butterfly) — 
Yes indeed, a very choice specimen of a 
lapidoptera argynnis cybele. 1 believe 
I have chased it for fully two miles across 
the meadows and pastures and grainfields 
and over a dozen fences to say the least. 


| Mrs. Green—My land, I guess he’s en- 
m- 78 
joyin’ the country all right. ‘ 

(Enter Mr. Green, laughing). 

Mr. Green—Ho! ho! ho! See that 
feller runnin’ cross the lots? He jumped 
over that stone wall like a kangaroo. 

Hattie—Look, ma, here’s somebody 
' else coming. 

(Enter Miss Fletcherand Miss Youny.) 
Miss Fletcher—Good morning. We 





| your lovely daisies. 


Mrs. Green—Daisies? Why, of course, 


pick all you want an’ welcome. 
Mr. Green—lickin’ daisies, eh? I 
guess you must be city folks. Are you 


visitin’ round here somewhieres? 

Miss Fletcher—Oh, no, we’re not vis- 
iting. We’re boarding at Mrs. Gowdy's 
for the summer, 

Mr. Green—What? Mrs. 
dy’s? I wanter know. 

Miss Fletcher—Yes, you see my friend, 
Miss Young, is resting from a long hard 
trip ‘‘on the road,’’ and as for myself, I 
am preparing a book on the ‘Joys of 
Country Life.’’ 


Silas Gow- 


Mr. Green—Wal, wal, wal, so you're 
a literary person, eh? .Aave you ever 
been in the country before? 

Miss Fletcher—Never until yesterday. 
It’s my first experience, 

Miss Young—We tind there are a great 
many things to be learned about country 
life. For instance, we haven’t learned 
yet which cows give sweet milk and 
which give buttermilk. 

Miss Fletcher—And we lave never 
plants. 

Miss Young—And I do love goose- 
berries so well, but I never have seen a 
real live goose yet. 

Miss Fletcher—Then there’s one other 
thing I have wanted to see so much and 
that is a pumpkin tree. I do think the 
clusters of golden yellow fruit must look 
so pretty hanging from the branches of 
the pumpkin tree. 

Mr. Green—Yes, I should think they 
might. I reckon I’d better have Tom 
take you round an’ show ye some of the 
mysteries of farm life. 

Tom—Come on, I'll show youall right. 
Gee! this is great. 

Miss Fletcher—Oh, isn’t this just 
splendid to be out in the country where 


and beautiful and lovely? 


pick the daisies. 

Mr. Green—Wal, now be careful an 
don't let any of them punkins fall an’ 
hit ve. (Kxit Tom and ladies.) 

Molly—Oh, pa, why didn’t you tell 


’ 


| them that pumpkins don’t grow on trees? 


Jennie—Or ygooseberries on geese? 

Mr. Green—I expect it's better for 
people to find out some things for them- 
selves. Experience is a pretty good 
teacher, 


Mrs. Green—I wonder who'll be the 





But really it was worth the trouble. It 
is a very choice specimen indeed. 

Tom—’Tain’t nothin’ only «a common | 
putterfly ! 

Jeunie—-Have you canglit many choice 
specimens around here, Mr.——,.I don’t 
kuow your namie. 

Prof. Beetleman — Professor Henry 
Thoreau Beetleman is my name. Yes, I 
am happy to say I have tound several in 
the short time I have been here. I cap- 
tured a beautiful /ucanus cervus yester- 
day and acoreus tristis this morning and 


Mrs. Green—Land sakes! I never knew 
there was any sech animals round here 
before. Makes me feel awtul scarey. 


Professor Beetleman—Oh, they're very 
harmless creatures, J assure you, Madam, 
but—pardon me, ladies, I think I seea 
dombus over yonder. I must catcl: it at 
once. (Runs off). 


Tom (giving long whistle) —Whew! 
Look at him go after that bumblebee |! 
Ain’t he the limit? (All gaze and laugh). 





next one, 

Hattie--I thought I saw 
down in the lane just now. 

Mr. Green (stepping to one side to 
look )—I vum, I believe it’s another telle 
chasin’ butterflies. The woods seem to 
be full of ’em today. 

(Enter Monsieur LeBoeuf, running and 
occasionally looking back.) 

Monsieur LeBoenf—Ach, ach! I have 
escape at last. Such a time I have. 

Several—What's. the matter? \What’s 
the excitement? 

Monsieur LeBoeuf—It ees ze queer an- 
imal, It chase meso far. I was paint- 
ing a beautiful landscape—oh, so beau- 
tiful—when all at once I see over ze hor- 
izon a queer animal with long horns on 
hees head and with chin whiskers—ex- 
actly like ze whiskers on your face—and 
zen suddenly he make a start for me 
head-first, pell mell, like ze cannon ball 
out of arifle. Ach, howI run! AndI 


some one 


| stopped to ask if we might pick a few of | 


seen eggs actually growing on the egg | 


you can see everything growing so fresh | 


Miss Young—And we mustn’t forget to | 


| trousers are all torn, and MY heart gog; 
pitter patter like ze rain upon ze roof. ‘ 

Jennie—That must have been old Billy 
pa. 

Mr. Green—Ho! ho! ho! Yon ain't 
got acquainted with old Billy yet, He’; 
Tom’s pet goat. He only wanted to play 
with you. ; 

Mrs. Green —Land! he wouldn't hurt, 
inosquiter. 





Monsieur LeBoeuf—Vell, I don’t care 
, to make hees acquaintanceship. He }yj 
ruined my picture and my pants, Now| 
haf to go and change zem. 


| Molly—I'll bet you're the famous arti 
| that’s boarding at Mrs. Bender’s, aren 
you? 


“ r) 

Monsieur LeBoeuf—You are right, | 
am Monsieur LeBoeuf, ze artist, and | 
come to spend the summer with Mrs, 
Bender and to get ze enjoyments of x 
country lite. 

Mj. Green—You’ve got a purty gooj 
start. Ho! hol You've been initiate 
in reg’ lar orthodox style. 

Jennie—We are real glad to have you 
in our neighborhood, Mr. LeBoenf, ani 
we shall hope to see some of your paint. 
ings some day. 

Hattie—You must be sure and come {o 
the strawberry social tomorrow night, 
Mr. LeBoeuf. 

Monsieur LeBoeuf —Thank you, madam, 
It will afford me great pleasure. Now [ 
must go. Aurevoir. (Exit.) 

Hattie—Who'd think that anybody 
; would be so scared at old Billy? 

Molly— Well, you know he does Jook 
kind of ferocious to anyone who doesn't 
| know him. 

(Enter Tom.) 

Tom—Oh, pa, you just ought to've 
seen them women when I showed en 
the punkins and the old hens. ‘hey 
wouldn’t believe it, first. 

Mr. Green—Wouldn’t believe it, hey? 

‘Tom—Nope, not till I took old Speckle 
off the nest and showed ’em_ the eggs. 
Gee, didn't they look cheap! 

Mr. Green—Which, the eggs or the 
women ? 

Molly—Whiere are they now, Tom? 

Tom—They’ve been pickin’ daisies-but 
they’ve gona to look at the geese now, 

(Sound of voices at R, calling ‘‘Help! 
Murder! Police! Fire!’’) 

Jennie—Gracious! Wiat do you sup: 
pose is the matter now? 

Hattie—I’11_ bet old Billy’s got after 
them, too. 

Mrs. Green—Run quick, pa. 
something terrible’s happened. 

Molly—Dear, I hope no one’s killed. 

Mr. Green—Killed? Fiddlesticks! 

(Enter Miss Fletcher and Miss Young, 

running and panting.) 
| Miss Fletcher—Oh 
| frightened ! 
| Miss Young—So was I. 
' get my breath. 
| Miss Fletcher---Just think, those horrid 
| geese got after us and we just had tom 

for dear life to get out of their wa. 

What would they have done to 

anyway? 

Mr. Green—Pshaw! ‘They vole 

hurt ye. They’re like some folks, 
bluster an’ nothin’ else. 

| Tom—If I’d been there I'd a give 
| a whack over the head. 

Miss Young—Well, do let's go too" 
rooms, Miss Fletcher. This has been 4 
very exciting experience. ' 

Miss Fletcher—I’m so upset I poe 
shall not be able to write any i”) 
book today. 

Jennie—I hope you will get over!’ 
fright in time for the strawberry oe 
tomorrow right. We expect to ay 
splendid time. \ 

Miss Young-—We shal] certainly try 








Meble 





dear, [was % 


I can harily 


yam 


be there. Good morning. (Hxeut! ‘ 
a 
Mr. Green—Wal, there’s a couple m! 





climb ovair zat fence with prickers all 
sticking, out, and see—my beautiful 


| Who's next? 


initiated into the joys of country lie. 
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AP lay for Closing Day— Continued 


(Enter Professor Henkledorfer. ) 


Professor Henkledorter—Goot mornin’, 
meester, Could you told me vich vay I 
should go to find the home off—off—off 
—py gracious ! I forgot dot name aretty. 
| vill yoost look in mein leedle pook. 
takes book from pocket and searches 
forname.) Ach, here is it. Could you 
told me vere to find Meesis Eliza Shane 
Bumpus? 

Mr, Green—Eliza Jane Bumpus? Wal, 
Tyness can. Just keep right straight 
on up this road for about a mile, and if 


sie ain’t gossippin’ somewhere’s along | 


the way you'll find her at the—which 
youse is it, Hattie? 

Jlattie—The fifth house, pa. 

Mr. Green—That's it! you'll find ler 
at the fifth house on this side of the road. 

Professor Henkledorter—I tank you 
fery much, I yoost enquire along der 
yay for Meesis Shane Eliza Bumpus. 

Molly--I wonder if you aren't the new 
boarder Mrs. Bumpus was speaking about 
this morning—the musician she expects 
today. 

Professor Henkledorfer—Ya, dot vas 
me, I vas Professor Henkledorfer, der 
Jeader off der Sherman Band. 

Molly—Oh, isn’t that grand! We’ll 
be real glad to have you come to our 
strawberry social tomorrow night and 
perlaps give us some music, 

Protessor Henkiedorfer—Ya, maybe I 
vill pe delighted to do so, 

Tom—(jumping up and pointing to 
l.) Oh pa, look over there quick ! 

Mr, Green—What? Where? 

Tom (pointing)—Over there! See? 

Hattie—It’s the butterfly catcher com- 
ing back, pa. 

Mrs. Green—Don’t he act awful queer? 
What’s he wavin’ his hat for? 

Mr.Green—I dunno. Like enough it’s 
to let us know he’s caught it. 

(All stand and gaze toward J. 

Enter Professor Beetleman running and 
waving hat or handkerchief about head 
and glancing from side to side.) 

Mr. Green—What’s the matter now? 

Professor Beetleman (excited) — Hor- 
nets! Stepped into a yellow jacket’s nest 
back here and made ’em mad. There 
were about five thousand but they've 
thinned down to about fifty now. (To 
Professor Henkledorfer) Look out! 
There's one around your head. 

Professor Henkledorfer (waving hands 
about head) —Ach Himmel! I don’t vant 


we’re to have a musical and literary treat 
before the strawberries are served. This 
part of the performance is something 
entirely unexpected but, nevertheless, I 
guess we’ll all enjoy it. The first on the 
program is a song by the young people 
of this community. 

. (The young people sing any song. 
The stage andience may applaud.) 

Squire Tibbs—The remainder of the 
program, as I understand, is to be given 
by the city boarders who are rusticating 
in our quiet neighborhood. The next 
will be aimusical selection by Professor.— 
| Professor—Professor Hunkydory. (Sits. 
Mrs. Bumpus whispers to him.) 

Squire Tibbs (rising quickly)—I beg 
pardon, ladies and gentlemen, Mrs, Eliza 
Bumpus tells me the professor’s name is 
Henkledorfer and not Hunkydory. How- 
somever I haven’t any doubt but what 
his music will be all hunky dory any- 
way. (To Prof. H.) Professor Henkle- 
dorfer, you’re next. 

Professor Henkledorfer (rising and 
bowing profusely)—Ladies und Shentle- 
mens: I vill now render you a selection 
entitled (name selection which he 
proceeds to play upon instrument. Ap- 
planse may follow and encore if desired. ) 

Squire Tibbs (after a whispered con- 
versation with Mrs, Bumpus)—The next 
is a vocal (or elocutionary) selection by 
the talented actress, Miss I). Mabelle 
Young. 

(Miss Young steps forward and recites 
orsings. Applause and encore if desired. ) 

Squire Tibbs (rising)—I am happy to 
say that we have with us a promising 
young authoress who is now writing a 
book on a subject that is very near to the 
hearts of every one of us here tonight. 
Miss Fletcher has willingly volunteered 
to read us a short extract from her man- 
uscript. (Nodding to Miss Fletcher)— 
Miss Fletcher. 

Miss Fletcher (rising with manuscript 
in hand)-—-Mr.- Tibbs is quite right. I 








have just started to write a book that I 
am sure you will all be interestedin. It 
is entitled ‘‘The Joys of Country Life.’’ 
I have only had time to write the Preface 
as yet, but that I shall be very glad to 
read (Reads.) 

Country life is the natural life of 
mankind—and of womankind as well. 
As proof of this statement, I only 
need to mention the fact that Adam and 
Eve, our first parents, always lived in 
the country. Most of our presidents and 
statesmen, besides many other prominent 
men and women of our country, were born 
and reared amid rural surroundings. 

The life of the farmer is an interesting 
one. Hearisesin the morning just when 
Old Sol is casting his first faint rays of 
light over the eastern hilltops, when 
everything is fresh and fragrant and 
lovely, and the dew is sparkling on the 
grass blades and the cabbage tops. ’Tis 
then that he milks the patient cows in 
the barnyard and drives the hens and 
chickens and ducks and geese to pasture. 

We have all heard of the jolly hay- 
makers, What a merry time they have 
pitching the fragrant hay upon the great 
wains and riding upon them to the barn, 
and then transferring the hay again into 
the great mows. We have all heard of 
the dairymaids, too, They are the 
farmers’ daughters who help about the 
inilking and who afterward agitate the 
milk in areceptacle called a churn until 
it is transformed into the golden butter 
that we see upon our tables. 

But the joys of farm-life are not all 
confined to the pleasant duties of the 
haymakers and the dairymaids, by any 
means, There are fields of daisies wait- 
ing to be picked; there are babbling 
brooklets to sit beside, and leafy dells to 
wander in; there are singing birds and 
beautiful landscapes and clear blue skies 
and—oh, but it would take forever and a 
day to name them all. How I do wish 
that more of the people of the cities 





far - mer man drives 
ve - ry slow- ly 
0 now he’s come up 





lim, Yoost keepdem yourself. Dunder 
und blitzen ! 

(Both rush off, waving arms frantically. ) 

Jennie—Oh, pa, holler and tell them 
tot to forget the social. 

Mr, Green—Ho! ho! You don’t expect 
they’re thinkin’ about socials now, do ye? 

Mrs, Green— Wonder how many more 
of em there are? 

Mr. Green—I reckon that’s about all. 
I guess they've all been initiated into the 
Joys of country life by this time. 
(Looks at watch.) Wal, I must get to 
work agin. Come, Tom, you can turn 
the grindstone while I sharpen the axe. 

Tom—Oh gee! 

Molly—And we must finish our work, 
'00, or we won’t be ready for the social 
lomorrow night. 


(The ladies sing and work as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


ACT II 


mete: A lawn at the home of Squire 
bs. Upon a large screen at the rear 
Be, be pinned some of Monsieur Le- 
aie “‘paintings.’’ Japanese lanterns 
re € used for other decorations, and 
ve Stage dimly lighted. The party is 
are to be in ‘‘fuli swing.’’? While 
vod Planist plays a medley, the charac- 
oth upon stage shake hands with each 
ve *t, and laugh and visit among them- 
= ves in pantomime, After a few min- 
abe the music ceases and the performers 
eis seats on benches, camp-stools and 

8round. Squire Tibbs arises and 

resses the party as follows: 


ies and Gentlemen: Will you all 
Seated, please? (He waits until all 





li 
ave found seats.) I understand that 








Po - ta - toes, 


NOTE: This song is from “Songs for Children,” by Dora I, Buckingham. Used by permissio 


of Milton Bradley Company, publishers. 









THE FARMER MAN 


Words and Music by 
DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 





in- to town, So ma - ny _ things to 
up and down, He drives on ev - ery 
to our house, I hear him loud - ly 


















sell: Po - ta~ toes, corn, and pump-kins ripe, And oth - er things as“ 
street; And moth-ers hur-ry out - of - doors To get good things to 
cry; And we are go-ing out to him To see “what we can 





could go ‘‘back to nature’’ and enjoy 
these innumerable pleasures of country 
life. I have no doubt but many of them 
would be glad to become honest tillers 
of the soil, and I am suve that many of 
the ladies would be very glad indeed to 
become farmers’ wives. 


‘*Then bless the merry farmer, 
And bless the farmer’s wife; 

Let’s all get ‘back to nature’ 
And the joys of country life.’’ 

Mr. Green (rising)—I jest want to say 
that while there may be some little dis- 
crepancies in that ere /ve-face, yet | 
judge her intentions are good an’ all 
right so there won't none of uscomplain. 
We wouldn't want anybody to think that 
country life is jest one continuous round 
of pleasure. It has some little drawbacks 
to it occasionally, as Professor Beetleman 
here an’ some otiiers can testify to, but 
take it all in all, I guess we farmer folks 
have our full measure of enjoyment. 

Monsieur LeBoeuf—Listen! I have one 
offer to make Mees Fletcher, I vill make 
for her ze fine pictures of country life to 
illustrate ze book for her. 

Miss Fletcher—Oh, thank you, 
LeBoeuf, 

Squire Tibbs—And I want to say that 
[ll subscribe for one or two copies of 
the book just as soon as it leaves the 
press. 

(Chorus of ‘‘So will I,’’ ete.) 

Miss Fletcher-—Thank you, thank you, 
you are very kind. I wiil dedicate my 
book to the good people of this commnu- 
nity. 

Mr. Green—I wish to say further- 
more that we wish our friends from the 
city all the enjoyment that the country 
affords, an’ we’ll all do our best to make 
their stay here as pleasant as possible. 

Squire Tibbs—The next thing on the 
program are the strawberries, and I hope 
you'll all get some enjoyment out of 
them, too. 

(All may form into couples and pass 
from stage to tune of lively music, or a 
portion of song may be sung in closing.) 

NoTE: The song ‘Mill May” is in “Flagofthe 


Mr. 





Free Song Collection No.1.” Price 25cents. Sup- 
plied by the F. A, Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


When the Cows Come Home 


| With klingle, klangle, klingle, 


Far down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home. 


| Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, 








The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That make the daisies grow— 
Ko-kling, ko-klang, ko-klingle-lingle, 
Up through the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home, 


| With ringle, rangle, ringle, 


By twos, and threes, and single, 
The cows are coming home. 
Through the violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-slipping down; 
The maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown. 
To-ring, to-rang, to-ringle-ringle, 
By threes, and fours, and single, 
The cows are coming home, 


~~ 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
And over there on the wooded hill, 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whippoor- 
will; 
The dewdrops hang from the leefy vines 
And bright the star of evening shines, 
And silent is the dusty mili. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, ko-lingle-lingle, 
With a ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 


A Child’s Book 


There are many good books, my child, 
But the best of them ali for you 
Is the book that is hid in the greenwood 
wild, 
All bound in a cover of blue. 


’Tis the book of the birds and the bees, 
Of the flowers and the fish in the brook ; 
You may learn how to read if you go to 
the trees 
And open your eyes and look, 
—Charles Augustus Keeler. 
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Recitations That Tell of Rural Pleasures 


. 


Two Views 


An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
\ned sweet with clover on each side; 

A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
Yue door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day: 
“Oh! if [could but fly away 

rom this dull spot the world to see, 
How very happy I should be!”’ 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng 
Is thinking, thinking all day long: 
“Oh, could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 
The old green meadow could I see, 
Ilow very happy I should be!’’ 


The Homes of the People 


An Oration for a Boy 


Washington, My heart thrilled as I 


jooked on the towering amarble of my | 


country’s Capitol, and a mist gathered in 


ny eves, as standing there, I thought of 
its tremendous significance and the 


powers there assembled, and the respon- 
sibilities there centered—its President, 
its Congress, its courts, its gathered trea- 
sure, Its army, its navy, and its miliions 
of citizens. It seemed to me the best 
and mightiest sight that the sun could 
find in its wheeling cotirse—this majestic 
home of a Republic that has taught the 
world its best lessons of liberty. I felt 
that if wisdom, and justice, and honor 
abided therein, the world would stand in- 
debted to this temple on which my eyes 
rested, 

A ftew days later I visited a country 
home, It was just a modest, quiet house, 
sheltered by great trees and set ina cir- 
cle of field and meadow, gracious with 
tle promise of harvest, The trayrance 
ot pink and hollyhock mingled with the 
oma of garden and orchard, and the air 
was resonant with the hui ot bees and 


' ple is lodged the Ark of the Covenant of { 


my country. Here is its majesty and its 
strength, Here the beginning of 
power and the end of its responsibility.’’ 
The homes of the people: let us keep 
them pure and independent, and all will 
be well with the Republic. 
—lHlenry W. Grady. 


The Farmer’s Creed 


If a boy gives this let him be dressed as a farm- 
fer: if a girl, Jet her wear a sunbonnet, gingham 
| dress, garden gloves and carry a trowel or some 
other garden implement, 





I believe in a permanent agriculture, a 
| soil that shall grow richer rather than 
poorer trom year to year, 
| I believe 
| in fifty bushel wheat, and I shall not be 
| satisfied with anything less. 
| | believe that the only good weed is a 


important as a clean conscience, 
I believe in the farm boy and in the 


Its come tothe front this beautifnl poem has re- 


Little Brown Hands 
Since the great “Country Life Movement” has 


ceived the recognition that is its due. It should 


| be taught in every rural school, 


farm girl, the farmer's best crops and the | 
| 


future’s best hope. 


I believe in the farm woman, and will 


They drive home the cows from 
pasture, 
Up through the long, shaded lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the 
tields : 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, 1m the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry 
grows; 


| 
| They gather the earliest snowdrop, 


in hundred bushel corn and | 


|} dead weed, and that a clean farm is as 
A few Sundays ago I stood on a hill in | 


And the first crimson bud ot the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder bloom white, 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October ligitt ; 


They know where the apples hang ripest, | 


More yellow than gold from the mines ; 

They know where the fruit clusters 
thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand ; 


| They pick up the beautiful seashells, — 


do all in my power to make her lite 
easier and happier. 
I believe in a country school that pre- 


pares for country life, and a country 
church that teaches its people to love 
deeply and live honorably. 


I believe in community spirit, a pride | 


in home and neighbors, and IL will do 


my part to make my own community the | 


best in the state, 


I believe in better roads. I will use 


Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree 
tops, 

Where the 
sWilys; 

An. at nighttime are folded in silence 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


oriole’s hammock nest 


| Those who toil bravely are strongest, 


the road drag conscientiously whenever | 


opportunity offers, and I will not 
‘soldier’? when working out my road 
tax. 


farm lite, I believe in the inspiration of 
the open couniry, 
I am proud to be a farmer, and [ will 
try earnestly to be worthy of the name, 
—hKrank 1. Mann, 





poultry’s busy clucking., Inside the 
house was turitt, comtort, and that clean- 
jiness that 1s next to yodiiness—the rest- | 
ful beds, the open nreplace, the books | 
and papers, and the old clock, | 

Outside stood the master, strong and | 
wholesome and upright; wearing no 
man's yoke; with no mortgage on his 
root, and no lien on lis ripening harvest ; 
pitching his crops in lis own wisdom, 
and selling them in his own time in his 
chosen market; master of his lands and | 
master of himself. 

Near by stood his aged father, happy 
in the heart and home of his son. As 
they started to the house, the old man’s ; 
hands rested on the young man’s | 
shoulder, laying there the unspeakable | 
grateful | 

| 
| 


blessing of an honored and 
father. 
As they drew near the door, the old 


mother appeared, with the sunset falling 

on her face, softening its wrinkles and | 
its tenderness, lighting up her patient | 
eyes, and the rich music of her heart | 
trembling on her lips, as in simple phrase | 


she welcomed her husband and son to | 
their home, 
Beyond was the good wife, true of | 


touch and tender, happy amid her house- | 
hold cares, clean of heart and conscience, 
the helpmate and the buckler of her hus- | 
hand, And the children, strong and 
sturdy, trooping down the lane with the 
lowing herd or, weary of simple sport, 
seeking, as truant birds do, the quiet of | 
the old home nest. 

And I saw the night descend on that 
home, falling gently as from the wings 
of the unseen dove. And the stars 
swarined in the bending skies; the trees 
thrilled with the cricket’s cry ; the rest- 
less bird called from the neighboring 
wood ; aud the father, a simple man of 
God, gathering the family about him, 
read from the Bible the old, old story ot 
love and faith, and then knelt down in 
prayer, the baby hidden amid the folds 
of its mother’s dress, and closed the rec- 
ord of that simple day by calling down 
the benediction of God on the family and 
the home! 

As I gazed, the memory of the great 
Capitol faded from my brain. Forgotten 
iis treasure and its splendor. I said, 





‘Surely here—in the homes of the peo- 


The Country Boy’s Creed 


Let the boy who repeats this be dressed 
real country boy. 


as a 


I believe that the country, which God 
made, is more beautiful than the city, 
which man made; that life out-of-doors 
and in touch with ihe earth is the nat- 
ural life of man, I believe that work 
is work wherever we find it, but that 
work with Nature is more inspiring than 
work with the most intricate machinery. 
[ believe that the dignity of labor de- 
pends, not on what you do, but on how 


} you do it; that opportunity comes to a 


boy on the farm as often as to a boy in 
the city ; that life is larger and freer and 
happier on the farm than in town; that 
my success depends not upon my _ loca- 
tion, but upon myself; not upon my 
dreams, but upon what I actually do; 
not upon luck, but upon pluck. I be- 
lieve in working when you work, and 
in playing when you play, and in giving 
and demanding a square deal in every 
act of life.—Adwin Osgood Grover. 


A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 


| Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
| lp the river and o’er the Jea, 


That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 


| Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 


Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s tiie way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest ; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me, 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me, 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 
But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and o'er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—/ames Hoge. 


et ee ee Eee The chisel, the sword, and the palette, 


The humble and poor become great ; 
And from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


| The pen of the author and scholar,— 








The noble and wise of the Jand,— 


Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
—Mary H. AKrout. 


Green Things Growing 


Oh, the green things growing, the green 
things growiny, 


the | 





My school-bell rings in the ripplin, 
sireain, ¥4 
Which hides itself, like a School hoy’; 
dream, . 


Under the shadow and out of sight, 
But laughing still for its own delight, 


| My schoolmates there are the birds and 





bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull thay 
these , 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheek 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget; 
Kor wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all lier lessons are learned by heart, 


O come! O come! or we shall he Jat 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate, 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 


Milk and Butter 


A girl representing Lucy is discovered chyry; 
ing. Kmily and her brother come upon ti 
platform a minute later, Lucy wears a lary 
apron, Emily and Robin wear fine clothes an 
present a citified appearance, 


Emily—Good morning, Lucy! Whi 
| are you doing this morning? 
Lucy—I am churning butter. I help 


mother in the dairy house. I take car 
of the milk, and keep everything clea 
and sweet. Father calls me_ his littl 
dairy maid. I like my work. 
Robin—Don’t you ever play? Do you 


' work all the time? 





The faint sweet smell of the green things 


growing! 


I should like to live, whether I smile or | 
i 


grieve, 
Just to watch the happy life of the green 
things growing ! 


Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of | 


those green things prowiny ! 
How they talk each to each, when none 
of us are knowing ; 
the wondertul white 
moonlight 
Or the dim dreamy dawn when the cocks 
are crowing. 


In of the weird 


I love, I love them so, —the green things 
growing! 

And I think that they love me, without 
false showing ; 

Kor by many a tender touch, they com- 
fort me so much, 

With the soft, mute comfort of the green 
things growing. 

—Minah Mulock Cratk. 


The Schoolroom I Love the 
Best 


I have closed my books, and hidden my 
slate, 

And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

a row for the schoolroom I love the 
rest. 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the 


hide ; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy 
bars, 


And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars: 


’ 


Where clusters of Dbuttercups gild the 
scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over 
the green, 


Lucy—I have a good deal of time t 


| play, and I go to school in the winter, 


Emily—Ilow many cows have you oi 
the farm, Lucy? 

Lucy—We have ten cows. 
mer time we have as much 
can take care of. 

Rohin—What do you do with so much 
milk? 

Lucy—Oh, we children drink some oi 
it. Father savs there is nothing so goo 
for boys and girls as plenty of sweet, 
fresh milk. 

Emily—That’s what my mother says. 
But what do you do with the rest? 

Lucy—We make butter with some of 


In the sum- 
milk as we 


' it, and some is used for cheese, After 


the cream is taken from it, a good deal 
of milk is given to the pigs. 
Robin—Oh, tell us how butter is made, 


Lucy—Butter is made from creat. 


Cream is the rich, oily part of the milk, 
| As soon as the cows are milked, most 0! 
the milk is run through a machine which 


| takes the cream out of it. 


; stand tor a dav or two. 


Some farmers 
put the milk in shallow pans and letil 
The cream risé 


‘to the top and is skimined off, The bet 


| cream makes the best butter. 


' comes butter. 


clover the sunbeams | 
| is called buttermilk. 


After the 
cream has stood for a while it is put inte 
the churn. Then it is churned an 
churned and churned for a long time. 
At last the oily part of the cream be 
The rest is buttermilk. 
Kmily—Do vou like to make butter! 
Lucy—Well, it's pretty lard work to 
churn, But I do like to see the fine, 
yellow butter when mother takes it ont 
of the churn and pats it into balls. You 
may stay here and see her if you wish. 
Robin—I've learned some things that! 
never knew before. 
Lucy—What have you learned? 
Robin—I have learned how butter | 
made. Cream is the rich, oily part 0 
milk. It is churned to make butter. Tht 
part which is left after the butter is ma 
Cows give us milk. 


' Boys who live in town don't know mucl 
| about such things. 


And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced | 


as they pass, 
By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the 
grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and 
trees, 


And no one whispers, except the breeze | She wanders lowing here and there, 
secret | 

| All in the pleasant, open alr, 
e. 


Who sometimes blows 


place 


A stray, sweet blossom against my fac 


from a 





| 


Lucy—Father says that we owe 4 gretl 
deal to the cows. This evening J% 
must see them as they come home {0 : 
milked, ‘The boys drive them up! 
lane. Sometimes we girls go ot : 
meet them. Then we sing a little som; 
about the cow:— 

The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart. sahil 
She gives me cream with all her mgt 

To eat with apple tart. 


And yet she cannot stray, 


The pleasant lighi of day.¢ 
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Music and Recitations for Closing Day 


Home, Sweet Home 
‘yid pleasures and palaces though we 
“ay roai, 
ge it ever So humble, there’s no place 
like home ; 
4 charm from the sky seems to hallow 
"ys there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er 
wet with elsewhere. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 





There's 110 place like home! there’s no 
place like home! 
jn exile from home, splendor dazzles 


jn vail ; 
0, give me my lowly thatched cottaye | 
’ . 

again ! : 

The birds singing gayly, that came at 
my call,— ; 
Give me them,—and the peace of mind, 

dearer than all! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! there’s no 
place like home ! 
To thee Pl return, overburdened with 
care; . 
the heart’s dearest solace will smile on 
ine there 5 ; 
No more from that cottage again will I 
roatll ; ; 
fe it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! there’s no 
place like home! 
—John Howard Payne. 


Work, for the Night is Coming | 


Work, for the night is coming, 
Work thro’ the morning hours ; 

Work while the dew is sparkling, 
Work ’mid springing flowers ; 

Work when the day grows brighter, 
Work in the glowing sun; 

Work, for the night is coming, 
When man’s work is done. 








Work, for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon ; 

Kill brightest hours with labor, 
Rest comes sure and soon, 

Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in store ; 

Work, for the night is coming, 
When man works no more. 


Work, for the night is coming, 
Under the sunset skies; 

While their bright tints are glowing, 
Work, for the daylight flies: 

Work till the last beam fadeth, 
Kadeth to shine no more: 

Work forthe night is dark'ning, 
When man’s work is o’er. 





—Annie 1. Walker. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not | 
where ‘ 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 
To stay at home is best. 


Home Song | 
| 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 
They wander east, they wander west, 
And are baffled, and beaten and blown 
about 

By the winds of the wilderness of doubt ; 

To stay at home is best. | 
Then slay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest: 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly § 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 

To stay at home is best. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The Farmer 


' 
Did you think when the brown inane! 
scurried | 
hae boughs on the tree-crowned 
ill, 
When the white frost glisiened in the | 
iNeadow 
And the winds of the 
_ chill, 
en you think of the rich wheat harvest 
yd the bread that shail teed us all? 
W You think of the sturdy farmer 
'0 will answer our hungry call ? 





night blew 


When the Stay squirre 
the tree-top 

avery day all the summer through 

Did you think of the busy farmer 


Is whisked through 


And the stores he was growing for you? | 
From the seed sown in spring-time 
furrows 
He has gathered the ripened grain, | 
Waving corn for the sweet-breathed cattle, 
All the wealth of the fertile plain. 


fore. 


| When the harvest has come to the city, 

And the storeliouse and market are 
filled, 

Let us think of the gift of the farmer 

He has builded the barns for the harvest, | And the fields he has honestly tilled ; 
To the lambs given tender care ; Let us join him in one great Thanks- 

He has planted the upland orchard | giving 
For his own and the world to share ; For the plenty and joy of the fall, 

He has cleared off the stone and stubble | Were it not for the work ot the farmer, 
And turned up the new land's store; | = We could never be here at all! 

All the wealth of the wide, wide country | — Mary Bartlett Smith, 





Away to the Country 
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He has won where man reaped not be- 


woodsman 


| oppression 


The Nature Lover’s Creed 


I believe in nature, and in God’s out- 
of-doors. 

I believe in pure air, tresh water, and 
abundant sunlight. 

I believe in the mountains and as I lift 
up mine eyes to behold them, I receive 
help and strength. 

I believe that below their snowy crowns 
their mantles should be ever green. 

I believe in the forests where the sick 
may be healed and the weary strength- 
ened; where the aged may renew their 
youth, and the young gather stores of 


wisdom which shall abide with them 
forever, 
I believe that the groves were God's 


first temples, and that here all hearts 
should be glad, and no evil thought come 
to mar the peace ; 1 believe that all who 
seek shelter within these aisles should 
guard the noble heritage from harm, and 
the tire fiend never be allowed to roam 


unwatched. 


I believe in the highland springs and 
lakes, and would have noble trees stand 
guard around them; upon the mountain 
sides I would spread a thick carpet of 
leaves and moss through which the water 
might find its way into the valieys and 
onwar? to the ocean. 

I believe in the giant trees which have 
stood for thousands of years, and pray that 


; no harm shall come nigh them, 


the ax of the trained 
would have it hew down 


I believe in 
and 


| the mature trees of today that we may 


secure lumber for our needs, and the 
trees of smaller growth have more light 
and air and space, 

I believe in the seeds of the trees, and 
would gather and plant them, and I 
would care for the seedlings until they 


| are ready to stand with their brothers in 
ithe forests and plains; then the wilder- 


ness and the dry land shall be glad and 
| the desert shall rejoice. 

I believe in protecting the birds and 
the animals that live amidst the trees, 


and the ferns and mosses and blossominy 
plants. 

I believe in all the beautiful things of 
nature aud would preserve, protect, aiid 
cherish them. 


Ere lony the most valuable of all arts 
will be the art of deriving a comfortable 
subsistence from the smallest area of svil. 
No community whose every member pos- 
sesses this art can ever be the victim of 
in anv of its forms. Sucha 
community will be alike independent of 
crowned kings, money kings and land 
kings. —Albvaham Lincoln, 


Away to the Country 
By T. B. Weaver 


NOTE: ‘These verses take the place of lines, 
“They'll roam the grassy meadows,” ete,, in 
verse one. 


They'll pick the choicest berries 
In garden patch and nook ; 

And gather shining pebbles, 
And wade in pond and brook, 


Chorus 


They'll ride the gentle horses 
Out to the pasture lot; 
And then again at evening, 
When home the cows are brought. 


Chorus 


They’ll int the egys at evening 
In barn and crib and shed; 

And chase the proud old gobbler 
With strut, and feathers spread. 


Chorus -— 


In harvest field and meadow, 
They’ll gladly do their part ; 

And join the harvest anthem 
With truly grateful heart. 


Chorus 
They'll gather fruits in autumn, 
Lay by the winter’s store ; 


Return to school rejoicing. 
O'er pleasant tasks to pore. 


Chott. - 





Reading from Script to Print 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


| eral, the most obvious and most impor- 
| tant qualities. 


The teacher should strive 


To make the transition from script to | tg make bis pupils intelligent readers, 


print easy and natural, the teacher should | 


keep in a notebook, for her own refer- 
ence, lists of all the words the pupils 
have Jearned. From this list she may 
write columns of words and in parallel 
columns, for a few days only, print the 
same words giving occasional drills upon 
them, Later the same words may be used 
indiscriminately in print or script. Call 
two children to the board, giving a 
pionter to each, The first child points 
out and names a word in the printed col- 
umn; the second shows and names the 
same one in the written column, the rest 
of the class acting as critics. When an 
error oceurs, two others should be called 
to the board to do the work. 

Another device for the same purpose: | 
Write a sentence and just below it print 
the same sentence. The first, I say is in 
its Sunday dress and the other in its 
everyday dress. 

Still another way of using the same 
sentences is to require the pupils to read 
the sentences from the script, but follow 
the printed ones when building the sen- 
tences for busy work from boxes of alpha- 
bets distributed for that purpose. If the 
teacher uses for her blackboard work a 
perfectly plain, large script, with little 
or no slant, the difficulties will be ma- 
terially reduced, because such script is 
very similar in form to the usual print. 
But, in any case, the devices suggested, 
with others that the teacher will be apt 
to think of, persevered in for a little 
while, will certainly clear up all doubt 
and the child may be given either script 
or print without causing the least hesita- 
tion on his part.—School and Home. 


The Reading Habit 


Encourage the older children to help | 
the younger ones select books. A word | 
from a pupil in praise of a book is often 
worth a panegyric from the teacher. It 
is a good plan to set apart a few minutes | 
once a week or oftener for the children 
to say what book they have been read- 
ing, to state what it is about, and how 
and why they like it. Encourage frank- 
ness in this; it is “never well to force 
children into an attitude of false praise. 
If they do not care for a book, the 
teacher may diplomatically indicate what 
values they have overlooked; but it is 
poor policy for the teacher to defend 
books. See to it that the library con- 
tains no worthless volumes, then let the 
children range over it almost at will. 
Sone teachers adopt the practice of look- 
ing through the book account of the pupils 
once a month; and if they observe that 
a certain pupil is reading one type of 
book exclusively, they suggest some 
related type. ‘That is an excellent plan, 
it the teacher uses diplomacy in his sug- 
gestions. It also enables the teacher to 
discover which pupils are not reading 
enough, so that he may give them special 
attention. But the more completely the 
teacher can assume the attitude of letting 
the library books earn their own popu- 
larity, the better. An attractive book is 
kept in circulation nearly all the time, 
because the children advertise it, whilea 
dull book gathers dust on the library 
shelves, let the teacher praise it how he 
will. 

The teacher should seize every oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk books’’ informally with 
individual pupils—at recess, in class, be- 
fore and after school, whenever a con- 
venient moment presents itself. Some 
teachers require the upper grade children 
to write reports on the books they have 
read. I doubt the wisdom of that prac- 
tice. A composition may occasionally be 
based on some phase of a book, or the 
story may be retold as an exercise in 
oral composition—that is about all the 
‘*accounting’’ for the books read the 
child should be asked to make, Much 
better than the written review or report is 
the informal conversation, in which the 
teacher, by pointed questions, directs 
the child to look for the essentials: the 
theme of the book, the elements of in- 
terest, the basal characteristics that make 
it like some other books and unlike some 
others, the most exciting, humorous or 
pathetic passages and chapters—in gen- 











but should not hold them so strictly to 
account that they will not read with free- 
dom and = spontaneous pleasure. We 
teachers have a theory that a person 
should be able definitely to state just why 
he likes a book, in order that he may 
formulate canons of state, That is a 
worthy ideal ; but let us not forget that 
children are not so analytical as we 
adults are. If they enjoy a book and can 
present even vague notions of the reasons 
for their enjoyment that is sufficient. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with the impression that reading a book 
is fun—good fun, with no examination 
waiting at the end to see how much we 
remember and how much information we 
have acquired. The formation of the 
reading habit—that is the one ideal for 
the teacher to keep in mind,—Southern 
School Journal, 


The Place of the Teacher in 
Playground Supervision 


The teacher who calmly walks out with 
textbook in hand to the section of play- 
ground assigned her for supervision, finds 
a comfortable seat and prepares class- 
room work, is not apt to arouse very 
much enthusiasm in a game, to know 
what language is being used by those 
around her, or to become an influence 
for good on the playground. 

Anyone can find a place on the play- 
ground, but to fill the place of a success- 
ful leader or helper one must be an en- 
thusiast—in full sympathy with the play- 
ground idea and willing to spend time, 
thought and energy to realize ideals. 

An ideal playground is one on which 
we find free play. By that I mean where 
each child plays the game that appeals to 
him, and teachers, enthusiastic and alive, 
are free to choose the thing they wish to 
watch, to teach, or to participate in, 
every individual being active and having 
a good time; and it is a part of each 
teacher’s task to see that timid children 
and younger ones have the same rights 
and privileges as the older and bolder 
ones. 

Under such conditions of free play, the 
problem may arise of more than one 
teacher being interested in the same 
game and supervision ot other activities 
being neglected. A good plan, it has 
seemed to be, to allow such freedom for 
the shorter play periods, with the prin- 
cipal spending time moving from place 
to place watching over neglected spaces. 
And tor the longer play periods to have 
assigned places for each teacher; each 
teacher to serve for one week in one 
place, and in another place the following 
week. This breaks the monotony of the 
work and allows each teacher to become 
acquainted with all the children on the 
grounds, and to become interested in 
each game. Pupils come in touch with 
all the teachers and there is a feeling of 
sympathy and good fellowship that binds 
the school into a whole and results in co- 
operation and harmony.—Colorado School 
Journal. 


School Habits of First Year 


1. The habit of respecting the rights of 
other children. 

2. The habit of being quiet in school. 

3. To observe little acts of courtesy. 

4. To remove the hat before entering a 
room. 

5. For boys to lift the hat when they 
meet the teacher. 

6. To avoid passing in front of others. 

7. To apologize when they must pass 
in front of others. 

8. To say ‘‘thank you’’ when they re- 
ceive favors. 

g. To help keep the schoolroom floor 
clean. 

10. To wipe the feet before going into 
a house. 

11. To keep clean, 

12. To keep the finger nails clean. 

13. To help others. 

14. To avoid whispering in school. 

15. To speak so as to be heard. 

16. Not to speak too loud. 

17. To sit with both feet ou the floor. 
—Canadian Teacher. 





Story Telling and Its Value 


A rough classification of the stories for 
school use would be, fairy stories, nature 
stories, historical stories, nonsense stories 
and legends or myths. First in this list 
comes fairy stories. One can scarcely 
think of a child and a story without 
thinking of the fairy tale. Shut out 
the fairy story and you have robbed him 
of a heritage that is rightfully his. 

I am truly sorry for those children 
whose over-conscientious parents or 
teachers bar the reading of the wonder- 
ful fairy stories, folk lore, myths and 
legends, and even exclude the joyous 
Santa Claus idea on the plea that they are 
not true. These little folks will soon 
enough come intoa world of stern reality. 
It is the teacher's part to help them to 
enter in with hearts attuned to its beauties 
as well as with courage to face its respon- 
sibilities. The fairy story is a most ef- 
fective medium of presenting truth 
through the guise of images. The child 
is aware only of the image, at the time, 
but the truth enters in and broadens and 
deepens the capacity of his inner life 
and in years to come his ability to see 
and feel the real truths will be increased. 

Someone has said that leaving out the 
fairy element in literary culture is like 
leaving out the study of the Bible and 
Shakespeare in this connection. Two 
cautions must be given here. Not any 
fairy story, selected with slight discrim- 
ination, will do to tell the children. Such 
stories as Bluebird or Ali Baba or the 
Cruel Stepmother do little but give them 
ideas of crime and vengeance. These, 
alas, they will get later on through the 
daily papers. The second caution is, tell 
fairy stories only occasionally. Do not 
give them for a steady diet, someone has 
said, but rather give them as a touch of 
spice to add the needed zest, or as the 
sweet at the end of the meal. A_ good 
test to apply to the imaginative story is 
to ask the questions: How does it stim- 
ulate the imagination? What does it 
teach? Do I want to teach this lesson to 
the children?—Okdahoma School Herald. 


Schoolroom Government 


From the pupil’s viewpoint, too many 
teachers are know-alls. They assume 
that they cannot make mistakes. An in- 
cident in point: 

A seventh grade teacher ina city school 
had just finished a grammar recitation 
upon comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs. Her children were trained to note 
mistakes whenever made in the class. In 
the course of a few moments during the 
arithmetic period, two different ways of 
solving a problem were placed upon the 
board. The teacher addressed thie class 
and asked, ‘‘ Which of these two do you 
like best?’’ A red-blooded boy who had 
evidently mastered the use of the com- 
parative degree better than his teacher 
called attention to the error, The teacher 
held the boy up to ridicule before the 
class because he had presumed to correct 
his teacher. For some time she nagged 
at this boy until the school lost much of 
its respect for her. The correction could 
have been cheerfully accepted. As it 
was, the outcome was serious for the 
good of the school. — West Virginia 
School Journal. 


English in Elementary Schools 


The first step in written composition is, 
of course, copying. For this purpose the 
children’s stories may be used if they are 
not too long and if the interest in them 
is still alive. The answering of questions 
and writing of short sentences from dic- 
tation follow. In all this beginning work 
the greatest care should be taken to allow 
no errors. It will not do to correct the 
errors aiter they are made. The harm is 
done and its scar is left upon the plastic 
mind of the child. To eliminate errors 
aud to provide for right impressions is to 
intensify education. To allow errors to 
be made and practiced and then to spend 
weary hours trying to correct the habits 
formed is sheer waste of energy. And 
this is precisely what the average teacher 
in our elementary schoolsisdoing. This 
is the reason why the average pupil who 
enters the high school disregards the rules 
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of English construction with such braze 
indifference. If he is asked, he generally 
knows the rule governing the construe 
tion he has misused, but he has had seven 
or eight years’ - practice in Writing the 
wrong form. The splendid thing about 
habit is that it is just as easy to set up, 
right one as a wrong one, but the incop. 
venient thing about it is that one Sticks 
just as long as the other.-—Oregon Toa, 
er’s Monthly. : 


“Something to Think About” 


How many elementary teachers know 
that that is what the children who meet 
them every day most long for and mos 
need. Consider how large a part of the 
work which they are put through every 
day is mere drill, necessary reiteration 
perhaps, and essential to a basis for 
further growth, but in itself purely for. 
mal, sapless, uninteresting. That reading 
lessson—it meant only drill upon word 
forms; that number lesson kept them 
busy, but gave them nothing to turn oyer 
in mind and be nourished by ; that spell. 
ing lesson, that language lesson, that 
writing lesson—they all have formal 
value, but little matter to live by and 
enjoy. Now reflect on the eagerness of 
children for stories, and their fondness 
for hearing the same ones over and over 
again until they have mastered every de. 
tail; on the questions about objects and 
occurrences around them; on the eager. 
ness with which in their play they put in 
shape and seek to realize in action the 
ideas they are gathering; and then ask 
yourself if there is not something unnat. 
ural in school training which so com. 
pletely ignores the manifest demands of 
nature, and insists on giving only what 
is formal and not wanted. Would it not 
be a valuable rule for every elementary 
teacher to see to it that her pupils every 
day get something fresh and interesting 
to them, something which will enter into 
the real present life ; something, in short, 
to think about as children can and do 
think, Tiere is time for it, and provi- 
sion for it in well-ordered schools, The 
nature lesson, the language lesson, read- 
ing to children, talks before and in 
school about matters which they ought 
and want io think about—tiiese are de- 
signed to meet the want indicated, and 
if they do not, it is because the teachers 
do not know how to use them. The for- 
mal training is necessary, but it ought 
not to constitute the whole of school lite, 
nor even the half of it.—/Pennsylvania 
School Journal, 


Current History 


In the primary room, where everything 
of value that stays with the child through 
life, originates, have pictures of prom- 
inent present-day people. Have tie 
teacher take some time each day or week 
and talk with, not to, the children about 
what they are doing, etc. This will nat- 
urally create interest, they will ask ques 
tons, and you have the ball rolling. Have 
this carried on through the grades, accotl- 
panied by the reading of ‘‘current events’ 
papers until the children will gradually 
outgrow these, as they do their wearing 
apparel, and will begin, in all probabil- 
ity, of their own accord to read the daily 
papers and standard magazines. Before 
the high school course is reached thiey 
will be able to discuss intelligently the 
president’s annual message, curremcy, 
tariff and Mexico. — Oklahoma School 
Journal, 


Drilling for Headmarks 


For first and second grades I keep 4 
list of drill words on the board. _At the 
beginning of each reading recitation We 
form in a line and proceed as 10 spelling 
for headmarks, except that the words er 
pronounced only. This has proved mos 
effective and the little ones take a 
pride in knowing all new words betore 
class time.—4. H. Miller. 


Raised Maps 


The best material with which to make 
raised maps is a mixture of moran 
salt and flour. When one learns ae “ 
mix it he has an ideal equipment wei 
making of a map.—/ournal of Educa” 
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seeing That the Earth Revolves 


An account of an interesting exper- 
iment, giving optical proof of the rota- 
tion of the earth ; was given recently in 
london by a professor of astronomy in 
oxford University. | ; 

The lecturer pointed out that it was 
necessary first of all firmly to grasp the 
jact that if you hang a weight—a dumb- 
hell or @ Cannon ball—on the end of 
a string which As fastened to something 
steady and give ita straight swing it will 
oon swinging like a pendulum, to and 
foina straight line, and will not go 
sideways by so much as a hair’s breadth. 
It will swing true until it stops. 

The professor hung a heavy ball on a 
long string from the ceiling and set it 
winging. Behind the table Wis a large 
magic lantern screen, A magic lantern 
tool some distance away, pouring its 
light on the screen, The ball swung 
hackward and forward, so that the string 
was at first between the screen and the 
middle of the Jantern’s lens. A black 
line was marked down the screen, and 
when the ball began swinging the shadow 
of the string was on this line, 

If the earth had been standing still the 
shadow of the string would have gone on 
covering the line down the screen, But 
the earth was moving, and the hall was 
moving with it, and the screen and the 
lantern were moving, and the audience 
and the professor were moving also, al- 
though they could not see it. 

As the audience watched it saw the 
shadow of the string travel sideways. 
Fora minute or two the shadow of the 
swinging string covered the black line 
down the screen. Gradually it travelled 
tothe left. Ina few minutes the broad 
shadow thrown by the string as it neared 
the lantern was all to the left of the line 
down the screen, The professor contin- 
ued his lecture, the earth went on rota- 
ting, the lecture room continued to heel 
over and the shadow of the swinging 


screen until it was right away from the 
marked line. 


How the Wasp Provides for Her 
Offspring 

The first small ‘‘huntress’’ suddenly 
attracts my attention one morning by 
alighting beside me while I am watching 
syne green wasps in their household 
labors, Immediately she begins to dig, 
With head bent low, abdomen raised, and 
fore-feet rhythmically beating, she tosses 
back the sand till it pours outward and 
upward from beneath her body in a 
steady stream. Already she is half hid- 
den; soon only the tip of the abdomen 
shows, Meanwhile, as a result of her 
labors, a mound of sand is heaping up at 
the entrance. Out upon this she climbs, 
and with swiftly flying fore-feet tosses 
the sand still farther away until the en- 
trance isclear. Now again she disappears 
Ino the burrow, to dig still deeper the 
chamber designed to hold the egg, and 
the larva which is to be. She emerges 
once more, grasps a sinall gray object (a 
spider which she brought with her in the 
first place), and drags it into the burrow. 
Inamoment Pompilus shows her watch- 
ful eyes and agitated antennz at the en- 





trance ; but, instead of filling the burrow, 
‘le flits away ten feet over the sand and 
hurriedly examines the surface with the 
Closest attention. Soon, by short zigzag 
ights which ever correct their direction, 
he finds the home nest again, plunges 
i, and emerges with her spider; and, 
trangely enough flies a few feet away in 
rs entirely new direction, Here she lays 
i Provender down, busily begins to dig 
pind hest, and continues without inter- 
4 on until its depth is sufficient ; when 
“ ga the Lycosid within, remains 
Ps a few significant moments, then 
merges and proceeds to fill the entrance. 
tomer” in the opposite direction, she 
iting the sand backward, and, with ac- 
until the} plies her swiftly flying feet 
rot e stream of cast-up sand blocks 
she flit then over the uneven surface 
elicate’ With here a touch, and there a 
€, smoothing stroke, until the en- 


tire Seer i 
area is Indistinguishable from the sur- 
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rounding beach. She looks about as if to 


make doubly sure, then nervously spreads | 


her flipping wings and sails away; her 
work is done, and well done, for her prog- 
eny and for the future.—Howard Shan- 
non, 1n Harper's Magazine. 





An Old-Time Philosopher’s 
Error 


In a recent lecture in London, a scien- 
tist called attention to the fact that Aris- 
totle said, that a weight of ten pounds, 
for example, fell ten times as fast asa 
weight of one pound, and the world went 
on believing it for 2,000 years. But 


dropping Aristotle’s weights from the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, and though peo- 
ple still did not believe him he showed 
that they reached the ground practically 
together. In a vacuum a sovereign and 
a feather arrive at the bottom = simul- 
taneously. 


Agriculture in Alaska 

Contrary to the gencral impression, 
home-grown currants, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and cranberries are 
plentitul in Alaska, and, as determined 
by soil, climate, and topographical con- 
ditions, farming is possible on approxi- 
mately 100,000 square miles of territory. 
Stranger yet to those who picture Alaska 
as an ice-locked, frozen country is the 
statement, nade by the Government De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the mean 
annual temperature of Sitka is ‘‘about 
the same as that of Washington, D. C.’’ 

‘* Varieties of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
potatoes, and many other vegetables have 
matured every season since the depart- 
ment started its work at its two most 
northern experiment stations,’’ says tlic 
statement. One of these stations is with- 
in seventy-five miles of the arctic circle, 
the other is in the interior, and there are 
two others situated in the southeastern 
and southwestern portions of the Terri- 
tory. ‘‘Chicken raising is also proving 
feasible,’’ the statement continues, ‘‘and 
it has been positively demonstrated that 
forage crops may ke grown in the south- 





mink, otter, and other enemies, fighting 


with otiier males, whom the near approach 
of the breeding season renders especially 
savage—all these ure taken as a matter of 
course, And yet one sumetimes wonders 
if the heroic struggle is worthily repaid, 
for the moment of victory is also the 
moment of death, as, sad to relate, these 
valiant voyagers can breed but once and 
then must die, their wasted bodies, which 
have received no nourishment since leav- 
ing salt water, becoming the prey of any 
prowling bear or carrion bird who may 
chance uponthem. Why these fish should 
all die after spawning still remains one 
of the great unsolved mysteries of the 


| scientific world.—Wrde -lwake Magazine. 
Galileo preferred to try for himself by | 


An Opinion from Mr. Edison 


Thomas A. Edison reached his sixty- 
seventh birthday on February 11. He 
attempted to celebrate it by working in 
his laboratory, as usual, but in this he 
was frustrated by the devices of his family 
and friends. 

When asked on that day by a reporter 
what he believed to be the greatest 
achievement for humanity in the past 
year, he said the obtaining of ammonia 
by the passing of hydrogen and nitrogen 
over red hot iron, This is a surprising 
answer for most people, and a very small 
proportion would understand his reason 
for it. His point was that this would in- 
sure to the world an inexhaustible supply 
of fertilizer which as the years go by, aud 
the common fertilizers become more 
scarce and the soil more impoverished, 
would be of immense economic value. 

Concerning himself, Mr. Edison said: 
‘*T’m1 67 years old today. I feel like a 
hoy. My health is good, and my mind 


is keen, and my appetite for work and | 


accomplishment is keener. I expect a 
long term of years in my laboratory yet, 
working out problems of science that I 
hope may help humanity in its struggles 
to exist peacefully, happily, and quietly, 
with as little expenditure of energy as 
possible. ’’ 


The Parent Orange Tree 


In the front of the Glenwood Hotel 


western and central portions, as well as | Riverside, Cal., surrounded by a high 


vegetables. * 





Where Liquorice Comes From 


Very few people have any idea where 
the familiar liquorice-root comes from, 
The bulk of it hails from Syria. Here it 
is gathered and piled into great stacks, 
where it remains until it is thoroughly 
dry. It is then taken to the factory to 
undergo certain processes. The finished 
product is used for flavoring confectionery 
and beer, as well as entering into the 
make-up of many brands of tobacco, 
Some idea of the extent of the industry 
may be gathered when it is stated that, 
on an average, eight thousand tous of dry 


| of the world, 
unmoved on the parent tree from which | 


| 
| 


liquorice-root are shipped from Aleppo | 


annually, while Bagdad yields another 
six thousand tons, Antioch four thousand, 
and Damascus five hundred tons. 





The Wonders of a Salmon Run 


The world’s greatest salinon runs are to 
be found along the shores of the North 
Pacific Ocean, in the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, the Province 
of British Columbia, and Alaska, on the 


however, but 


the Asiatic side. So far, 
canned on the 


few salmon have been 
Asiatic side. 

To one who has never witnessed these 
annual runs it is almost an impossibility 


countless numbers of fish that swim in 
from the sea in the late spring and sum- 
mer, all imbued with the same desire—to 
gain suitable grounds in the upper 
reaches of the rivers, some of which are 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand five 
hundred miles in length, where they may 
perpetuate the species. No obstacle ap- 
pears to be too great to be surmounted in 
this feverish rush. Jumping falls, shoot- 








ing rapids, dodging nets, bears, birds, 


protecting railing, stands a tree second 


| in fame to few other trees in the history | 


No one surely can look 


have sprung all the millions of Washing- 
ton navel orange trees that today cover 
vast areas of Southern California, and of 
many another land as well where citrus 
fruit trees flourish. Within the grating 
stands the actual tree, Asa tiny cutting, 
sent by the Department of the Interior, 
it came to Riverside in 1874. It rooted, 
in due time fruited, and finally gaye to 
the world a new orange and to California 
an orange tree exactly suited to its cli- 
matic requirements, 
its present position on May 8, 1903, by 
President Roosevelt, and that its sturdy 
vitality has not been impaired by the 


| process is proved by the big golden fruit 


hanging from its boughs. 


More Wonders of the Wireless 


American side, and Siberia and Japan on | 


to convey an adequate impression of the | 


William Marconi has furnished another 


illustration of the facility with which | 
feats sur- | 


modern science can perform 
passing those of the legendary magicians 
of the Middle Ages. He announces that 
he can light a lamp by wireless power at 
a distance of six miles. The bulb of the 
lamp is attached to a wireless receiver, 
which is connected in its turn with a re- 
ceiving aerial wire. In the experiment 
in question a transmitter was linked up 
with a 100 horsepower dynamo, As soon 
as the power was applied the bulb six 
miles away was lighted and remained 
alight as long as the power was kept on. 

This expertment, Mr. Marconi hopes, 
may be the forerunner of the use of wire- 
less power for lighting and heating 
houses, 

‘At present,’’ he said, ‘‘the first call 
is to push on with wireless telephony. I 





am now aiming particularly at obtaining 
a distinctly audible message, which is 
really more valuable than ‘spectacular’ 
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Stories of Fact and Interest in Various Lines 


calls over long distances. I have beeu 
able to communicate quite easily and 
clearly at 100 miles distance, using ordi- 
nary receivers and apparatus very niuch 
like the usual telephone. The difficulty 
lies with the transmitter, which is very 
heavy and needs two men to carry it.’’ 


Two Appomattox Pens 


The two pens that ended the Civil War 
are said to repose in a strong box in the 
home ot Dr. C. P. Cronkite, a dentist of 
St. Joseph, Mo. They are still wrapped 
in a piece of paper, taken from the table 
on which the Appomattox surrender 
papers were signed. The pens came to 
Dr. Cronkite from Mrs. A. B. Lawrence 
of Warsaw, N, Y., after the death of her 
husband, Col. Lawrence, who was an in- 
defatigable collector. | Dr. Cronkite’s 
father was an officer in the First New 
York Dragoons, of which Col, Lawrence 
was Lieutenant Colonel, Col. Lawrence 
at the time of surrender was Chief Ouar- 
termaster of the Federal forces at Appo- 
mattox, 

Col. Lawrence left tiris statement about 
his acquisition of the souvenirs: 

‘*The pens in this box, one quill, the 
other steel, marked at the time, April to, 
1865, are the ones used in signing the 
Gen. R. K. Lee surrender papers in the 
Col. Wilmer McLean house, where the 
surrender took place at Appomattox Court 
House, Virginia, April 9g, 1865, and were 
given to me in the McLean house, April 
10, 1865, with a piece of the table on 
which Gen, Lee signed the surrender dic- 
tated by Gen. Grant. * * * The rapped 
piece of paper in which the pens are 
wrapped was part of a larger piece on the 
table on which the surrender papers were 
written,’’ 


The Cost of War 


War debt began with the nineteenth 
century. Not until the establishment of 
coustitutional government had nations 
any credit in the world of finance. The 
bond of a king was notoriously bad se- 
curity. Since 1800, the war debts of the 
nations have grown by leaps and bounds. 
That of Europe as a whole amounts to 
more than $26,000,000,000, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of $1,150,000,000 per 





It was replanted in | 


year. <All these ‘‘endless caravans of 
ciphers’? represent sums which have never 
| been paid, will never be paid, can never 
| be paid, so long as the present system ot 
| national armament goes on, For prac- 
tically the entire amount now raised by 
taxation in civilized nations goes to the 
support of armies and navies, The 
United States, in splendid isolation from 
old entanglements, without an enemy in 
the world, and bound by ties of blood 
and commerce to all civilized nations, 
spends 73 per cent of her income in this 
way. The civil, or non-military expend 
itures of Kurope are so small as to be 
negligible.— Lvchange. 


Sawdust, which was once regarded as 
a useless by-product of the saw mills, is 
now being adapted to many usetul pur- 
poses. Sawdust mixed with rock salt is 
fed to cows as an aid to digestion; wood 
| alcohol and vinegar are distilled from 
it; it is used in the construction ot 
houses, both in mortar and in the torm 
of brick; good imitations of various 
woods are made from it; it makes a fair 
grade of linoleum when used as a sub- 
stitute for cork; it is one of the inyre- 
dients of the white smokeless powder, 
and is employed tor making gas ol vari- 
ous kinds. 


The Big ‘‘Best Seller’ 


Twenty-eight million copies of the 
Bible and books containiug portions of 
the Holy Scriptures were printed during 
the last year, according to a report com- 
piled for publication on ‘' Bible Sunday.’’ 
Private publishers issued 10,000,000 of 
the books and the various Bible societies 
published the rest. Of the 28,000,000 
copies distributed, about half were 
| printed in Knylish, the remainder being 
} in 500 different languages. 


Uses of Sawdust 
| 
| 
| 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WANT ON THIS PAGE? 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 

their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have 
the privilege of reading these desired and thercfore destrable poems. 
PAGK, Normal lustructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Send in your requests. 


There are many who have in 
It ts especially to provide these that we 


Address EDITOR POETRY 


We will make up the page 



















































**Not Understood’’ 


Not understood, we move along asunder, 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons 
creep 
Along the years. 
wonder, 
Why lite is life, and then we fall asleep, 
Not understood. 


marvel and 


We 


Not understood, we gather false im- 
pressions, 
And hug them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us trans- 
gressious ; 
And thus men 
and die, 


Not understood, 


rise and fall and live 


Not understood, poor souls with stunted 
visions 
Often measure giants by their narrow 
gauge ; 
The poisoned shafts of 
derision 
Are oft impelled 
mould the age, 
Not understood. 


falsehood and 


*yainst those who 


Not understood, the secret springs of 
action 

Which lie beneath the surface and the 
show 


Are disregarded; with self-satistaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often 
go 
Not understood. 
Not understood, how trifles olten change 
us— 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied 
slight-— 
Destroy long years oi friendship and es- 
trange us, 
And on our souls there falls a freezing 
blight— 
Not understood. 


Not understood, how liearls are 


aching 


many 


we | 


| **L will tell you just how it was, sir: 
My father and mother are dead, 
| And my little brothers and sisters 
| Were hungry and asked me for bread. 
| At first I earned it for them 
| _ By working hard all day, 
| But somehow, times were bad, sir, 
| And the work all tell away. 
| ‘‘I could get no more employment, 
| The weather was bitter cold, 
| The young ones cried and shivered— 
| (Little Jolnny’s but four years old)— 
So what was I to do, sir? 
Iam guilty, but do not condemn, 
I dook—oh, was it stealing ?— 
The bread to give to them. ' 


Kvery man in the court-room— 
Gray-beard and thouglitless youth— 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 
That the prisoner spake the truth ; 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 
Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from their old faded wallets 
Treasures hoarded for years. 


The judge’s face was a study, 
The strangest you ever saw, 

As he cleared his throat and murmured 
Something about the law; 

For one so learned in such matters, 
So wise in dealing with men, 

He seemed, on a simple question, 
Sorely puzzled, just then. 


But no one blamed him or wondered, 
When at last these words he heard, 
‘*The sentence of this young prisoner 

Is, for the present, deferred.”’ 
And no one blamed him or wondered 
When he went to her and smiled, 
And tenderly led trom the court-room, 
Himself, the ‘‘ guilty’? child. 


An Answer to “Rock me to 
Sleep’’ 
My. child, ah, my child! thou art weary 





For lack of sympathy! Ali! day by day 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are 
breaking, 
How many noble spirits pass away 
Not understood, 




















O God! that men would see a little 
: clearer, | 
Or judge less hardly when they cannot 
see ! 
O God! that men 
nearer 
To one another! They’d be nearer Thee, 
And understood, 


Guilty or Not Guilty 


She stood at the bar of justice, 
A creature wan and wild, 
In form too small for a woman, 
In features too old for a chiid; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 
Was stamped on her pale young face, 
It seemed long years of suffering 
Must have left that silent trace. 


would draw a little 


**Your name?’’ said the judge, as he eyed 
her 
With kindly look yet keen,— 
**Is Mary McGuire, if you please, sir.’ 
‘*And your age?’’—'I am turned fif- 
teen.’’ 

‘*Well, Mary,’’ and then from a paper 
IIe slowly and gravely read, ; 
‘‘You are charged here—I’m sorry to say 

it— 
With stealing three loaves of bread. 


‘*You look not like an offender, 
And I hope that you can show 

The charge to be false. Now, tell me, 
Are you guilty of this, or no?’”’ 

A passionate burst of weeping 
Was at first her sole reply, 

But she dried her eyes in a moment, 
And looked in the judge's eye, 









| To the trials of life, to thy heart as of 


tonight, 
Thy spirit is sad, and dim is the light ; 
Thou wouldst call me back from the echo- 
less shore 


yore; 

Thou longest again for my fond loving 
care, 

For my kiss on thy cheek, for my hand 
on thy hair; 

But angels around thee their loving watch 


keep, ; 
And angels, my darling, will rock thee 
to sleep. 


‘* Back ward?’’ Nav, onward, ye swift roll- 
ing years! 

Gird on thy armor, keep back thy tears; 

Count not thy trials nor efforts in vain, 

They’ll bring thee the light of thy child- 
hood again. 

Thou shouldst not weary, my child, by 
the way, 

But watch for the light of that brighter 
day; 

Not tired of ‘‘Sowing for others to reap,’’ 

For angels, my darling, will rock thee to 
sleep. 

Tired, my child, of the ‘‘base, the un- 
true!’’ 

I have tasted the cup they have given to 


you, 
I’ve felt the deep sorrow in the living 


green 

Of a low mossy grave by the silvery 
streain. j 

But the dear mother I then sought for in 


vain 
Is an angel presence and with me again ; 
And in the still night, from the silénce 
deep, ; 
Come the bright angels to rock me to 


| Be not like dumb, driven cattle! | 


Nearer thee now than in days that are 
flown, 

Purer the love-light encircling thy home ; 

Far more enduring the watch for tonight 

Than ever earth worship away from the 
light 

Soon the 
nore, 

Nor come to thy call from the opening 
door ; 

But know thou, my child, that the angels 
watch keep, 

And soon, very soon, they’1l] rock thee to 
sleep. 


dark shadows will linger no 








They'll sing thee to sieep with a soothing 
song 3 

And, waking, thou’lt be with a heavenly 
throng ; 

And thy life, with its toil and its tears 
and pain, 


Thou wilt then see has not been in vain. 


Thou wilt meet those in bliss who: on 
earth thou didst love, 

And whom thou hast taught of the ‘‘ Man- 
sions above.’’ 

‘‘Never hereafter to suffer or weep,’ 

The angels, my darling, will rock thee 
to sleep. 


A Psalm of Life 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’’ 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life 1s real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
‘* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each tomorrow 

Finds us farther than today. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 


| It touched the tangled golden curls 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 

When all the school were leaving, 


| Kor near her stood the little boy 

; Her childish favor singled: 

| His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled, 


| Pushing with restless feet the snow 
| Yo right and left, he lingered ;— 


As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


| He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 

| The soft hand’s light caressing, 

| And heard the tremble of her voice 
| As if a fault confessing. 


**I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—-tiie brown eyes lower fell,- 
‘*Because, you see, I love you!” 


| Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,--because they love him. 
—John Greenleaf Whillier. 


Crossing the Bar 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And inay there be no moaning at the bar, 
When T[ put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the 

boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no saduess of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


Kor tho’ from out our bourne of Time 





In the bivouac of Life, 


Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


In School-Days 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
’ The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 

Long years ago a winter sun 

' Shoné over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 





sleep, 


and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot tace to face 
When I have cross’d the bar. 
—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 








NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 












It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that a ‘ 
exhaustion and nervousness and 
strengthen and clear the brain that bas 
become tired and confused by over 


work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Diso 
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Reduced Fares for Summer 


WHITE 


TO JAMAICA. HAVANA. PANAMA, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


How a School Teacher Spent 
an Enjoyable Vacation for $150.00 


‘‘Helen and I had a happy inspiration. We 
were tired of vacations, spent at seashore or 
mountains, We felt the desire to see new people, 
new scenes. In other words, the spirit of adven- 
ture, wanderlust, call it what you. will, was 
strong. so we said we would sail the Spanish 
Main and, as Helen said, ‘see some veography 
that we could tell our classes about.’ 

‘*Helen became quite excited over our plans. 
‘Think of it’, she said, ‘we are going to sail the 
same wonderful sea over which sailed Sir Francis Drake, Amyas 
Leigh, Morgan, the Buceaneer, and all the ‘gentlemen adventurers’ 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day.’ 

‘| was the practical person. — 1 found that Jamaica, the Isthmus 
and Ceutral America are delightful during the summertime. In 
fact, the temperature of Panama for July and August is really 
lower than the temperature of New York for these two months. 

‘*Helen and | had sreat fun over the transportation problem and 
we finally decided that we would take advantage 
of the luxury and comfort aboard one of the steam- 
ers of the Great White Fleet. 

‘*The Great White Fleet appealed strongly to 
both of us. We liked the idea of cruising in a 
steamer built especially for tropic travel. And 
when we visualized cool, outside rooms, cretonne 
hangings, music rooms, libraries, and palm gar- 
dens, we were unanimous that our course o’er 
the Spanish main should be made on one of the 
Great White [leet Steamers. 

‘“As Helen said, ‘It will be like going to sea in our own yacht.’ 

‘Well, we sailed from New York one fine day in July. We were 
delighted with our large, airy stateroom with its expansive view 
of sea and sky. There were electric lights, electric fans and 
running water. And, what appealed to us both, there were elec- 
tric lights over the berths, so that we could lie in bed and read in 
comfort. 





‘‘Life went very pleasantly. The meals were 
excellent. Helen met some nice people she knew 
and we had daily walks around the spacious 
decks, music in the evenings, and all the pleas- 
ant intimacies that life aboard ship brings. 

‘“‘Five days of luxurious ease aboard our 
White Yacht and we were at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Here for the first time we saw palms, bamboo and 
pimento trees, while within a mile of the city ban- 
anas, sugar cane, coffee and tobacco were growing. 


‘*Over turquoise seas we left Kingston for the 
Isthmus of Panama and here we spent a wonder 
ful day looking over the canal. The mountain 
like dam at Gatun, the tremendous cut at Culebra, 
the lock at Miraflores—we saw them all. Some- 
how, | was proud to be an American—and I gained 
a clearer idea of physical geography than J had 
ever had, and [I shall be a better teacher for it. 

‘*At sea again—Kastward—skirting the Colum- 
bian coast to Cartagena, famed old city of Spanish 
opulence and of English vengeance when Drake burned it in i585. 
Still Eastward in our good White Yacht, over seas that flamed crim 
son and gold to Puerta Columbia and Santa Marta, that focal point of 
exploration and conquest, where Bolivar, the liberator, died in 1830, 

‘*Here we became acquainted with the varied population of a 
South American town. Indians from the interior, Spanish senor- 
itas with mantilla and fan, and cabalevos from nearby estancias. 

‘*At Santa Marta we had rt our furthest 

east. Here our White Yacht was turned and thirty- 

fl six hours later we were at Colon, with its typical 

\ —, i Bg ican atmosphere and bustling little 

) aldtd ristobal, thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, only a stone’s 

throw away. We left Colon on Thursday evening 

== to the soothing tilt of the trade wind, coasted around 
Jamaica, and then straightway north for home. 

‘*On the five days’ trip northward from beautiful 
Jamaica there was little to do but to loaf and as 
Helen said, ‘invite our souls.’ We discovered that 
we had sailed 4,780 miles. We had enjoyed every minute of the 
long cruise and had seen much to broaden and help us, not only 
as teachers but as women who: sought the education that travel 
brings. And the comfort and charm of the trip had been indescrib- 
ably pleasant. We had been as carefully looked after and as safe 
as 1f we had been in our own homes, and as our yood White Yacht 
docked: we agreed that our trip to the tropics marked high tide in 
the good times of our lives. 

‘*—A'nd the cost. Our fare at the reduced rate 
for summer cruises amounted to $110.00 each. Our 
4 trip across the Isthmus, sight seeing and a few sou- 
venirs cost us $40.00 more apiece. As we totaled 
up the score we found that we had had twenty-two 
days of rest and luxurious sight seeing for $150.00 
each, and we learned that not only is steamship 
l fare cheaper in summertime, but hotels reduce their 
AV tariff; even carriage hire is cheaper in summer. 
‘‘As Helen says, ‘It is all very wonderful!’ ”’ 
















Official ‘Temperature 1913 


COLON High Low 
July . 85 76 
August BA 75 


f PANAMA § High Low 
‘, 2 4 July 47 70 
ad August 90 2 
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Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip For YOU 


Sailings of Great White Fleet ships from New York and New Orleans 
every Wednesday and Saturday: from Boston every Thursday. Cruises 
of 18 and 22 days. Stop over privileges granted, good for six months. 

Cruises de Luve from New York, Sailings every Saturday on the palatial 
new steamers Pastores, Tenadoies and Calmares. A la Carte service on 
these steamers only, All other steamers operated hy the Company on the 
American plan, 


Trips to all South American ports may be conveniently arranged. 
Write for booklets and full information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
No. 17 Battery Place, New York City Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 630 Common St. New Orleans, La 









Name..... ; 


Address...... 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


righted and Trade Mark 
Regents of N, ¥ 
a test for the 
GRAMMAR 
sc ane S and fo 
iv ATES, 
° = the new ques 
ich examination, 
grouped ty “aw mak bie 

the books Sf Cty Ek FOR CLASS USE 
‘ith the LATE EXAMENATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N.Y. State and in the best schoo! 
Inevery stutein the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REG 
THKACH ts’. or CIVIL SERVIC 
A MINATIONS. 

Question and Answer Booksin 


Mop 
Phe questions asked by the 
Stute lor the past 15 veurs as 
completion of the work in 
sc HOOL s. rh 
TRACHERS © T 
1 he only hooks « 
tions are nadlded al 
Phe questions are 



























Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. Mistory Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing CGieometry 

ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

ith Yr. Eng, 3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc't History Civil Goy 


Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 
Withan order tor a dozen or more 
Kind we enclose an answer book tree. 
ae /s 


hind for 





ol oie 


nd you a dozen 01 more of each 
school, You can velurmnmany 
not wanted and semit for the other 
tnposed of, They will costvour pupils only 
ahout ise cach and they are worth 


these subject 


1S Se 
youl 


when 


more 


than this to anvone stidving 


Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,lI7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


s PAbLWER BOL, Crineipal of the Angola High Sehoot 


ARETUMETIO has been compiled te 
meet tive need for specu! mental work in the sisth 
seventh ond eighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex 
Teachers who use the book will be saved 
searching for suitable examples 
fo supplement ther regular classwork, It) contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
cade examinations during the past five years; also many 
token from special tests given by district superinten 
dents ond school inspectors to determine the etticienes 
of different classes It contains tables rules, nnalyses 
aod many sugeestions for both students and teacher, Ut 
wWillarouse tnterestand cothosiism inthe dullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 


tiv t 
Peawek’s MENTAL 


aminations 
the labor of continually 


Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mhis book tells the teacher how to proceed tron: diay 
le day What to have piupiis do. Wohat questions to 
ask What answers lo require, 


DRAWING 


fhe book ts for texchers only, the pupils being 
provided with models Which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils trom directions given in the book, 
Jeachers are also enabled to puss ai exatiiation in 
Drawing by studying this book The book is sully 
saotinily bound aod Contains 120 diagrams aud illus 
trations. Urice 65 cents prepaid, 

ner We nave just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each pace tor 
the ase of teachers preparing ies eNotes 
rice of the complete hook, pre to Cots Nut 
riress. W. HAZL ETON SMH. 117 Seneca St. 
tuttalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record ol 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
thecertior year, One card auswers for one pupil a 
whole year Phey arearranced tor the signature ot 
the parents each moonth sine a each 7',84 pnehes 
Price We per dozen , 3 doz. oe Wilde for sample 


: nen ETON SMITH, 117 








voz, aud address, W. 
Seneca St., Bulfalo, N 
The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 


B.S. 


By Exizaneru Merrick Kyipr, 
50 LAN AE one ETS 





: SHE ETs 

50 MISCE L a ANOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 34, x5—( ‘olored, Itlustrated with tall di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all erades 
otschool work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 

Keep your pupils busy and they wil give you no tronble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon ate of 
50 cents in stamps, 

One From Many. 
“The Busy Work Series are just what people want, 


Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some eww — for you 





selliugthem in Towa.’ Prin. O, LENS, Stuart, 
lowa. Address, W, HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 


| Teachers’ Hel p-One-Another Club 


This Club 
work, There 
Funny Saying 


Is OP lo 
1s no lee. 


all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpfulin school 
Aud all are cordially invited to contribute their best ¢ 


‘hiots” and pupils’ 


Kivery teac be r whose manuscript is accepted for this department wi!l receive cash remunera- 


fion forit, Jvetters should be short, 


opportumty to be represented, 
ceptin’ 
wotk in History ¢ 


Halifax, Alstead, N,H. 


April Memory Gems 
Hirst Week :— 
\ clear song, a cheer song, 
When Jife 1s in its spring ; 


With long thoughts, and strong thonghts | 


And will to high endeavor ; 
A song of love and hope, 

When birds are on the wing— 
\ sony of hope and love, 

And faith 1m the forever. 


Second Week :— 


as our space is limited, and we want to give ever 
Jamit each manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the 
Travel Club,’ where the letters may be somewhat longer, 
interesting historical o: geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
ind Geography classes, or for use in the State Bocklets. 

All material intended tor this department should be addressed to the President, 


It is well enough in shaping your ideas | 


to luitel: your wagon to a star, yet the 
temporary ability of horses ne ‘ed “not be 
overlooked, 
Tiird Week :— 
! The glad, wild note of a happy bird 
From the tall bare boughs of the poplar 


heard, 
Ire he shakes lis wings to mount on 
high 
A vlorious stretch of wind-swept sky, 
Anda heart that catehes the Jilt) and 
swing 
And the joy that is) dife and love and 
spring. 
Fourth Week :— 
We can all do more than we have done, 
And not be a whit the worse : 
It never was loving that emptied the 


heart, 


| Nor giving that emptied the purse. 
| 
| 


' has enthused the whole 


) you know what fine teachers and 


| this; 





| about our lowa teacher 


How to Teach Drawing 


<- 


President’s Letter for April 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 
Isnt it inspiring to hear even if, away 


back 1 our little rural district, we have 
not yet seen much of it: ourselves about 
the wonderful progress of the ‘‘Ideal 


whole world seems to be 
about our chosen 


School?’? The 
thinking and talking 


work, What,a change within even a few 
} years! IT won't take the space to tell you 


Meld, in making Page County famous, 
State; and you 
are already familiar with the work ol 
many of our Club members in lowa, So 
schools 
ve have there, The West 1s always wide- 
awake, and we have the best of news from 
that section, 


Some of our teachers were at the State 
Fair at Madison, Wisconsin, last fall, 
and went home with many new ideas, 


The Kducational Exhibit was especially 
fine, One feature was new to me, prizes 
were offered for the tying of difterent 
knots. Both girls and boys took part 1n 
rope halters and splicing were the 
hoys’ specialties, The girls’ display of 
sewing, the boys’ exhibit of manual 
training work, and the grain and vege- 


table exhibit’ were larger than ever be- 
fore. School gardens, and the pupils’ 


gardens at home started by the teachers, 
are arousing great interest and proving 
most helpful, So the rural schools there 


, for Miss Jessie | 


| 


| Thirteen city 


, of the settlement. 


pet ter-——ex- 
each teacher taking up the most 


Mrs. 


Jean 


aud stercopticon entertaimments or some- 
thing mn that Jine given by the member. 
Girls and boys from 
fourteen to eiyhteen are cared for by the 
Camp-fire Giris aud the Bey Scouts. Tor 
young men there are basket bail, swim- 
ming, indoor baseball, wrestling, boxing 
and punching bags, There is a reading 
and yame room, where the latest maga- 


zines are on file. Sewing, domestic 
science, and manual training have also 
been well planned. The ‘Center? 15 


'open four nights of the week, from 7:30 | 


10 9:30. 

Our teachers speak in glowing terins of 
the advantages of the Detroit teachers 
school teachers are to have 


| leave of absence to study in Kurope. As 


ithe eity 1s not able to afford 1, private 
citizens are to pay the salarics of these 
fortunate teachers. Jo mention this to 


show how much interested the people of 


that city are in providing for the good of | 


their schools, 
But the rural teacher has the best chance 


for success in home gardening, corn rats- 
ing, etc, Some of you attended the Kx- 


hibit of the Brookdale schools (N. J.) last 


fall. The home gardens, corn raising 
‘and bread making contests were started 


“by Supermtendent| Morris about a year 


!carped 


avo. L think that if you need more help 
than Government leaflets can give 
as to how to manage the exhibit for in- 
stance, Mr. Morris or others who have 
the work through successfully 
wouid be willing to give you tints, if 
you enclose stump tor reply. 

And have vou found new wavs of cele- 
brating special days? 

One of our schools lad an open session 
of their Bird Day work. It was given in 
the Town Ifalt and refreshinents were on 
sale. The people of the community 
received all the information in regard to 
our bird problem gathered in the years’ 
work, and so profited by 1t that the birds 


desired are beginning to come back— 
!'robins, wrens, bluebirds, ete. With the 


are making farm life attractive to the | 
young people. 
Our city schools are accomplishing 


wonders in the line of social center work, 
Our Michigan teachers write enthusiastic- 
ally about the Eastern High School. of 
Detroit, and its new social center, Eight 
years ago this school was surrounded by 
orchards and farms. Now there is hardly 
a vacant lot, And the need of a social 
center there has long been felt. Last 
fall it was at last opened, The school 
was made a social club, where people of 
all ages could meet and have a good 
time. The work is informal and varied. 
On two evenings of the week there is 
dancing—only the waltz and two-step al- 
lowed. Two evenings are given to en- 
tertainments—lectures, recitals, musical 





money received trom the sale of the 
lunch, the school bought a large trap for 
catching Kuglish sparrows. It was used 
at school, and farmers as well as villavers 
either borrowed the school trap, or bought 
or made a similar one, until the trouble- 
some English sparrow has been at last 
exterminated in that region, The season 
belore, the orchards and crops were nearly 
a tauilure because of the work of bug and 
Insect pests. It is too soon to hope for 
woudertul results, but as the helpful birds 
are gradually coming back, even better 
results than this year has shown are ex- 
pected. How many of you have used 
Uns trap and what did you do with the 
sparrows thus caught? Have you tried 
cooking them? It would be a good thing 
to make some use of thein, surely. Let 
us know, please, of any new idea you can 
suggest. 
Cordially your friesid, 
JEAN HALIFax, 


Club Exchange 


1. Miss Myrtie Whitmer, Martin, 
Tenn,, wishes to exchange historical and 
geographical postcards with other teach- 
wins especially of the western states 

» Miss Willie Thrailkill, Waldo, Ark., 
woud like to exchange view c irds € ape- 
cially those of other states with other 
teachers, 

3. Mr. Erwin D. Koontz, Hambleton, 
W. Va., would like to exchange letters 
with teachers in Cuba, Porto Rico, Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Mexico, Canada or the 
foreign countries. All letters answered 
promptly. Would also like to hear trom 
teachers 1n or near Indian reservations. 





Supplementary Reading 


FOR YOUR GRADES. THE 
INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE 


SERIES offers the most extended list of Five CENT Books for all the Grades, 


See the full list on page 62 of this magazine, 


Descriptive Catalogue. 


and send to the pubishers for Full 


State an | 


you-— | 
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Keep Your 


Face Young 


Your Hair Glossy and 
| Abundant 





| Why should not the skin of your wat 7 
face be as smooth and clear us that J \ 
of your body? : 
tn 6 minutes a day we can en- ~— 
liven and rejuvenate your face to 
an extent you row believe impossible. Let us help you to 
brighten tired eyey; relax tense muscles; relieve 
wrinkles; keep your skin clear; your hair glossy 
and abundant, your hands dainty ‘-— attractive, 
your feet comfortable. We do it 


By Natural Means 


bringing to your nerves and muscles a renewing cirey. 
lation of warm, purified blood. 





Physical Culture 
for the Face 


This wor ig in charge of my nieces, who 
have been trained by me to help you to do 
for your face what I have helped over 
65,000 to do for their bodies. My personal 
advice is always available for any pupil mu 

Susanna Cocrofe | Wrinkies 

If you look older than you are, it is be- | Tired, Weak 

you are not doing what you should | Eyes 


Tellus of any 
other defects 
not mene 
tioned here 


Sagging Faci 
—" 
































cause 
to help nature Do the thing that is right Crow’ fi 
for you. Let ushelp you tc be sure. Fully 5 Feel 
A, ns third of our pupils Pouches Under 
are sent us by former yes 
Pupils Thin Eyelashes 
If you have any of | Thin Eyebrows 
the blemishes men- | Double Chix 
tioned on this Flabby, Thi 
coupon, Neck 
MARK as Sl Hen 
opposite your low Ski 
defects and send tou us | Frecld Sa 
rite for Free Book 
about Se elf Improvement, andra 
Grace-Mildred | Thin Hair 
Culture Course ov Hair 
624. s. Michiran Ave., Pang A 
lept. 5 ica ender, tile 
pt. 5 Chicago | tamed Fat 









‘MENand WOMEN 
WANTED 


forGovertment Parcels Post and other Government 
Positions, 30 00a month, Atunal vacations, Short 
hours. Many appointments coming. Pull? un 
necessary, Partners eligible, Write immediately for 
free list Of positions now avaulable. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. E93, 


PHILIPSBORNS 
Silk Waist 98¢. 


B146—Very Smart Waist of Striped Jap 
Silk and Dresden Figured Crepe. $2.00 4] 
value for 98c. Collar, vestee and cuffs of #f 

d Wai ist closes seh i 








women’s, misses’ girls’ anc 
Latest Styies—G 
-cause a million one 
ORN- -and dress be 
Phillpsborn Bargain Book FREE 
210 pages, ~every item a money saver, | 
HILIPSBORN Dept.59 Chicago wf 
eC 


The Vuter Garment Hous: 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN PERFUME! 


Send 25e for CONCENT ODOR; 
makes one ounce of EXQUISITE 
PEREUM F—Oriental Lotus Buds, 
Satisfaction or money back, 


STIVERS LABORATORY, 
1458A Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WRITE STORIES 


Puplishers and moving pictare makers are clamoring 
for stories, De velop your talent, We teach soa thot 
oy whly by mail and assist inom: ark coving Mss, Catalogae 
free, EMERSON SCHOOL, 31 E, Battle Creek, Mik 





























HOME, FARM, THEATER or STORE LIGHT 
ING PLANTS. Wonderful F economy, Flash, Xmas 
Tree, Bieyele and Carriage Lights, Rialways, Engines, Dynamos, 
MOTIO PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS. 


Start YOU in the Most Profitable Business in 
America with BIG ADVANTAGES, Smait audiences Pay, Catalog 


Scents. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D. 20, Cle veland; 0. 


$10 A DAY 
te) @ (eo)! 















IMPROVED MONITOR 
Self Heating Iron makes 
ironing a plea 


Over5i75, 1000 sold ove ‘Mon- . 
itor sells another. 
somest iron made, the right 
shape, the right er ee 
weight. Easy to 
Heat regulated insta ie 
Every home @ pros oo eine 
and — eg ae for 
le 0 can 

forme, Exclusive Territory: 


Monitor Sad Iron Ce. 
eo Wayne St., Big Praie0. 
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Questions of Interest to all Women 


who care about Health and Personal A ppearan ss 
treated in our new hooklet, sent FRE £. a line 
specialists in Toilet Artic les of Quality. Drop. Cona. 
today, DERBY SPECIALTY €O,, Box 8-91 Derby 


ons, Announcement 
pepe rise t det pins a 
‘4 in foie crits ae Lopes, 
Write for samples. 


100 Visiung Cords ra 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1035 Chestnut St., itadelpbia, Pe 
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Dear He 
Have t 
light bo 
on; trace 
other ani 
about six 
Paint or | 
each fro 
The figur 
ten strins 
cutout a1 
or stick \ 
about fiv 
wanted fc 
at them v 
the score 
whose scc 
game is V 
teach add 
stituted ; 
I, 2, 3 ete 
ete. This 
ployment 
cess, It i 
keep all t 
each play 
If preterre 
drawn on 
in the sa’ 
too,—M, 


Dear Help 
Would 
help in se 
fish glue ¢ 
Soak the 
Drain off 1 
fire, Melt 
boil, War 

the glue. 

acid, Mix 
composi tio 
enough to 
ing and po 
tion of air 
them while 
Set pan asi 
will lie Je 
—Wisconsi 


Dear Help. 
Here is a 
Day : — 


A 
Listen, chi 
time lo 
When the k 
was thi 
Ile had sen 
Press th 
And depriy 
them w 
Then the pa 
_ Made a 
To defend t 
ne'er to 
Of both gu 
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Which they 
the hop 
Though the: 
_ lo avoid 
Yet their s, 
watchfu 
ley to Ge1 
the wel 
Thinking th 
ninion 
N the hig 
sent par 
ee 
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4 short t; 
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Stealthily across the river on the other 
shore to land, 

Then to quickly march to Concord and 
destroy the rebels’ store, 


4, Mrs. Ruzena Pillman, Montague, 
Mich., wishes to secure correspondents 
for her seventh and eighth grade pupils. | 

| 
! 





They would like to exchange letters, 
ostcard views, etc., with pupils in the | Feeling sure were that accomplished they 
eastern, western, or southern sections. would trouble him no more. 
;, Miss H.C. Heckney, Ogema, Wis- But the patriots, too, had watchers,—sharp 
consin, would exchange postcards, She of eye and keen of ear, — 
prelers views to be used with school | And they — se the signal to the 
waiting Pau evere, 
, ‘ae ‘ | Then his gall: ; > mounted — 
6, Miss Elizabeth S. Cavanagh, 17 - ee oe ee 
saves Avenue, G for ‘onn., Wishes |... —* Beast a 
Graves Avenue, faye d, Conn, wishes Through the darkness galloped onward, 
to correspond with other teachers inter- | rousing all along the way 
eded in a plan of renting a cottage on | with the shout, ‘‘Up! up! the British!” 
the Massachusetts coast for a vacation the | till tl Ph ct Pp Leah: ne 
ming summer, till the echoes rang again, 
co ; | While from every scattered farmhouse 


rushed the eager Minute Men. 
Club Letters *Twas a strange, unequal battle that was 
A Rainy Day Game 


fought that April morn, 
; 3 ¢ ot ite ¢ ‘ _ sree 
Dear Help-One- Anothers :— But amidst its blood and carnage our great 
Have the pupils bring some smooth, 


|, ation then was born, 
light boards such as calico is wrapped That was long ago, my children, but 
on; trace on these elephants, rabbits, and 
other animals, The pictures should be 
ahout sixteen to twenty inches in height. 
Paint or color with crayola, and number 
each from ten to Qne hundred by tens. 
The figures should be very large. Fas- 
ten string to each figure after it has been 
cutout and suspend them all from a board Mrt ] L 
or stick which is suspended horizontally | |. hirteen stars on a field of blue: 
about five feet from the floor, When | Thus was made the first ‘‘Old Glory,” 
wanted for use pupils take turns throwing | Emblem of the nation new. 
at them with soft rubber balls and keep | Now the flag that waves above us, 
the score of animals struck. The player | On its field bears many stars,— 
whose score is largest at the end of the | One tor each new state that’s added,— 
vame is winner, ‘This is a good way to | And retains the thirteen bars. 
teach addition if other numbers be sub- | But we love it just as dearly 
stituted ; for the little folks, for instance, | And to it we'll prove as true, , 
1, 2, 3 ete. ; for larger pupils 1875, 4631, | As did those brave hearts who loved it 
ete. This game will give pleasant em-) When “Old Glory’? first was new. 
ployment for many a cold or stormy re- | 
cess, It isa good plan for one pupil to | 
keep all the scores on the board, and | 
each player add his own at close of game. | 
If preterred, animals may he stenciled or | | saw such dear little pussies up in the 
drawn on the blackboard and numbered | willow tree! 
inthe same way, This is less bother, ! But though I called and called them they 
too,—M. B. H., Lowa, wouldn’t come down to me, 
A Hektograph Plan There they sat on the branches in a fuzzy 
little row, ; 
And paid not the slightest attention to 
poor little we below. 
Oh, how I coaxed those pussies to come 
and play with me! 
But I had to go home and leave 
riglit there in the willow tree. 
—M. M., Maine. 


work. 


: when April comes each year, 

| We with grateful hearts remember that 
| wild ride of Paul Revere. 
| 

| 


Here is another I use on any patriotic 
holiday :— 


OLD GLORY 
Thirteen stripes of white and crimson, 


And here is a pussy-willow poem that 
my pupils like: 


THOSE NAUGHTY PUSSIES 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Would you like my recipe for this 
help in school work? Buy an ounce of 
fish glue and six ounces of glycerine. 
Soak the glue until soft in cold water. 
Drain off the water. Put the glue on the 
fire, Melt it, but do not bring it toa 
boil, Warm the glycerine, and add it to [This little rhyme reminds me to ask 
the glue. Add a few drops of carbolic you, H. O. A’s in the north, south, and 
acid, Mix thoroughly and pour the whole | far west, to send me the dates of your 
composition into an oblong pan large | first signs of spring. April is quite a 
enough to receive a letter sheet. In mix- pussy-willow month in New Hampshire. 


them 





ing and pouring, try to avoid the forma- But where I used to teach, in southwest 
tion of air bubbles. If they occur, prick Missouri, in Springfield in the Ozarks. 
them while the composition is still warm. | February was our wild-flower month, and 
Set pan aside for a day or two, where il | }y Memorial Day it was very hard to get 
will lie level and undisturhed—A, K any thing but hot-house flowers. Kven 
—Wisconsin, the roses—and you know that is called 
;‘‘the City of Roses’’—were about gone 
ij by. And when I was teaching on the 

| Cumberland Plateau,—Pleasant Hill, | 
Tennessee, we could hardly find a wild- 

| flower, The trees and shrubs are the 

| bloomers there—catalpa, tulip trees, great | 
mountain laurel trees (not the small New 
England bushes), holly, ets. The season 
was not early there, but was very short, 
and May about ended the blooming. On 
the other hand, when I was teaching in 
Vinita, Oklahoma, there were the great- 
est quantities of wild flowers of every 
kind, but all were the delicate spring 
blossoms that wither before you can get | 
them home, It would be interesting to 
have the flower dates from different sec- 
tions, and it would be an item for our 
nature books. —PRESIDENT. | 





For Patriots’ Day 


Dear Help- ne-Anothers :— 
sm Isa poem I wrote for Patriots’ 
Jay t— 





A TALE OF LONG AGO 
Listen, children, and I'll tell you of a 
_ ume long, long ago, 
When the king, George IIL of Kngland, | 
was this country’s bitter foe. 
lle had sent his red coat soldiers to op- 
press the people here, 
And deprive them of the freedom that by 
,, them was held most dear. 
Then the patriots met together, and they 
made a solemn yow 
To defend their rights like free men, and 
ne'er to the tyrant bow. | 
Of both guns and ammunition they had | 
|, Bathered quite a store, 
Which they hid away at Concord, with | 
_. the hope of getting more, | Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Though they moved with greatest caution | oM y first and second grade pupils enjoy 
to avoid all prying eyes, hearing and reproducing the stories that | 
et their secret was discovered by the | I save from educational magazines. To | 
», Watchful Tory spies, keep up their interest in this work I | 
They to General Gage right quickly did | sometimes review them, Each child is | 
Thi the welcome tidings bring, } asked to draw a picture story which will 





A Use for Reproduction Stories 





nking thus to gain the favor of that | suggest one of the stories to the minds 
of the other members of the class, As 
each child is called upon, he holds his 
The one who 


Minion of the king, 
n the night of April eighteenth, Gage 
Sent part of his command 





picture before the class. 





be 
Books The new rule by which Books may 
b Pareel Post be sent by Pareel Post rates, the 
came s y same as other merchandise, be- 
4 | Operative March 15th. ‘Io mark the event, a very important one to teachers 
arge purchasers of books, we are making some extremely liberal offers, good 
4 short time only. See page 3 of this magazine, 
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Just to give you an idea of the wonderful values 
we give and the money you can save on HVERY- 
THING YOUR FAMILY WEARS, we show here 
a few extra special bargains which you can order 
on approval direct from this advertisement. 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 


You have nothing more to pay when the goods 
arrive. We guarantee satisfaction on every pur- £% 
chase. Money back if you are not pleased. £ 


Girl’s Middy Attractive 
Blouse Dolly Varden 
Only 39c he Flowered 
OM ooecboe danebes Crepe Dress 
/ only $ Post- 


‘4 
es linene with con- f 
Ta trasting navy blue or red paid. 
collar, cuffs and trimming |! This is one of our 
~ on breast pocket. Front most exceptional val- 
lacings to mateh trimming. ves. Has V-neck and 
Collar trimmed with twoP} attractive sailor col- 
bands of white tape. Sizes} }@ lar outlined with 
6 to 20years. State size and folds of solid color 















































Dress color trimming, Pre- 39 ‘ lawn to match, Plait- § 
No. 24A- paid price,each , . €c 5 ed net frill trims the — 
06 neck and waist front. 


Girl’s Dress 39c} 


244-800 Made of Linene 
trimmed with striped 
percale Bulgarian blouse. 
wide belt, neat kilted 
skirt. Striped cuffs, 
short sleeves. Colora, 
eee tan with red striped 
Foo trimming or Copen- 
GK hagen blue with navy 
striped trimming, 
Ages 6to 14 years. State 


size and color. Pree 39 
paid price, each . - @ c 


The three-quarter 
length Ruvlan sleeves 
are finished with 
plaited net frills and 
pipinge Neat titting 
skirt has tunie effect 
in front anda piping 
at waistline. Visible 
pearl button closing. 
Sizes 82 to 44 inches 
bust measure. In or- 
dering be sure to state 
size and color wanted, 
No. 24 D-461— Lavender, 
prepaid price, each $1, @ 
No.240-462—Light Blue, 


prepaid price, each $4, No.240-461 


Child’s Hat , 
SILK 








































No. 16A-752 “& ‘Sa ‘ 
; 4 } GLOVES \\ 
Pei No. 22A-1—V ery 
i Post- Y \ sensonable bargain pak 
é 7 1 Ladies’ 16 button Oe 
paid — aaa. silk M ou eau etoire PAS \ 
b ah) gloves, Madeof pure # YA 
ak a silk, full 28 Inches long. red 
verfect fit and supert We yt ¢ 
No. 16A-752—Child’s clear milan hat made in Tanke these gloves i for ih’ 
the most becoming shape for youngsters and eye White or ij \, 
trimmed with band and loop rosette of all silk Ulack ato lor 4 i) 4 
satin ribbon and silk knotted cord, Colcr of hat PREPALD ree y wy 
white, trimmed either with pink, blue, cardl- g@ —_ c 
nal, royal, or white ribbon, Prepaid price each 69¢ 
- 
This Pretty Your Choice 
Ss House Dress ga-"ae of These Waists > 5% 


Post- * . 

only 79¢ Fei only $1, postpaid “\ + $1" 

Very attractive House Dress at a 24A-1000—Smart tailored waist ¢ th paid 
remarkable Bargain. Made of of excellent quality crepe. New VE. >| 
a} 





raglan sleeve model that 
women everywhere will wear 
thissummer, Jaunty turn. 
over collar and sailor tie 
and natty turnback cuffs 
of material in a con. 
trasting shade of light 
blue or rose. A hint oS 
of the Norfolk in § 
box plaited front is 
a in keeping with its 
outing style, Vis- . 
ible front closing 
with dressy crochet WW 
buttons, White only, \ 
sizes M4 to 46 inches bust, 
State size and color trim- 
ming. Prepaid price, $1 
ae C6s © 6 @@ @ 6 
24 A-400—Dressy waist of all 
over cream shadow lace on @ 
foundation of fine net. Yoke 
extending over the shoulders, front and neck, Trimmed with double 
hemmed frill of net, Delicate colored band between lace and 
lining encircles the waist at bust depth, ending in a charming 
butterfly bow of taffeta ribbon in front where 

waist closes. Choice of light blue or pink 
bow. Sizes 32 to 16 inches bust. State $1 
color and size, Prepaid price,each . . 


Brassiere 21c| Write For FREE | 
No. 23A-3005—A perfect fit- Style Book Today Pon. 


ting Brassiere made of ra 
firm durable quality caim- 
brie. Yoke of handsome 
Swiss embroidery, run with 


solid color linene neatly em- 
broidered in white, Sailor col- 
lar, novel side closing, cults 
and waistline piped with white. , 
The embroidery which embel- 
lishes collar, front and cuffs is 


of the durable Japanese kind. / . 


MX 








Short sleeves. kirt has a 
plait at center front and a 
iinited panel at the back, 
Jisible pearl button closing. } 
Sizes 82 to 44 inches bust) 
measure, y 
No.24D-806—Cadet Blue, Prepaid price, each 79c. 
No. 24 D-807—Tan, Prepaid price, each . . 79c. 
No. 24-808 — Lavender, Prepaid price, each 79. 






















You can’t afford to buy 
or maake a new garment 





if wide silk wash ribbon, Neck | of any kind for Spring 4 
— armbores aanen, with | or Summer without first 1@ 
scalloped embroidery edging. sit hiices " 28 eany ae , 
Reinforced underarms. White getting your FREE copy _ heed 
only. Sizes 82 to 48 inches bast | Of this BIG BARGAIN STYLE L Fe “bn 
measure, Give size, Sent 1 BOOK and price maker, { ware 
postpaid for only . ... c | Send for it NOW—today, \ = 
_— 
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ae : ros Glance b 
i : Salen A ee: 


: ward, into your 
¥ : | | : ‘ a : early school days will 
| best demonstrate to 
you the — impression 
which some trifling, 
yet appropriate gif 
makes upon the mind 
of the child. What 
would you not give 
for a School | Jay Re. 
membrance Booklet 
for every term or year 
of your early school 
days > 





\ 


HE. most appro- 
priate gift is not 












necessarily the one 
which costs the most, 
but rather the one 
having enough of 
beauty to attract and 
please, together with 
such subject matter as 
will cause the gift to 
be kept and prized 
forever. We have 
aimed to attain this 
degree of perfection 
in the School Day Re- 


membrance Booklets. 







































These illustrations show Cover, Second illustrated page, Title page and two middle pages containing names of pupils. 


School Day Remembrance Booklets 
Gifts to Pupils 


At Close of School, On Special Occasions, and Holidays 


The custom of “remembering” pupils at close of school, at Christmas time and 





I’m a little Monday girl; I help the 


clothes to scrub, 


And on my little washing board | 
rub and rub and rub. 


| hang the clcthes up on the line, 
with clothes pins make them fast— 


Oh, I am always Very glad when 
Monday comes at last. 





on other special occasions is almost as old as our school system itself and is being 
practiced by teachers more and more as the years pass. 

Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so ex- 
pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 

That our series of “School Day Remembrance’”’ Booklets solve the 
problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is attested by many. 

While the Booklets are attractive and should appeal to any one because of their 
artistic beauty; having the names of teacher, school officials and pupils printed in 
them is, after all, the most interesting feature, as it brings them close to the heart of 
all connected with the school and will insure these Booklets being kept and prized 
for years after any ordinary gift (though having much more intrinsic value, perhaps,) 











I am a little Tuesday girl; I iron, 
don’t you see ? 


would be destroyed or forgotten. 


Names of Teachers and Pupils 


Each Booklet has specially printed in it, on pages set apart for the purpose, the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, date, etc., 
making them of close personal interest to all, and lending to them a feature which will 
insure their being kept and prized for years. ‘This name feature has contributed 
largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs, published for several years past. 


Adaptability 


These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural school; to a single room 


And never scorch a single thing, I’m 
careful as can be. 


The lace and all the frilly things, 
why Mother has to do, 


But I can iron the plainer things; | 
think it’s nice, don’t You? 








Tam a little Friday girl; I have a | 


of a graded school or for all grades or rooms of a graded school. No matter how 
cap and broom, 


large the school, the names of all can be accommodated by simply using extra pages. 
Orders for Graded Schools complete are filled by printing the officers and faculty 
on the title page and grouping on succeeding pages, the names of the pupils of each 
grade or room with the name of teacher and grade at head of each group, ample 


For I must surely sweep the house, 
yes, every single room; 

And dust the chairs and_ tables, till 
everything is clean,— 


Oh, Friday is the cleaning day, the 


best I’ve eVer seen. 


pages being supplied to provide for the names of all in the school without crowding. 


Three Styles of Booklets 


The series comprises three Booklets—Little Men, Litthe Women and 
Floral. They are easily distinguished by the illustrations. Each Booklet has eight 
or more pages—four pages being devoted to illustrations beautifully reproduced from 
water color paintings—the remaining pages being devoted to special printing of 
names of teacher, pupils, etc. The four illustrated pages in the Little Men 
Booklets show four small boys engaged in their favorite occupations, together with 
appropriate verses. The Litthe Women Booklets correspond to the Little 
men. ‘The illustrations and verses on this page being taken from this Booklet. The 
Floral Booklet is described by its title. In ordering state how many you desire of 
each. The Floral are intended for both boys and girls above the primary grades ; 
The Little Men Booklets for small boys; The Littke Women Booklets for small girls. 

Samples will best tell you about them. Sent free to any teacher on request. 


PRICES: $1.20 for first Dozen ; six cents for each additional Booklet. 
No order accepted for less than One Dozen Assorted, or for less than $1.20. 


In Ordering Write: name or number of school; names of school 
officers if desired ; names of all pupils ; your own name The Little Women Booklets are illustrated by the four sketches ‘show! 
above, beautifully produced in colors, one page being devoted to each engraving 


as teacher and date of term or period, All very plainly. State Number and its accompanying verse. The Little Men Booklets are identical in style, but 
of each kind you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Little Men Booklets are illustrate boys engaged in various occupations, with appropriate verses. Y 
sa tas ll bovs: The Little W Booklets f ll girls: The Floral { The Floral Booklets for the older pupils are similar in design and have 
intended fovsmall boys; 1he Little Women booklets for small girls; Ihe Floral for — four pages with engravings in many colors. 


older boys and girls. 








Iam the girl for Saturday, for then 
is when we bake 


All sorts of cookies, pies and things 
and fancy kinds of cake, 

And bread and beans and patties, 
and meat that’s tender too, 


Oh, baking day’s the best of all,— 
I think so, say, don’t you? 





~ 











Kach Booklet has eight pages and covers, tied with silk. 
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Dainty Fancy Apron 
y for afternoon tea or sew- 
ing—ready to embroid- 
er. Stamped on fine 
quality Lawn, 
20 x 20 inches; 
newest de- 
sign; very 



















No. 1658 
Furnished complete with 
cotton to work an 
ribbon for strings 
in white, light 
blue, pin 
or laven- 
der. 





and guarantee 
Satistaction. 
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15¢ for 
this har- 
gain Apron 
offer and re- 
ceive our hig fashe 
fon and art book 
of high-class desimbie 
Faneywork, Lingerie, Hourehold 
Linens, Women ’8 Wear,the season's 
Poicest uds ance etyles at bargain prices, 


APOSTAL WILL BRING BOOK FREE. 






















ARTICRAFT CO., 3, Springfield, Mass. | 





mss SWITCH 


ON APPROVAL sii nea Hemuty Bock 


and Catalog illustrating: all the newest, 


paris Fashions in Hair Dressings | 


atgnaranteed lowest prices, Bee 
cause prices ean nothing apart 
from quality, we sell on approval 
-no pay unless satisfied. These 
wlections are of splendid quality 
tomateh any ordinary shade, 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES = WAVY SWITCHES, 


Ly ot, 18 in, $0.80 
2 on, 20 in, 2 Bi 
2 of, 22 in, 26 in, , 
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Sriple Wavy Switeh, 2m... 
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200 other sizes and grades of 
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Wigs, Ladies’ and Mew's, S15 





Sent long sampleof your hair 
anddescribe article you want. We 
willsend prepaid ON APPROY. 
AL, Ifyou tind it perfectly satis- 
factory anda bargain, remit the nn 
price. JE not, return tous, Rare, 
peculiar and gray shades cost a [s in, 2440. ea 





little more; ask for estimate, . wi 
Write for our NEW HATE BOOK Mpeclally prized S845 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 53 


guesses the story represented is allowed 
to tell the story. At other times they 
exchange pictures. Each one must in- 
terpret the drawing which he receives. 
Such sport as they have in guessing them ! 
If one can not be guessed, the little artist 
of that puzzle relates the tale he failed 
to represent clearly. —E. M., Florida. 


To Stimulate Interest in Composition 

, Work 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

[I bring you two hints which have 
greatly helped me. My seventh grade 
composition class enjoy writing busiuess 
letters in the following manner:— the 
class (of thirty-six pupils) is divided in- 
to two equal sections, each representing a 
different business firm,—as Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago; Colgate & Co., 
New York. 

Section A writes ‘a business letter to 
' Section B, and vice versa. The letters 
are folded and addressed to the firm, 








Mail carriers are then appointed and | 


work is exchanged, Section A receiving | 


B’s work, and vice versa. Kach pupil 
answers ihe letter he has received, keep- 


The letter is folded and addressed to the 


| 
| ing in mind the best interests of his firm. 


person from whom it was received. Mail 
carriers collect and distribute mail as 
before. Work is then yread aloud and 
corrections are made. —M,. Hf., Wiscousin. 


An Original Easter Idea 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

It there are pussy-willows in your lo- 
cality at Easter time, take a pasteboard 
box and torm in it a nest made of pussy 
willows. Ask the pupils to each bring a 
hoiled egy prettily decorated to place in 
the nest. Supply them with designs such 
as rabbits, chickens and spring flowers. 
Show them how to arrange them prettily 





by drawing designs on egg outlines on | 
the board. Show them how to Jetter the | 
word Easter and the date prettily, should | 


they preier to use it. Work can be done 
with water colors but more easily with 
colored pencils. . 

Just before luncheon ask one of the pu- 





Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 191, 200 State St.,Chicago | 


largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 








Northwestern University 
SUM oF _* Jase OOoL 


s} On the Shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chieago’s Most Attractive Suburb 
Six weeks—June 22to Aug. 1. 
Private instruction in Piano, 
Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello. 
Class instruction in Harmony 
Musical Analysis, Kar-'Train- 
ing, Solfeggio, Counterpoint, 
Canon and Fugue, Composi- 
tion History of Music, and 
Piano Pedogogy, with prac 
tical demonstration through 
children’s classes, 

For bulletin giving full de- 
scription of courses, credits 
(both in the School of Musie 
and the College of Liberal 
Arts) tuition fees, views of 
berutiful campus scenes, ete, 
Address, 











SECRETARY, School of Music, EVANSTON, III. 








At Manufacturer’s Prices 


Direct From the Factory to You 


Excellent garments at low prices. Made 
of the finest waterproof cloths, according 
to the Jatest styles. Workmanship of the 
best. 

_Youselect yourown material and model, 
Vine variety to select from, 

Ask forour new Spring catalogue and 
Sabiples, sent sree on request, 

Send that request TO-DAY to 
BRADFORD RAINCOAT COMPANY 
327 McDonough Street ea Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ef Allen’s Foot—lase, the antiseptic pow- 

‘\ der for the feet. It relicves painful, 
Swollen, smarting, tender, nervous 
fect, and takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. The Standard Rem- 
edy for the feet for a Quarter 
vemtury. Allen’s Koot=Kase makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain relief for ingrowing 
Nails, Sweating, callous and tired, ach- 
Ing feet. We have over 30,000 testi- 
monials, TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere, J5ets, Do not accept 
any substitute. 


"in i 
welien'; FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 










































pils to draw the egys from the nest with 
his eyes closed, and one to pass them to 
the other pupils. 

We tried this last year and the pupils 


‘all thought it great fun. Some thought 


RAINCOATS, 


so much of their egy that they wouldn't 
eat it but took it home with them, ‘This 
idea not only teaches decoration but it is 


something to brighten the daily routine. | 


—SARA Cross, New York. 


Game of States 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 


| 

J always entertain ny pupilsonce during 
the school year; and where the children | 
are old enough I have found these gates | 


very popular, For the first game, I gave 
them each a card of heavy, white paper, 
| four by ten inches, with small white pen- 
| cils attached. The fojlowing questions 
| were written upon the card, and the pu- 
| pils were told to find abbreviations of the 
| States for the answers. 

| I. What state is the father? Pa. 

2. EKpotistical one? Me. 

3. Numerical State? Tenn. 

4. Unmarried? Miss. 

5. Tone of the scale? La. 

6. Mineral? Ore. 

7. Girl’s name? Ida. 

8. Girl’s name? Minn. 

g. Sickly one? II]. 

10. Multitude? Mass. 

11. Industrious? Wash. 





12. What Noah built? Ark. 

lor the second game I gave them cards 
and pencils as before. I told them that 
as fast as they guessed the pictures on 
the cardboards they were to put the an- 
swer upon their card, The pictures on 
the cardboard were those connected with 
well-known advertisements, such as Bon 
Ami, Dutch Cleanser Ivory Soap, ete, 
with all the reading cut off. Prizes were 
awarded to the one having the greatest 
number of auswers correct.—II. G. 
Nebraska. 


TEACHERS’ PIANOS 


Teachers who need pianos are invited to 
carefully read the splendid offer of the 
Williams Piano & Organ Company on the 
second page of front cover of this issue. 

The Williams Company is one of the 
old reliable concerns and the Williams 








is a splendid, sweet-toned instrument. 


| 
| 
| 














You can have a better school and better pay 
SUCCESSFULLY 9 next year if you will let us train you for it. 
e You should start now, the cost of study with 


; us ismuch less than ata summer school, and 
the benefits greater.» Students in summer school are always too much 


hurried. Our Normal and Primary Methods courses have been prepared 
by educators of national reputation. ‘The 
lessons are carefully graded and you will receive at every step 
the most painstaking, personal attention from instructors who 
are college graduates and who have had years of successful ex- 
perience as school teachers, This means that you will advance 
if you will devote part of your spare time this spring and sum- 





mer tostudy. Write for our money back guaranty, You cannot 
stand still, Take « forward step today by writing for full par- 
ticulars, The future will hold in store for you only what you ending 


Geometry 
rammarand Analysis 


i : 4 Rh hy 

store up in the present, empcnition and Rbeteric Physiology end Hygiene 
mory 2! Geography 

niary Agriculture 


Tuition Rates Low, Terms Easy |e tir 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, Text-books, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, They are 
designed solely for the oue who studies by correspondence. We 
have fifteen years of successful Work to speak for us, Courses Vasraaey 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools—a guar- A nn -- 
antee of excellence, WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY, mas Sehowt Mewhode_L_typewrning 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago Santee SARE EO 
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| WANT 200 SALES AGENTS 
AT $1200 TO $3600 A YEAR . 


To introduce my new Compress and Vacuum Washing Machine to every “hig 4 
home in the country, I want additional representatives to begin work at s Y $ 
once in their home counties. I consider this machine the most brilliant in- — Y/ pA 5 
ys Selling 









ventive achiovement of the age in household necessities. It is selling faster » 
than anything 1 have ever heard of—going like wildfire. a° 


PROFITS START FIRST DAY 


No waiting or guessing. The price of 
only $1.50 makes a sale at every house 
—cash business at 200 per cent profit 
toyou. The biggest opportunity ever 
offered. _ L want. hustlers—men and 
women who want to make money quick 
and fast. No largo investment needed 
--business supplies the capital. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 7.115. 


instructions. Failure impossible. Suc: 
cess assured, Frank Greene sold 45 
first threo days--profit $45. Mrs. L. O. 
Marrick make$90 first three weeks 
fn spare time only. J.H. Goddard 
took 18 orders first three hours. No 
talking necessary. Just show it—the oday—then you will have done you 
order is yours right on the spot. part. Doit right now. Address . 


H. F. WENDELL, Pres, Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 201 Oak St., » Lelpsic, Ohig 


( 7 


I. L.S. 


What does I. L. S. stand for ? 
I. L. S. stands for Instructor Literature Series. 


What is the Instruetor Literature Series ? 
The Instructor Literature Series is the best series of Supple 
mentary Readers ever published and sold for Five Cents a cops 
Is the Instructor Literature Series known by any other name ? 
No, it is not. 
How can one get a supply of the Instructor Literature Series? 


By always specifying the Instructor Literature Series whew 
ordering, 


Every machine @old on 
moneysback guarantee. 

© can use it. 
Abolishes labor of wash 
day.. Women discard $15 
and $20 machines for it. 


MAIL YOUR APPLICATION TODAY 


Don’t delay. Get your county under 
contract. No charge for territory. To 
wait means tolose, Write mea letter 
or a postal card today. If you are hon- 
est and willing to work I will give you 
the position. Do not let someone else 
getin ahead of you. I want agents, 

eneral agents and managers. jrite 











Would it not be just as well to specify ‘five cent books” or 
**five cent classics’? or some similar title ? 
No, the only way is to state that you want the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series: 
What, besides the name of the IJnstruetor Literature Series 
should one remember ? 


You should remember that the Instructor Literature Series 
contains all sorts of reading material suitable for supplementary reading 
as well as a Jarge number of standard classics. 

What else should be remembered ? 

You should remember that the price of the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series is Five Cents, and that this sum when spent for the 
Instructor Literature Series buys more suitable reading matter 
than can usually be be bought in any other form. 

The Instructor Literature Series contains nearly three hun 
dred titles. A complete list of them will be found on page 54 
of this journal. If further information is desired, write for 
new descriptive I. L. S. Catalog. 


Remember the Name— Tie Justructor Literature Series. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Published eel 


Pe ae / Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
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Without Lessons or Knowledge of Music ; 

Any One Can Play the Piano or 
Organ in One Hour 





| 
| 








Wonderful New System that Even a Child Can Use 





“Just Think! I Never Touched a 
Piano Before” 


Impossible, you sav? Let us prove it at our | 
pense, We will teach you to play the piano or 
organ and Will not ask one cent until you can 

play 

4 musical genius from Chicago has invented a 
wonderful system whereby anyone can learn to 
play the Piano or Organ imone hour, With this 





new method you don’t have to know one note 
from another yet in an hour of practice you: can 
be playing your favorite music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a child 
ean now master music without costiy instruc 
tion, Anyone can have this new method ona 
free trial merely by asking. Simply write say 


“Send ine the Kasy Form Music Method” as 


INSTRUCTOR, 


nye, 


imnounced in NORMAL 


FREE TRIAL 

The complete system together with 100 pleces 
fo music will then you Free, all 
s prepaid and absolutely not one cent. to 
You keep it seven days to thoroughly 
wove itisali that is claimed for it, then if you 
are satisfied, send us $1.50 and one dollar a 
month until s650inall is paid, Tf you are not 
deuhted with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be under 
no obligation to us 

Be sure to state number of white keys on your 
piano Or Organ, also post office and express of- 
fice. Address Easy Method Music Company, 592 


be sent to 


Clarkson Building, Chicago, i 
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Canvas Slipper 
BARGAIN 


C81140—Two Strap Imported White Canvas B 
Medium toe; heel and sole. Smal) tailored b 
. O88 to enee.® 2 : to 4%. Widths: DandE, _- 
PASILY WORTH $1.60, A r 
PRICE PREPAID =": | 98 eC 
Philpsborn guarantees patiofas tion or ° 

: a ©) 


ik, Send today for Fk py a 
Eye pad 
2 
Money 
Back Instantly 


Without Question 
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-@ thousand bargains in every 
wd women’s, misses’, girls and 
sys’ wear. Showing latest otyl 










‘The Outer Garment House 


Dept. 59 Chicago 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and theirrelation to life | 
und health, This knowl!- 
edge does not come intel ! 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology | 


(HHlustrated) 
by William HI, Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in a « . in one volume + 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowled » Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowle a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge u Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 

Write for “Other People and Tal 
Puritan Publishing Co. 

758 Perry Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| issetin and fastened with 
| takes only a minute to remove or replace 


| class I told the children we 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Solving the Art Problem 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

Ilere is a delightful device to solve the 
problem of picture study in the grades, 

The ideal behind the Japanese Shrine 
of Beauty has been with us. The de- 
mands of the artist that we have only one 
or two pictures on the walls has over 
against this that the course of study calls 
for many pictures to be studied in each 
yvrade, 

A teacher in Fall las 


River, (Mass.) 


| adopted the picture frame with removable 


back, The Industrial Class boys have 
made for her a splendid large frame with 
a back tastened in with buttons. 
back has been made of thin sections of 
white wood—really a double back—the 
vrain of one layer crossing the grain of 
the other so it will not warp. The back 
buttons. It 


a picture, With this frame the teacher 
can use the twenty-five cent reproductions 
of the masterpieces and keep each in 
view during the weeks of study. By 
changing the pictures, a 
studied and thoroughly enjoyed during 
the year, while at the 
children are taught the great lesson ol 
simplicity in wall decoration.—K. V. 
I,., Massachusetts. 
Arithmetic ‘Train Game 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Tiis is a game of which the pupils 
never tire. For the primary grades in 
number work, [ place from ten to fifteen 
simple examples on the board. Above 
the first problem we have a square drawn 
to represent the station or depot of the 


The | 


series can be | "4 . y 
or vice-versa, do they yo to the foot of 





same time the | 


‘mary grades, 


place from which we are to start, for ex- | 


ample, St. Louis. As soon asa child be- 
gins adding he is on the moving train 
which will not make a stop until it gets 
to the next station, unless there is an 
accident. If a pupil misses one of the 
problems, then there is an accident, and 
he has to be put off the train, The other 
pupils are called the ‘‘ working crew’’ 


who help to mend things by working the | 


problem correctly, then the train can 
move on with its passenger, 


pil causes two accidents before the train 


If one pu- | 


yets to the next station, he is not allowed | 


to ride alone, but must have one of the 
crew’ go with him to help him,— 
W. FE. L., Texas. 

[Such games as this delightfully inter- 
esting and helpful one are just the kind 
of help that this department is most 
pleased to receive, for as soon as a child 
is interested, he will learn and remember 
It is a new game to me, though I thought 
I had used in my own work about every 
game that one could think of, I used to 
invent a game of seme kind almost every 


day, for I liave always been a great be- | 
: | Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


liever in the usefulness of pames. My 
pupils used to do two years’ work in one, 
and sometimes three years’ work in one 
(when it was an unusually good school), 
and yet we turned our work into play ly 
the game system, Of all the games that 
have come to this department since 1t was 
started, this is the second one that was en- 
tirely new to me, so Lam much pleased 
to find ‘‘something new under the sun’’ 
in this line. —PRESIDENT. | 





Interest in Number Class 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers. 

To stimulate interest in my number 
would have 
a real post office the next day at class 
time. That evening I collected about 
one hundred one and two-cent cancelled 


| postaye stamps, a few envelopes, postal 


cards and supplied myself with a purse 


' of small change. 


The children eagerly assisted in mak- 
ing a little play post office, by using 
boxes and a desk which we placed at one 
side of the room, After refreshing their 
memory on the value of post office sup- 
plies, we were ready for work, A mem- 
ber of the class was called to a seat on 
the box as post master. Then, playing 
the part of Mamma, I carried out my 
scheme in about this manner, ‘‘Mike,’’ 
handing him a purse, ‘‘here is a quarter. 
Please run over to the post office and buy 
me ten two-cent stamps. Be carefui that 
you get the correct change.’’ The others 
listened eagerly, solving the problem in 
their own minds, If the change was in- 
correct he was sent back to have the error 
rectified,—always suggesting that he be 
polite and business-like. Several post- 
masters were removed for incompetency 











and many other amusing incidents greatly 
delighted the ]ittle ones, —M. M., 
Colorado, 


‘The Game of ‘Lamb and Wolf’’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We have found a game that we like to 
play very much when we are reviewing 
the multiplication tables or having a les- 
son on map studies. We call the game, 
‘amb and Wolf.’’ The boys are the 
wolves and the girls are lambs. If seven 
times eight is given out and the head 
lamb misses, it is passed quickly down 
the class until it comes to the wolves 
who may answer it and turn the lambs 
down, The object is to keep a wolf from 
catching it, for when he turns a lamb 
down she must go to the foot of the class 
and remain with the wolves until she can 
catch a question and turn down the 
wolves and get back to the sheep fold. 
Lambs turn lambs down also, fur they are 
anxious to get near the head of the class 
and farther away from the danger of the 
wolves. Wolves turn wolves down too, 
but only when a wolf turns a lamb down, 


the class. If either is turned down by 
the other twice they take their seats as 
dead.—M. If. B., Missourt. 


Making Charts 


| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


Many rural schools are so poorly sup- 
plied with apparatus such as maps, charts, 
globes, etc., that the teacher is often at 
a loss how to start the work at the begin- 
ning of the year. My greatest trouble 
has always been with charts for the pri- 
Last year I decided to 
make charts for the Primer class. Ata 
printing office I secured ordinary wiite 
bill paper which comes about twenty- 
four by forty inches. Twenty-four sheets 
inmake a fair-sized chart and will cost 
about fifteen cents. Tack a thin strip of 
wood about twenty-six by two inches 
across the top of the sheets of paper and 
if you have no chart-stand in the class- 
room attach a cord to each end of the 
board so that 1t may be suspended from 
both sides. This makes it easier to turn 
leaves. 

The chart lessons were planned from 
the State Course of Study. Pictures are 
pasted at top of pages and lessons planned 
from picture, One can always find good 
pictures and plans in educational papers. 
Use black crayon to print or write lessons. 

My charts have been so successful this 


| year that I intend next year to construct 


charts for Geography, History and Agri- 
culture. My pupils, of course, will assist 
in making these.— MABEL REILLY, 
Missouri. 


Hints from Canada 


My Second Grade class was very weak 
in arithmetic at the beginning of the 
year, One morning I made out the per 
cent for the class and told them what it was, 
explaining the term ‘per cent.’’ They 
made up their minds they would increase 





$1.00 FOUNTAIN PEN for 30c, Self-filling, 
Satisfactory in every way, or you get another. 
CHAS. OLIVE, 702 Jessie, Wilmar, Minn. 
LADIE: Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particalars 
for stamped envelope, Eureka Co,, Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A MONEY PROPOSITION 


Co-operate with me ina profit-sharing mail order business. Will piace 








| trial advertisement, turnish printed matter, goods to fill orders and divide 


the profits. Particu'ars, Desk 2005. 


HAZEN A. HORTON, 


SPARE TIME MONEY 


Report local Information, Names, ete. to us. 
Wecontrol valuable markets. Confidential. 
No canvassing. Big Pay. Enclose stamp. 
National Information Sales Co.B,C, K, Cineinnati, 0. 


Kill The Hair Root 
ln hn an took 
D. Jd. MAHLER, 2124-D Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R.L 


Tekonsha, Michigan 















LEARN TO PLAY PIANO WITHOUT NOTES 
or teacher, Only few hours practice required. Play any- 
thing. Simple, effectivesystem. Write today for free 
particulars, K, Brookline Co,, Box 211, Springfield, Mass, 





end.in your name at once, we are larg 


publishers of latest Popular Songs, want 


to introduce in small towns, only give to} 
lady in town, WRITE AT ON! 





April 1914 





|**MY LEMON VERBENA" 
| — Te «Phe latest Pohison Gig 
cas : suggestion, My Lemon 


Verbena,”’‘‘ More gstrano, 
sweet than anything tet 
grows.” The recipient of 
one of these  beautifyl 
craft-woven Dackage 
redolent of old fashioned 
gardens, Will exclaim With 
delight. Body of greey 
silk, the color of the plant 
itself. Boxed with quain, 
gift card. Postpaid 50¢, 
Axk for Pohlson Gifts at 
the best shops. Our new catalog of “Thoughtfy) 
Little Gifts’ a surprisingly satisfactory shopping place 
for Kaster and gradua- Pyare 
t:on yifts sent free. 
Another package of 
four little bags filled 
with fragrant English 
lavender flowers, really 
four giftsin one at 50ce | 
postpaid to introduce * 
our book of gifts to the 
readersofthis mayazine. 


Pohison Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. I., Dept. 115, 


> Songs for 10¢ 


Brand New Songs by Popular Writers, 
Some of our titles 
LETS MAKE OUR OWN SUNSHINE 


By Gerard and Armstrong 
Writers of “Sweet Adeline,’ ete, 
1 NEVER KNEW I LOVED YOU TILL YOU SAID GOODBYE 
By Jack Mahoney 
Author of “Kentucky Days’’, * Goodbye Summer 
| Solong Fall, Hetlo Wintertime’ , ete. ’ 
OH, YOU CHRISTMAS DOLL 
By Wickes, Warualland Pollock 
Writers of * He Laid Away a Suit of Gray” 
“Your the Girl I want to Marry”, ete, 
WHEN I FELL IN LOVE WITH YOU 
By Heelan and Kdwards 
Writers of ‘When [ Gathered the Myrtle with 
Mary”, *My Homein ‘Tennessee”’, ete, 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE WAY 
By Raymond A. Moore and John M. Francis, 
Writers of “Sweet Marie’’,*‘ Let the Violets 
tell My Story” ete, 
I LEFT MY HEART IN TENNESSEE 
By Jack Mahoney and Wm, McKenna 
Writers of “Summertime” , ‘Mandy Lane” 
“Molly Lee”, **Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly”, ete. 


The American Song Publishing Co. 
32 Union Square East, New York City 



































Your Choice — 3000 Typewriters: 
Underwoods, $80; Olivers, $20; L.C, 
Smiths, $15; Remingtons, $12; Royals, 
$24; and other makes as low as $10, 
Every one perfect and Gaaranteed two 

rs. Expert repairing. Free trial, 


yea 
All Makes Typewriter Co., 155 Ashland Block, Chicags 








SINCE 1795 FAVORIT 


, FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


EYES — 


DR 


SAAC THOM 
Tr EYE WA 


almost instant relief 

and.is easily applied For bathing 

the eyes it 1S indispensable Booklet t 

2S¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 

NOTE; Teachers need not hesitate to recommend thisremedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. Jt is haru.less. 
| JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., 
| 165-9 River St., Troy, N.Y. 


We Trust Youl 


Pay Us From Your Profits \ 
We atart you in a business 4 












The Filmiess Post 
Card Camera 


takes 6 sizes of post cards; alee 
le omplete 


tudio. tn ore 
th 1 
ims, ates or pt 
CY] You Make $50 to $3! 
WO ea a Week Easy 
Beaches, Parks, irs, 
At Bathing ene. 8 
dine. geepe corey for 
ILMLPaS POST CARD CAMERA 
2, 2228 W. t2th St., Chicago, i. 
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| = CHILDREN TEETHING— ] 
| MRS. WINSLOW'S 
i SOOTHING SYRUP; 


Used by Millions of Mothers | 
For Three Generations. = 


ere AABAAASA DAA DDDAA & DMD 


{ = HOTEL 
EARLINGTON 


1 
27th Street, West of Broadway, New York 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
q A Step from Broadway. 
Q Absolutely Fireproof. 
G Quiet asa Village at Night. 
@ Your Comfort Our Aim Always. 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, front of house, “ 

person, $2.50 ; two people, $3.50. W hy pay a 

when our service is equalled only by the best. 
SINGLE ROOMS, $1.00 


E. W. WARFIELD, ° ° Manager 
Xx i 
a 


COLLECTING 

00 Foure\gnborsseat ae 

ou an a e ome Directory, AME ile 

wanted. Send 10 cents for biank book and outfit cv TELE, 
namesquick. TEEL DIRECTORY CO., HURL 
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[A Prize-Winning Rose Plant 
THE NEW WHITE DOROTHY 


And Five Other Exquisite, Hardy, Ever-Blooming Roses, Including the 


NEW “EXCELSA” 


A Fiery Red Rambler 


GIVEN 


With a Trial Subscription to 


The Housewife 


For Twenty-Five Cents 


OULDN’T YOU like to have six of the pretti 
est one-year old Hardy Ever-Blooming Rose 
Plants asa present % Roses that are guar- 

anteed to grow and bloom this year? Roses that 
will surprise and delight you with their beauty and 
fragrance, that need practically no care or atten- 
tion, that willthrive int any climate and will do 
well planted in open ground in almost any Kind of soil? We offer just such a collection of de- 
sirable plants in order to introduce The Housewife to a large circle of new readers, 


THESE ARE THE SIX ROSES WE GIVE YOU 


Prize Winning White Dorothy (new)—A pure Rhea Reid —Considered by many experts to be 





white sort of well Known Dorothy Perkins, of the finest red rose in existence; has no rival. 
came habitof growth and freedom of flowering + Rhea Reid is an offspring of American Beauty, 
Awarded gold medal, National Rose Society and Which fact alone would place it right tm the front 
Award of Merit, ‘Lemple Show, Kugland. rank along with its hitherto unrivaled parent. 


Much darker and richer red than the American 


F. Rx Patzer (1909)—A distinet free-crowing Beauty. 


variety With large handsome flowers, which are 





produced very freely on stout, stiff stems of per- Lady Hillingdon—A beautiful Tea Rose that has 
fect form and highly tea-scented, ‘The color is created a sensation, The blooms are an exquisite 
creamy-buff, the back of the petals being a deli shape and color a deep apricot-yellow, shading to 
ete Warm pink, orange. Deliciously fragrant. 

Maman Cochet—An excellent: pink Rose, with Excelsa (New Fiery Red Rambler’ Rose)— A 
large flowers, on long straight stems ; color deep splendid, new Climbing Rose, remarkable forits 
pose-pink ; the inner side Of petals silvery-rose, orilliant fiery red towers, The flowers are very 
Equally valuable for pot culture or outdoor double; larger than any of the Rambler Roses 


planting. and borne in trusses of thirty to forty on cach, 

The subscription price of THE HOUSEWIFE (now in its 3ist year) is regularly 50 cents a 
year, Theaimofthe MOUSEWLEFE is to furnish the woman who has the interests of her 
home at heart with absorbing, fascinating reading for her leisure hours and to advise and in- 
struct her ou all household problems. It has many dependable departments devoted to 
Mother’s Hints and Helps, Care of Children, Fashions, Needlework, Cookery, Hints in Becon- 
omy, ete., ete. Asix-month Trial Subscription Costs 25 cents, On receipt of this amount we 
will enter your hame to receive The Housewife for the balance of the year and send you with 
out further expense six one-year-old, pot-grown, hardy, ever-blooming, guaranteed Rose 
Plants, ‘The number of copies of the Housewife you receive depends on_how promptly you 
send us your order, If you send it at once it will include the current or March number, also 
the big June Baby Number, and will continue up to and including December 1914. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR LIST OF OTHER FLORAL PREMIUMS 


This is a limited offer so send your order at once to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 26 Irving Place, NEW YORK 

















The Universal Encyclopedia 





| 
| 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
nines, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
Wer 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
Clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
ofthe World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


brary buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 | 


tis anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish | 
— about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly | 
tehable, : . . | 








gow need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by | 
ye ering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
eturn it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | 


‘anust be copied, presented to the teacher | 


April 1914 NCRMAL INSTRUCTOR: 


J} it. Kach day when they had succeeded 
| in making an improvement they were al- 
lowed to clap heartily. They became so 
anxious to improve that about forty per 
cent advance was made in five months. 
Another device I found very succes-ful | 
was having the names of the whole class | 
, on the board and giving different shaped 
credit marks for arithmetic, spelling and 
conduct. Five similar marks give a col- 
| ored star,—red for arithmetic, green for 
spelling and yellow for conduct, while 
five similar stars are replaced by a moon. 
The interest the children take in their 
record 1s amazing. 

The room, was bare and dreary when | 
first took charge and I made up my mind 
it must be made more cheerful One 
thing that the children like best is a 
; black paper border above the burlap 

border, on which are pasted white animal 
paper-cuttings. It 1s convenient when 
you wish to talk about one that is not 
| well known to the children.--FLORENCE 





| ROTHWELL, Ontario. 


A Good Spelling Device 


Dear Heip-One-Anothers :— 

I want to add a spelling method for 
‘““inaking up’? which saves the teacher's 
lime, interests the pupil, and gives him | 
much extra drill. I have tried it with | 


| good results in a room of thirty fourth- | 


graders. 

Below the blackboard at the side of | 
the room are hooks, one for each child, 
with his name attached. L return my 
corrected spelling slips ii three groups: 
first, those whicit are perfect and neatly 
written. These are placed on the hooks 
and the owners become ‘‘spelling moni- 
tors’’ for the day; second, those whose 
spelling is pertect but untidy. These 





for approval and hung upon the hooks 
before the owners may become monitors ; | 
and third, those bearing misspelled words 
Which must be written five times on the 
back of the slip. The motiitors then pass 
quietly about the room and hear those 
who have missed ‘make up’? their words 
Kach monitor sigus his name to every pa- 
ver which he hears made up and the fifth 
one takes the paper. At the end of five 
or ten minutes, all the words have been 
made up and the slips are handed to the 
teacher to be checked up. 

At the end of each month the slips are 
taken from the hooks, returned to the 


; pupils and counted, Betore taking them 


home, each child tells the school how 


jmany he has, bw raising dis hand or 


standing, as the teacher counts back wards, 
FF. KR. ZL. Oto, 


Three Ideas for Decoration 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

TULIP BORDER FOR BLACKBOARD 
Have cach child color and cut freehand 
or from a pattern a tulip flower, stem and | 
leaves the size of a real blossom. Put a 
little paste on flower and base of stem 
and paste along the top of the blackboard. 
By pasting some higher and some lower 
or overlapping, the effect of a broad bed 

of blooming tulips will be obtained. 
CONSTRUCTIVE MAY POLE 
Cut a circle from green cardboard nine | 
inches in diameter, Paste a cylinder 
nine inches high trom a strip of manilla 
paper nine by two inches, Cut tour halt 


} inch slits in one end of cylinder, bend | 


outward at right angles to cylinder and 
paste to center of cardboard. Let each 
child find four paper dolls and paste in 
upright position to edge of cardboard by 
means of a narrow strip of paper folded to 
form a right angle and pasted, one end 
to doll and one to cardboard. With a 
darning needle fasten lengths of colored 
yarn from top of cylinder to doll's hand, 
BOAT BORDER 

Squares of paper varying from two to 
eight inches square. Fold lower edge up 
ull it touches the upper edge. Open and 
turn until crease points toward you 
Fold lower edge till it touches the upper | 
edge, open and fold lower edge until it | 
touches the erease. Bend lower corners | 
back and crease so that the outer edge | 
touches the crease on under side. Cut | 
on crease between the two upper squares, 


| fold the upper left corner of each square | 


diagonally till it touches the lower right 
corner of same square, Color the black- 

board to resemble sea and sky and paste 

boats, the smaller above, to appear in the 

distance. —EMMA HUMBLE, Kansas. 
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|| Runs on 110 | 

|| volt — direct 

} oralternating | 
current, Oth- |||| || 
er models to |/|||! | 

|| run on their || 

|| ownbatteries | |! ||| 

















For This Genuine No. 10 Model 
White Cross Electric Vibrator 


The marvelous instrument 
that has been such a boon to the 
medical and scientitic world, Kudorsed by 
prominent physicians everywhere. The 
greatest aid to health and beauty known 
toman, Nature's own remedy, perfected 
by man’s ingenuity. On a great special 
offer you may now get this superb new 
model No, 10 for only $7.50. Send the 
coupon now for the free book that tells 
you allabout it. We have over a dozen || 
different types of vibrators for you to 
choose from and our prices are from 25 to 
50 per cent lower than our competitors’, 











Can be connected up as easily as 
an electric lamp or-if your home is not | 
wired for electricity it will run perfectly 
on its own dry cells. There are scores of 
different models to suit every purpose. 







lis the very founda- 
tion of our existence. 
It will straighten ont 
your tangled nerves like 
magic. It will give you |} 
the power to see clearly 
—think keenlu—act 
quickly. Wwill tillyou 
80 fullef the real joy } 
of living that you |} 
won't recognize your 
self as the same poer- 
son. Your self-respect, 
even, will be increased 
a hundredfold, 


Rests—Strengthens 
Renews—Repairs 


Every vital organ is crammed full of 
vitality. The clogging waste is swept 
away by the coursing blood that this 
marvelous force sets leaping through 
every vein and artery. The virile strength 
of perfect health is yours. You sleep as 
restfully as you used to sleep. You 
awaken refreshed, mentally; physically 
strong in mind and in body, and glad to 
be alive. Send the coupon. 


Vibrating Chair 
Without Extra Cost | 


With a White Cross Electric Vibra- 7 
tor you can make a perfect vibrating 
chair from an ordinary rocker, 4 
You cun not do #is with any Ts 
other vibrator in the world. < 
Drive out that tire 
feeiing —a few min- / _gf 
utes in the vibrating 
chair will make every 
nerve and fibrein your 
body tingle with virile 
force of awakened 
manhood. 


Send the Coupon 
For New Book 
“Health and Beauty” 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress ona letter, a post 































[Free 


‘Coupon 








Lindstrom-Smith Co. 
1100 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 3264 Chicago 


card or the coupon and we will 

send yqu absolutely free and 

prepaid the new book on vi- Without obligation, send 
bration,” Health and Beau- me free your new book, 
ty.”’ No obligations of “Heatthvang Beauty. ** Also 


any kind. The book is periculere a special offeron 
free. Send coupon now. i! White Cross Electric Vi- 
° ° “ator. 
Lindstrom-Smith Co. , 
Dept. 3264 
1100S. Wabash Av 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tel, Harrison 7936 
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This is the 
chief 
requisite 
for making 
Perfect 
Bake Day 
Foods. 


Most healthful, useful 
and economical of leay- 
ening agents. Made 
from pure, cream of 
tartar—extracted 
from grapes. 


No Alum 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Training Our Future Home- 
Makers 


(Continued from page 23) 
other foods. Some fruits contain food tor 
the bones and digestive juices. 
‘Tn what ways may we eat fruit? 


“Why do we cook them ?’’ 

‘Tt softens some fruits, then also makes 
them keep.’”’ 

‘In truth, the woody fiber is softened, 
flavor and 





! 
| then cooking brings out the 


kills any germs. . 
‘Today we will cook apple sauce. 


Recipe 
Apples-—6 sour, Suyar—t cup, 
Water--1 cup. Salt--speck. 


Wipe, pare, quarter and core apples, 
Place apples in kettle with water, Cover 
and cook until apples are soft. Remove 
from fire, beat until smooth with wooden 

| spoon, add sugar and salt. Ground cin- 
namon may be sprinkled on top. 
| “Bach girl will prepare one-sixth of 
the recipe. How much of the ingre- 
dients will you use, Martha?’’ 
|} ‘*Apple 1; water, } cup. Sugar, } cup; 
salt, speck.’’ 
Substitute for Apple Sauce 

Stewed Prunes 
Prunes--L pound. 
Cold water—4 cups 

| Wash prunes thoroughly, put into 
saucepan, cover with cold water, | soak 
over night. Cook them next morning in 
the same water until soft. When nearly 
cooked, add Jemon and sugar. 
minutes longer, 

‘*Hach girl will prepare one-tenth of 
recipe. 

‘Before we begin to cook, 
wash our hands and nails clean. 

“Then take the utensils you will need 
for cooking from the drawer and put on 

itop of the table. (Cup, paring knife, 
case knife, spoon, kettle, cover, plate.) 

| ‘The supplies we will have on this 

lcentral table, Jane will get them from 
here, measure what she needs, pass to the 
next girl, ete. The last girl will bring 
them to the table. 


Suygar— cup. 


we must 


‘*Fruits may be eaten raw or cooked,.’? | 


Jemon, 4 thin slices, | 


Cook five | 


; wearer and the on-looker, 


“The duties for today number by twos ; | 


even ones will wash dishes, odds will dry 
dishes and wash towels. 


“While the apples are cooking, let us | 


| 

| take pencil and paper. In cooking, we 

| want to know the best and quickest ways 
of doing tasks, so why not have domestic 
science ‘‘shorthand’’ writing, and use 
abbreviations instead of writing the word? 
For instance, for hour, it is what? 

“17 stands for hour.’’ 

**Good! Now as I write these on the 
| board, tell me the abbreviation : Quart, 
| pint, ounce, pound, minute. 
| ‘Yes. Now for cup—c; tablespoon 
| th; teaspoon—t. 

‘*\We must learn these 
recipes. 

‘Now if the apples are soft, the dish 
water may be heated while you are eating 
them,’’ 


A Neighborhood Field Day 


(Continued from page 25) 


to use in our 





runs, ete. The first file through wins. 

Dodge Ball:—Half the players in a 
circle and half in the middle of the 
circle in a group. 

Some one starts the ball in the outside 
circle and tries to hit some one in the 
| middle. ‘The middle players dodge but 
they cannot leave the circle. Anyone 
in the outside circle can throw the ball, 
provided he keeps his place in the out- 
side circle, As fast as the center players 
are hit, they fall into the outside circle, 
When all have been hit, the players ex- 
change places and continue, 





May Pole Dance :—Music,—march or 
two-step. 

1, Curtsy to partners, four counts. 2. 
_Curtsy to pole, four counts. 3. Curtsy 

to audience, four counts. 4. All face 
| left, rest four counts, and two-step 
around once. 5. Curtsy to partners, four 
counts. 6, All face right and two-step 
around once. 7. All of one color two- 
step toward pole, face outward and 
kneel, all others cross balance step in 
| place, eight counts. All stand. Curtsy, 
Kxchange places with four cross balance 

steps and the reverse. g., Face partners 
| and weave one circle. to. Curtsy to 
| partners. A pose and hold 16 counts. 

March or dance off the field. 

Folk Dance :--——Music,—polka time. 

Kvery four couples form a square as for 
a quadrilie. 

First figure:—Face partners. Clap 
hands once, one past the other, lock leit 
arms With partner and skip around, one 
to eight counts. Repeat and Jock right 
arms. Hands on partner’s shoulders and 
glide eight counts outward and eight 
counts back to place. 
| Second fignre:—Face partners. Stamp 
| once left and once right, and three and 
four clap three times; 5 to 8 repeat. Lock 
Jeft elbows with partners and skip around 
| once, one to eight counts. Bow to part- 

ner, 1 to 4. Stamp three times, 5 to 8. 
four-lvoled Race :—Players in a 
straight rank on the starting line. Down 
|on all fours; on ‘‘Go!’’ travel a short 
distance already decided upon, —not more 
than twenty or thirty feet. 
Center Ball ;—Viayers in circle, half 
numbered, half lettered, The 
| center player has the ball. Ile tosses it 
!up and calls a letter anda number. The 
| one getting the ball counts two points on 
| iis side. Continue two or three minutes. 





| of them 


The Importance of a Good 
Appearance 


(Continued from page 26) 

Linen suits in becoming colors are a 
great reliet from the dark suits when the 
warm weather comes on, both for the 
Anyone can 
look her best in one of these if the cor- 
rect color is chosen and a soft silk tie is 
worn to match, One piece linen dresses 
are also inexpressibly comfortable, abso- 
lutely appropriate and extremely pretty 
when a becoming color and style are 
selected, 

Don't make the mistake of thinking 
that country parents and country children 
do not love beauty and pretty clothes as 
much as city parents and children, They 
may not be able to wear them them- 
selves, but they enjoy seeing them. 
Moreover they rightly resent being 
dressed down to because they live in the 
country, so beware! 

A teacher should get considerable sat- 
istacfion out of influencing her pupils in 
their dress, for they are sure to follow 
according to their capacity, where she 
leads. If she wears simple clothes, she 
will find her pupils wearing simpler 
clothes, especially if she looks well in 
them ; if she wears a becoming color and 
tries to make everything she wears har- 
monize, she will see her little girl pupils 
experimenting along the same lines; if 
she dresses her hair simply and becom- 
ingly, the girls will try theirs the same 
way when they put it up for the first 
time; if she keeps her shoes carefully 
polished, they will at least keep theirs 
clean. 


can enumerate it is worth while to take 
much pains to look one’s best, not Sun- 
day alone but Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 





yes even Saturday. 





imagined for that purpose. 


See full description on page 52. 


For Close of School 


from teacher to pupil, and are the most appropriate inexpensive gift which can be 
They differ entirely from the Souvenirs we have made 
for many years, but retain the popular features of those Souvenirs in printing the 
names of school, teacher and pupils thereon. 
than any of the Souvenirs we have yet issued, and the thousands of teachers who 
have used those in the past years, will be even more delighted with the new styles. 


Our new School Day Remembrance 
Booklets are exceedingly handsome. 
They are designed for presentation 


We consider them handsomer 











4 invested in five selected copies of the Instruc- 
Twenty-five Cents tor Literature Series will enable you to judge 
of the merits of these books and doubtless result in your promptly planning for 
their introduction into your school. Youcando noone thing of more lasting 
benefit to your pupils than to encourage them to read good books. 


So all in all, for more reasons than we | 
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Serve this new 
KNOX Maple Rice Parfait 


13 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 cups cooked rice ! cup milk 

Ya pint cream 1 cup chopped nuts 
| cup maple or brown sugar 


Soften gelatine in the milk and dissolve in the 
hot rice. sugar and salt. hen cool, 
fold in the cream whipped until thick, and the 


chopped nuts. Flavor with vanilla or lemon. 
Pack in ice, or in cool weather set out of doors. 
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‘GELATINE 


MAKES 
DESSERTS JELLIES . 
PUDDINGS _ SALADS — 
MAYONNAISE — DRESSING 
SHERBETS ICE-CREAMS — 
. CANDIES | 7 
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Recipe Book FREE 
for your grocer’s name. Pint 
Sample for 2 cent stamp and 
grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
20 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 












































FREE TRIAL 4 | 


No Money Down 
No O 


Select from my free catalogue the Victor oF 
Victrola you want and the 6 records (12 pieces) 
and I will ss 
if you decide to keep the ones, Fon can buy 0! 


Easy Payments7*° Small youn no premium. 









and 6 double-faced records - ) 
(12 Arede to play) sent 1 <a é 
7 


direct to you for 





send them to you for free trial, Then 


never notice 





i i ine 
As little as $2.00 per month yi) Sind re 





ords. If after the trial you decide you dont 
want the outfit, just send it back atmy expen 
—Complete and beautiful y 
FREE CATALOGUE iliustrated, Containg, ite 
tails of free trial and easy payment plan. Wr 
to-day. NOW. 


‘ potas Gope wn Ere oO 
PETER GOODWIN MER ' . 

Distributors of Victors and Victrolas 
473 Syndicate Trust Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wedding "\tomermens 


retail stationer’s, Fashionable Calling 
Cards, Announcements and Monogram 
Stationery. Write for Samples. 








ESTABROOK 


Engraved correctly in all styles 


Crane’s Best Papers 


Superior workmanship—Prices lower than 
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Cased Against Imitations 








The genuine 
Baker's Cocoa & 
Baker's (hocolate 


have this trademark on 
every fA package. 


REG.U.S. Fat OPE 
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this Superb 
Typewriter 


Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
offer and we ship this marvelous, visible 
typewriter direct from the factory to you 
without any jobber’s, dealer’s or middle- 
men's profits of any kind. We allow full 
10 days free trial . Use it all you want 
to, Try it for speed, durability, all around 
excellency. # Notice j its exclusive pat- 
ented features, its new line space reg- 
Wator, bronze carrying bearings, patent 
eraser plate, patented envelope addressing plate, 
self interchangeable type reels, printing 
ters and characters—then, 
| send it back at our expense. If you find it the 
greatest bargain you have ever seen or heard 
anywhere and decide that you want to keep 


make settlement_on the easiest 
monthly payments, ” és 


FREE Use forj10 Days 


That you may test the excellent qualities 

$ typewriter, we will place one in 
Your home or office for ten days free use. Don’t 
enormous profits asked by the local 
uy direct from us, the manufacturers, and 
n the purchase of your typewriter, 
by our 10-year, ironclad guarantee, 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
lberp ce and easy payment terms are so 

tha hink of the money. We 
for yourself that ‘““The Chicago” 
A oth 
to put out ona 


ther typewriter 
price, It is the onl 


this special, 


CALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO 
Departments GALESBURG, ILL. 
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if you don’t want it, 
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int plan, such as we offer you here, 


ited Offer 


who write promptly, we will in- 
ee, one of our handsome leather- 
trimmings Cases with fine brass lock and 
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today La be 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom he answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
i A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P, 5. 


number received, 
Wilmington, Del. 


What political divisions were made in Turkey 
after the Balkan War. and how much of Kuro- 
pean Turkey is still undivided ?—Subscriber, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


January, 1914, has a good map of the re- 
constructed Balkan peninsula. Turkey 
has lost 85% of its European area, includ- 
ing Albania, is reduced from over 65,000 
square miles to about 9,700, and is now 
smaller than any of the Balkan states ex- 
cept Montenegro, 
share Albaniaas result of victory, but the 
great Powers of Europe declared it should 
be an independent kingdom, and they 
have chosen Prince William of Wield, 
nephew of the Queen of Roumania, as 
first King. All the other Balkan States 
have gained in territory, Bulgaria, which 
did most fighting, is increased but 16% 
or 6,000 sq. miles; Greece, which did 
least, 87% or 21,000 sq. miles, including 
the islands of Thasos, Samothrace, Lem- 
nos, Mytilene, Chios, and Nikaria. Servia 
has gained much in importance; it has 
no seaport, but on its boundaries joins 
all the other states, except Turkey. 





Group the letters of the alphabet into classes 
according to size; that is, into groups of one 
space letters, etc. (large and small letters,)—A 
Subscriber, New Jersey, 

Letters of one space in height are a, c, 
e, i, m,n, 0, u, v, w, x3 of one and one- 
fourth spaces, r, s, and short part of k; 
two spaces, t, d, pj; one and one-half 
spaces below line, p, q; two spaces be- 
low, j, g, f, y, 23 three above line, bh, f, 
h, k, 1, and all the capitals. 


1. Explain why Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” 
holds such a high place in Americau literature. 
2. Locate and give a description of Lake Drum- 
mond, 3. Define and locate the following : Scag- 
gerrack, Cattegat, Zuider Zee. Locate and give 
name of the longest railroad tunnel in the world, 
4. Name some physical defects that cause dis- 
order in a schoolroom.—Subscriber, W.Va. 

1. It is a masterpiece of good English, 
perfect in form, simple and strong in ex- 
| pression, elevated in thought. It em- 
bodies in words suited to the time and 
occasion, the principles on which our 
government was founded; and it pays a 
| fitting tribute tothose whom the occasion 
| commemorated, and who gave their lives 
, that this government might be preserved. 

2. A lake six miles wide in the center of 

the Dismal Swamp, Va. 3. Scaggerrack, 
| the Skaggerack or Skager Rack, an arm 
of the North Sea, 150 miles long, south of 
Norway, and separating it from Denmark. 
Cattegat or Kattegat, a strait go miles 
broad, west of Sweden, and connecting 
the Skager Rack and the Baltic Sea. 
Zuider, or Zuyder Zee, a gulf 4§ miles 
long, now an arm of the North Sea in- 
denting the coast of the Netherlands, but 
formerly a lake, united to the ocean by 
an inundation variously stated as having 
taken place in 1170, 1171, 1282, etc. The 
longest railroad tunnel or tunnel in- 
tended for a railroad is the Simplon 
Tunnel through the Alps, 1214 miles long, 


/2 


opened in 1905. 4. Defective eyesight or 





might cause disorder at times, (Note. 
Your questions in regard to Virginia and 
Maryland will be answered later). 


1. Name all countries that are governed by 
presidents and state name of President of France, 
2. Does absorption begin in the mouth? 4 


there a rule for finding the altitude of a pyramid? 
If so, please state it. 4. Please suggest helps that 
might be used to cause an Kighth Grade pupil, 
who is the only one in his class, to be interested 
in his work.—Subscriber, Miss. 

1. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Jeuador, France, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Switzerland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. The President of France is 
Raymond Poincare, since January 17, 
1913. 2. Absorption is the last process of 
digestion; in the mouth only thie first 
process, insalivation, with some chemical 
change in food, takes place. 3, The ai- 
titude of a pyramid corresponds to the 
perpendicular of a right triangle, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle being the slant 
height of the pyramid, and thie base, the 
idistance between center of base of pyr- 





hearing, stammering, a peculiar voice or | : 7 
; sf i | Josephius, 
manner, are some physical defects that | 


The Review of Reviews magazine for | 


| 


The States wanted to | 








Is | 


——— 


HATLOCK, Post Office Box 398, 


amid and lower extremity of slant line. 
Slant height and hase of pryamid being 
given, the perpendicular, or altitude, is 
the sqaure root of the sum of the squares 
of slant height and base. 4. The teacher 
should first be interested in the Kighth 
Grade work herself; then if she cannot 
make the pupil interested, without some 
suggested ‘‘helps,’’ she has no ‘‘call’’ to 


be a teacher. Tet her take up some 
other occupation, 
What is the second line in each stanza of the 


following poem? How do the lines differ? Why ? 


Which is the proper form for you to use im speak- 


ing to classmates? 
Who has seen the wind, 
Netther I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
Tne wind ts passing thro’, 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor ,; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
‘The wind ts passing by. 
Subscriber, W. Va. 

‘Neither I 
‘*Neither you nor I’’ in second stanza. 
They differ in relative fiosition of the 
pronouns, so changed on account of the 
rhyme, The second is the proper form 
to use in speaking to classmates, or to 
any one, as a speaker should always refer 
fo himself last. 

I. Give proper pronunciation of Huerta, 2. Is 
Paderewski, the musical composer, still living? 
3. Trace a drop of blood from the left to right 
hand, 4. Please solve: In what time will any 
principal triple itself at to? 5. Who is G. 
Stanley Hall? 6. Name the oldest city in the 
world. 7. Please analyze: Whatever is, is right. 
Kxplain the meaning of the above sentence. 8. 
Kxplain the phrase “Batance of Trade,’’-An 
Ohio Subseriber, 

1. Huerta, pronounced 
accent on second syllable, ‘‘er’’ as in 
English ‘‘error;’’ spoken rapidly, first 
two syllables sound like ‘‘wher.’’ 2, 
aderewski isliving. 3. From the artery 
Which brought it to the hand, it 
through one of the capillaries into a sue- 
cession of veins which carry it hack to 
the right auricle of the heart, then 


rs 
) 


” 
‘oo-er-talt, 


Ppitsse- 


nary artery to the lungs, to a puimonary 
vein, to left auricle of the heart, to lett 
ventricle, is force into aorta or great dis- 
charging artery, and thence to a branch 
artery. But whether the branch artery 
will be one taking that particular drop 
to the right hand, or back again to the 


left, or in tie general circulation to 
some other part of the body, no one 


could ever tell, Some drop, 
now goes by branch artery to the 
arm and hand, 4. As 10%, yearly inter- 
est is ,\, of principal, and conseyently .!; 
of three times the principal, hence any 
principal at 10% interest would triple 
itself in 30 years, 5. G. Stanley Hall, 
LL. D., a leading educator, author, lec. 
turer, ete., is President and Professor of 
Psychology in Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 6, Damascus in Syria is be- 
lieved to be the oldest of existing cities. 
It was a place of importance in the days 
of Abraham; according to the historian 
its founder was Uz, great 
grandson of Noah, 7. Complex sentence ; 
principal clause is entire sentence; de- 
pendent clause, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ 
is used as subject of principal clause, of 


which ‘‘is’’ is predicate, and ‘‘right’? | 
relating to | 


the attribute complement, 
subject. Dependent clause has subject 


(Continued on page 63) 





Try Murine Eye,Remedy 


NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Try it for Ked, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Granulated Kyelids, Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE 1s com- 
——_— by our Oculists—not a" Patent 

éedicine” but used in successful Physt- 
cians’ Practice for many years. Now 


Ne e d dedicated to the Public and sold by 


Cc Druggists at 25¢-0e per bottle, Murine 


are Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50c, 
amemmmmms Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


¥ a ui 
FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
° 100 invitations or announcements 
We ngs with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 
Car S Professional—100 for 74 cents. 56 for He. 
Business—100 tor $1.00. 50 for 75 cents 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Cun not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


When 
Your 
Eyes 





than half. Addre 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 














nor you’’ in first stanza ; | 


It | 
| passes to the right ventricle, by pulimo- 


however, | 
rigvlit | 


1 UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept, 24, 


See Your Own 
Body as 1t1s 
yg Be fs The 


| first step to 
\8 better health and living 


We must know how our bodies are made in 
order to care for them properly— we must 
know the hidden partsas well as those we see, 

The knowledge one gains from a 


MANIKIN 


a wonderful 5-section chart 20 
inches high, with movable parts 
of the interior ot the human body 


is Invaluable in the intelligent care of 
one’s self and children, 

This Manikin shows in the natural 
colors and ecact relations the structure § 
of the body, including the skeleton, mus- 
cular system, heart and blood-vessels 
digestive system, nervous system, re- 
productive organs,organs of the senses, 
ete. You can see both the inside and 
outside of many of the parts by means of 
hinged sections which lift up. Kach 
partis keyed to correspond with text 
which explains plainly its structure 
and function. An illustrated Lecture 
\ on the Entire Anatomy in Each Chart. 

Manikin of the female body, enclosed In heavy cloth 
hoard covers, will be malled, postpaid, for $3.00. Mate 
body (sexless) $2.50. Batisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, Your Hook-Store or 


American Thermo-Ware Co. 
16 Warren Street, Dept. 0, New York City 























Our easy payment plan enables you to get any of our 
four artistic, sweet-toned SCHMOLLER G& MUBLLER 


“$175 to $32 


We do not require the cash, 
We Prepay the Freight. 
You try our piano 30 days free of charge; then if 
satisfied take your time. 
3 to 5 Years to Pay, 

otherwise send it back at our expense. Do not hesf- 
tate to bring music and happiness in your home, when 
you can get a sweet-toned SCHMOLLER & MUBLLER 
piano witha 25 years’ guarantee at 
Rock Bottom, Factory-to-Home Prices. 

NO REFERENCE REQUIRED, 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
Established 1859 Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 
Dept. N. I. 44. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO Co., Omaha. 


Dept N. 1. 41. 
Send me your unique selling plan and catalog. 





at once. 
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PHILIPSBORNS 


Genuine 
Panama Hat 


79060—Smart, Becoming, Close- Fitting Shape, rs 

edium high, round crown and narrow brim, ss» 
and 6 inille sili, pow at side pace pers 

epiration band, COLORS; Natura 

with blac . Price PREPAIDSL.98 

PHILIPSBORN hats recognized as leadera 

everywhere this 















ear, better than ever 

greatest hat values money can buy. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Get PHILIPSBORN’S Bi 


Spring Bargain Book FREE pus 

id john about iiiaipsic JIKN’'S money-sav- hd 

ea opportunities. Every PHILIPSBOKN de- ¢ 
PHILIP bigger, better than eve “\ ‘ 


HILIPSBORN Dept. 59 Chicago 


The Outer Garment House 











Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 
as security for 


BONDS 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


Instead of the 2°) the “ i ya 
—to . 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield from 

Write for Booklet N-“ Ronds of Our Country?’-FREE 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N13, Columbus, Ohio 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL six: 


SEXES 
50 confident am I that simply 


wearing it will per 
ill superfluous 















manently remove flesh that I mail 


| i 
| it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 

liness speedily returning I know you will buy it 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 
| 


PROF. BURNS pein TT, New Yoru 





Phita. firm 
work ne 
prices paid 


Pe 


+ q at home tor a large 
Ladies lo Sew good money; steady 
Canvassing ; send stamped envelope for 
Walnut St,, Phila, 


































Seasonable and General Entertainment; 





All the Holidays. 

— J. penton. Forall grades, The 

book contains 39 dinlogs, exer 

cises und plays, and St recita 
tions for the following: New 

Year's, Lincoln's 

Valentine's, Washington's Birth. 

day, Easter, Arbor and Gird 

Days, Flower Day, Memorial 

Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas. Thematerial is all mew 

j some OF 4b prepared expressly 

| forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, tor 
10 boys ; Making the Best of 
Things, fors5 girls and 5) boys, 

Tongues in ‘Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 35 

childrens Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; In 

Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and I boys; Hang- 

ing up the Stockings, | girland 2 boys; What Christ- 

mas Means, 6ygiris;ete, 20L pages. 25 cents, 

All Sorts of Dialogues, Selected by Clara J. Denton, 
Phese dialogues for older pupils lave been com- 
piled from the writings of the most popular Ameri- 
can authors, The book coutains twenty-five dia- 
Jognes, also Complete directions for presentation, 
Also contains a few pieces for little folks and spe- 
cial occasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas, 
Contents: After the Circus; At Dame Nature's 
Feet: Bird Dialogue; Chosen Princess; Christmas 
Night; Dr. Johnny’s Visit; Excitement at Kettle. 
ville; Pairy Dance; Fortune ‘Teller; Four Seasons 5 
How Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane's Legacy 
Johnny's Guns; May Day—A Moving Drata; The 
Midshipman (Opera); My Sisters [Husband ; Oh, 
Dear Me; Oh, WhatasSell ; One Good Turn Deserves 
Another; Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Lit 
tle Maids from School; Ten Litthe Fingers; Tree 
Assembly; Trials of a School Teacher, 25 cents, 

Brownies’ Whispers. A floral cantata written by 
Clara Jd, Denton > music by W. Rhys-Herbert, This 
operetta is a very clever piece of work and is espec 
jlaiiy suitable for school entertainments, ete, The 
music is very pretty, catchy and not too dificult for 
young children, The characters are Brownies, 
flowers of several kinds, raindrops, sunbeutnis, a 
gardener and his daughter, There isashort dialogue 
nnd a number of choruses, besides a tlower drill, 
Altogether “The Brownies’ Whispers” makes as 
pretty and artistic a little Operetta as could be de-. 
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sired,’ 7> cents, 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written expe- 
emily for young pupils by such popular writers as 


Virvinu Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha i. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of ouly four, ciebt, twelve, or six- 


teen Lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every tionth, and those suitable for any thme or 
ocowston, Brightest and most usable collection 
published, 25 cents, 
Choice Dialogues -By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
school and Soctal Kntertatnments, The wide 


reputation of its compiler for books in th's field is 
suflicient gnarantee of its quality, The book itself 
isbetter than any deseription of it, Tt offers ex 
cellent material forany kind of an entertaniunernt 





program at home, school,or church, Its themes 
Include diumior, history, mythotogy, patriotism, 
reboot life, and much more, The dialogues are 


united for older children and adults, have quick 
aetion, and are ofthe highest moral tone, 30 ceuts, 

Child's Own Speaker. By bk. C. and 1, J. Rook. 
\ book for children of six, ‘This collection euim- 
Wises over LOO exercises Consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Sougs, Concert: Pieces, Dialogues and Tab 
flenus. Mostofthem have been written specially 
jor this book and are quite unique and novel in 
thelr arrangement, The subjects are such as de 
fight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childhike, is not childish, Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. By Har- 
rette Wilbur, A rich collection of recitations and 
dialogs, aud other attractive features, bright and 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that ts 
decidedly refreshing because every nutniber is good, 
Contuns greetings, Welcomes, valedictories of a 
childish nature, In preparing this volume ourspe 
cClal ain was to provide all material needed at this 
time. Tlis chotee and complete. 24 cents, 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Compiled by 
Harriette Wilbur, A budget of wide-awake recitn 
tions covering all phases of last day and vacation 
events and ideals; an original salutory and vale- 
dietory; twe very clever little plays sparkling with 
fun, ete, A much needed book, 25 cents, 


Closing Recitations for the High School, Com 
piled by Harnette Wilbur, An excellent collection 
of appropriate material for the High Sehool, it will 
be welcomed by pupils justente ring the High School 
as Well as those preparing to graduate. Ruch selec- 
tion os of rare value and choice in the extreme, 
Sensible, choice, and inspiring, 25 cents, 

Dolls’ Symposium, The. By Elizabeth F, Guptill. 
Ao most unique and captivating play for children. 
It combines spicy dialog, fascinating drills, clever 
burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning antics, 
The children inipersonate the dolls and do the 








most amusing stants. As a surprising funmaker 
this play is unequalled. For auy number from 
lito 50. From 30 minutes to 1's hours, as desired, 


2) cents, 

Festive Songs for Little Singers. 
Guptill, music by Archibald ILumboldt, With ae 
tious, A new melody for each song, and familiar 
airs suggested for those who prefer, 25 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. By Miss Anna 
Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted authors, 
clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. Full of 
good things, I cents, 

The Fairies of the Seasons. A Cantata written and 
composed by IL. A.Donald, The Fairies of the Seu- 
sons come from their home in Piiryland to sport and 
play. The Queen of the Fairies also comes with her 
attendants to direct the revels. After achorus of 
greeting to the Queen,the Fairies of Spring and Sum- 
mer are each called upon to sing their songs. Then 
follows the Revel, or Fairy March, and obeisance to 
the Queen, The Fairies of Autumn and Winter are 
then called upon to sing their songs; after which all 
join in thesong, “Good night,” and return to Fairy- 
land. 


By Elizabeth 


CHARACTERS . 
Queen ofthe Fairies, Fairies of Spring (Sjor(12), 
Fairies of Autumn, Fairies of Sumer, 
Fairies of Winter, Attendants on Queen (6) 
Pages or T'rain-Bearers(2),. ‘Trumpeters (2). 
60 cents. 
Hay makers and the Dairymaids, The. Words by 
iis N, Bugbee; anusic by Harry C. Fldridge, A 
rollicking song for young people, Typical song of 
the farm, and costumed makes a tine specialty, 
Can be used in counection with some drill, 25 cents. 
lfi-We Were Youand You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. ‘This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wonder how cordial the 


By Clara 


Birthday, St. 
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‘ Goose Convention 
, Characters mnade famous by her, Bright, catehy music, 





welcome would be if audience aud actors exchanged 
places. For auy number of children, 25 cents, 

Japarese Reception, A. By Sister M. Aimee, A 
novel entertaument for 17 cirls varing from 7 to 14 
years, More characters may be introduced, in- 
cluding boys, A complete program of songs, reci- 
tutions and drills is viven, 14, hours, 25 cents, 

Jubilee Gems, Not the largest, but the choicest col- 
lection in) recitations and dialogs for tots and teens, 
Nota piece in the collection that will fail to make a 
hit, Over 200 choice recitations and a score of dia- 
logs. Zo cents, 

Last Day’s Exercises, The. Thirty pieces on 
twenty cards, For children of from 6 to 1 yeara, 
15 cents, 








By GRACE B. FAXON. 
exnch selection, 


as Wellas though persomally instructed, 
in giving destruction, students of Elocution will find t 


songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production, 


duced, are popular features wherever used, and their 
appreciated and made use of, 


There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as indicated ; 
BOOK I— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime) 
Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Indepe 
‘a Waterfowl; Jerry 





BOOK I1—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime) 
Mortal be Proud; The First Thanksgiving; Tn 
Somebody's Mother, 

Book tt 
night; Little Rocket's Christmas > Kate 

BOOK IV—Rock of Ages ( Vantomime); 
Martyr; Barbara Fritehie. The Bells; 

Price, each Book, paper bound, 25c. 


Shelley: 


Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
B.Guptill, Pnteresting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spiey, and lively, 25 cents. 

Old Glory, or the Boys of ’76. A _ patriotic operetta 
in two acts by Anthony J. Schindler, 

Cuaractrers: Gen, Putnam and Col.Slocum of the 
Continental Guards ; Maj. Sniflin, of His Majesty’s 
Guards; Four Boys of ’76; The Village Dolt; A 
Continental Guard; A young Hessian Soldier ; 














Popular Recitations and How To Recite Them, 


Three Professional Tramps; A number of village 
boys, Continental and Hessian soldiers, guards, etc, 
60 cents. 











4 


These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pieces. ¢ 

The author, a teacher of Klocution of unusual attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite ‘ 
Kivery gesture, every pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, is so carefully and 4 

thoroughly indicated that by observing these instructions and applying them one can render these Selections 4 











for younger pnpils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play 
» tried and proved before publication in this form, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 1. 
Twelve separate Books at 10c each or 
All in One Volume for 35c,. 
The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and drills 
for both boys and girls, Music, Atty number 
Mother Goose and many of the 





) 

They are equally valuable to students for self-study and the teacher ( q 

hem invaluable, Dnetuded in the collection are several a 

These Pantomimes properly pro- » 

production ina work of this character willbe widely 6 

. ArT " i 

DIVISION AND CONTENTS 2 

4 

Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Firemen’s Story : I Have 2 

ndence Bell; The Firemen ; How to Burn a Heap; To 

The Ride of Jennie McNeil; Why Should the Spirit of ) 

the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; g 

: : ) 

The Last Rose’of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ring To- 5 
Home Sweet Home (Pantomime), ) 

Ifow HeSaved St. Michels; The Leak in the Dike: Karl the 4 

The Littl Fireman: The American Revotution— Patrick Henry, 5 

The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 6Sc. 5 

» 

. ; Pa 
; Little Plays and Exercises 3 
Delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some with drills, marches, and music, Principally adapted 2 
a 

2 

Thanksgiving—6 characters,and children for singing. @ 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill, 8 girls, Sor 4 @ 

vys: 2 children as Fairies, The Captive - Jack >> 

Frost—Christmas play intwo acts. 9 girls represent- 5 

ing flowers, IM boys representing Santa Claus, Jack 5) 

Mother | jerost, Nimble Jack, etc. Mother’s Visiting—2 girls § 

and 3 boys. Rhoecus—Three acts. Rheecus, fairy, $ 

bumblebee and 6 boys, Time, about 20 minutes. The ¢ § 


“vor more. Fairy Sunshine—Children costumed as 
flowers, others with water pots and rakes, Singing 
to familiar nirs, ending with a fine drill and march, 
40 (or less) girls and boys. The Flower’s Party—A 
garden play in the fairy land of flowers, 7 boys make 





avarden, Mother Nature and the fairies, Sunbeam 
and Raindrop, help in its care, and 6 girls and 7 boys 
appear. Harvest Time—VPilyrim Maids and Sailor 
Boys. Boy as turkey, girlsas various fruits, Songs 
to familiar airs, Any number of children, The Real 
Santa Claus—A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts. About 19 characters, Mother Goose Party— 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. The Fairies’ 
Revelry— Brownies, Pays, klves, Fairy Queen, Har- 
pers, Goblins, ete, 18 or more boys and girls. Japan. 
ese Reception—Kasily costumed and full of color, 14 
girls and 12 boys. Little Mothers—six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes,songs, ete,, introducing 
dolls ineach. Christmas Secrets —A very fine play, 
original music, 14 main Characters, others as desired, 
Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for 
12, 1S or 24 girls, * 





Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 2. 
Twelve separate Books at 10c each or 
All In One Volume for 35c. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys — Chil- 
dren represent dolls and toys, Stocking drill, 25 
or less. What Santa Brought—6 children. The 
Lost Reindeer— 2 children representing Mrs, Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes. Mother 
Earth’s Party — Arbor Day Play. Three girls 
represent April, Arbor Day and Mother Earth, Chil- 
dren represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exer- 
cise—!2 pupils. The May Queen—Two scenes, 8 
iris and 7 boys; more forchorus, May Day Drill- 
Sehildren, represent: May Queen and the months, 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 girls 
and 7 hovs. June Roses—Drilland song. Kor girls, 
The Turkey's School--A Thanksgiving play ,inelud- 
ing songs and drill, 43 characters or less. A Merry 








Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girls and 1 boy. ( 
The Enchanted Schoolroom—About 30 cnildren @ 
representing readers, music books, pencils and other Re 
things found im the schoolroom, Songs to familiar @ 
tunes, In the Palace of Kriss Kringle — Kriss 2 
Kringle, Postman, Spirit of Christmas and Mother ? 
Goose, 8 boys or girls as Brownies. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 3. 


( 
Twelve separate Books at 10c each or § 

All in One Volume for 35c. § 
A Christmas Carol—Adapted for stage use from ‘ 
Dicken’s famous story. 15 characters. An Inter- > 
view With Santa Claus—A very bright and ingen- 5 
ious Christmas play. Upto date, 3 characters (or °§ 
less.) The Truly Believers—Christmas exercise for 
littleones, 2to 8 characters. A Visit to Santa Claus— $ 
For Primary grades, 16 children or ail in the room, ( 
The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, with » 
the Pied Piper aud some familiar Mother Goose char- 
acters, i2or more children. An Arbor Day Pano= ¢ 
rama—Flower Girls, Overall Boys and sunbounet ¢ 
Girls, Asimany Characters as desired. The Picnic 2 
Party —lor primary children, Rambow children,sougs, a 
marches, 13 children, or more, Choosing a Valen= ) 
tine. By M.C. Skeel. Bright and amusing dialogue, 
Six characters, Modern Minutemen—Washington ‘ 
Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. Lincoln Exercise “ 
Drillandimarch, 14 characters. The Fairy Garden— 4 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise, 17 or wore. Dias « 
monds and Toads — Fairy tale dramatised, 14 or @ 
more, Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry @ 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and marches, CC 
12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. February Fairies @ 
A play for primary children, 15 characters. Number @ 
in Verse—A short exercise for any number up to 12. @ 
Vacation Time—Diaiogue and recitations, for 10 or 2 
more, Thanksgiving Entertainment—A complete 
exercise, With recitations, songs, etc.,, several pupils 
or entice school, 
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Just the Thing” Series of Entertainment Books ‘ 

The books listed below comprise five of the ten separate volumes of The Years’ Entertainments, They ) 

are very appropriately designated the ‘‘Just the Thing’’ Series, for the reason that in each volume will >) 

be found the very matter one Would desire for use during the month designated, For special days ecom- 3 

plete programs are provided, together with an abundance of the very best material for rendering them. )) 

q 

) 

) 

» 

] 

» 


Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow Entertainments. 


(February number.) 
Lowell Entertainment. 
Easter, Bird 

(April number.) 


Memorlal Day Entertainment and Temperanee Program. 


each (May humber,) 


Closing Day and Flag Day Entertainments. (June 


These books have from 40 to 48 double column pages containing a great, abundance of material 4 
(songs, recitations, dialogues, readings, ete.) for the various months and oceasions, Printed on good ‘4 


With other seasonable material. 
Day and Arbor Day Entertainments. 


An abundance of material for each, 


(Mareh number.) 


An abundance of material for each, 


Ample material of all grades for ( 


number, ) 2 
, 








paper, Strong paper covers. Price, Fifteen cents each. 5 
The Year’s Entertainments, of which the above five books form a part, consists of a set of ten Entertain- 5 
ment Books,--one foreach month of the School Year, The ten books are sold separately at 14 cents each 5 

or all in one splendid cloth bound volume of 364 double column pages, tor $1.00. $ 

a 

° ° ° « 
Entertainment Numbers from the Instructor Literature Series 2 
The following books, published in the Instructor Literature Series under the titles and numbers @ 
designated, supply a variety of Entertainment material of the very highest order. Five Cents each. 5 
No. 108 History in Verse No. 143 Building of the Ship and Other Long- § 
“ 195 Night Before Christmas and Other fellow Poems 5 
Poems and Stories 121 Selections from Holmes § 

* 9293 Poems Worth Knowing—Primary ** 225 Selections from Tennyson § 
“ 934 Poems Worth Knowing—Intermediate “ 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 5 
* 235 Poems Worth Knowing— Grammar ‘© 213 Selected Poems from Thomas Moore 5 
“ Poems Worth Knowing—Advanced “119 Thanatopsis and Other = Sclections 5 
“ Speeches ot Lincoln from Bryant 5 
‘ Fifteen Selections from Longfellow “452 Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of § 
te ‘Ten Selections trom Longfellow Verses 4 
> 





; t#Ask for Catalogue of Instructor Literature Series. 270 titles of choice Supplementary , 
; Reading and Classics at only 5c per Copy. § 
one si ‘ a ss Bi acerca 





Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, For children from eight to ten years, The 
book comprises 100 pages of choicest pieces In prose 
and verse adapted to childhood, It cantains a 
number of bright and attractive Recitations, Motion 
Songs, Concert Recitations, Holiday I:xercises, and 
stirring Temperance and Patriotic Pieces, All the 
selections are fresh and new, a number of them 
being specially written for this work, and others 
appearing for the first time in book form, 15 cents, 








Old Sweet Dream, The. The most charming ballad 
extant, A love song with sensible words and irre- 
sistible melody, gracefully sustained by a beautiful 
accompaniment, Not difficult. Words and music by 
Effie Louise Koogle. Soprano, or tenor, 25 cents. 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents. 

Quarrel,The, An amusing duet for a little boy and 
girl, Very easy. 25 cents, . 





Send for our Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Books». FF’, AY, OWEN PUB LISHING COMPAN Y, Dansville, N. y 


) Uncle Sam’s Brigade. 


The Sailor Lad, a New March Song, hy J 
Paliner Pierce. Ringing with patriotism ent 
jastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible se 
A dandy song for marching. Always ahit, Seen 

Scorer’s Successful Selections and Principjs, 
Voice and Action. Edited by John G, ge 
Principal of the Cleveland School of Klocutic ; 
Oratory, Containing a treatise on the acienceange 
of elocution, With a Collection of tested andap = : 

selections for recitations On all Occasions inciun 
the choicest gems of elocution and oratory ae 
dicious variety of both prose and poetry ; 
piece a masterpiece, Kxspecially designed fc 
vanced students, teachers and professors of 
tion, 208 pages, 25 cents. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades T 
leaux, etc. By Surah 1. Stocking, For thence 
have never given a “shadow” entertainment it son 
be said that the shadows are thrown by a lampupe 
asheet or curtain, Which is suspended in froma 
the stage. A great variety of entertainment vk, 
thus be given with little trouble. Numerous scene 
comic and sentimental, In addition to the shade 
pictures, consisting ofcomic scenes, illustrated ter 
erbs, pantomimes, ete, the book contains dire 
tions for statuary and a picture gallery, The why 
forms a choice repertoire for schools, clubs, church. 
etc. Full directions given for shadows, tubleaiy 
ele, 25 cents, , 


Special Days in the Primary Grades, }; 
Mary L. Hood, ‘This litte work contains sug 
recitations, dialogues, exercises, etc,, for May Day 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Christmas Linen 
and Washington Days. Also Mother Goose 0; . 
elta, suitable for closing of schools. This last = 
has twenty pages, words and music, — 64 pages, |; 
cents. ay: 

School and Parlor Tableaux. By Sarah 1, Sigg; 
ing; a choice selection of original tableaux fy 
school, church and parlor entertainment, Ther 
embrace a wide range of subjects, from the Classic, 
to the comic, The historical tableaux admit tiy 
use of beautiful Costumes and cannot fail LO pleas 
Full instructions given as to costumes. ‘These ty, 
leaux are simple and easily prepayed. The hoo 
contains 58 ‘Tableaux and 5 fine Pantomime Play 
These tableaux have proved so popular that sever 
editions have been sold. 25 cents, i 

Ten Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilh 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Ilarriette Wilbur gy 
Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection of ehojx 
new songs specially written for Graduation Dg 
This collection embraces original class songs + Coy. 
mencement, graduation, valedictory, and farewe 
songs. Some of these are set to original musie.sony 
to favorite college songs, and others to operatic s 
lections. Words and mesic complete, Clever au 
appropriate. 25 cents 

Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress, ; 
song of Motherlove and Home. Sweet and soot) 
ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument. May besuy 
by little girls with dolls. 25 cents, 

’Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and This I Avov! 
A Quaker contention, <A_ delightful song, Ver 
droll and quaint, For any occasion, Very poi: 
lar. Duet for small boy and girl. Words and mn 
sic by Eflie Louise Koogle. 25 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blu, 
One ot the best songs ever published. Tells of “ty 
man who fights battles each day.’’ Has a rousiy 
chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents 

Two Crusty Little Pies. A “dough”-ful story, Why 
the pies were “crusty.” An attraction for any. 
casion, and especially good for Washington's Birth 
day exercises. May be sung as solo, duet by bi 
and girl, or any number of children, By Efle 
Louise Koogle. Sheet music. 25 cents, 

A_ unique patriotic novell, 
by Eflie Louise Koogle. Introduces camping seeti, 
bright, new songs, spicy dialog, etc. A_ pleasing t- 
nale of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Any 
number boys and Uncle Sam. 15 cents, 

Wood Fairies, The. An Arbor Day entertainment. 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13. fairies, ands 
number of pupils. A bright and_ pleasing enter 


tainment. 15 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, | 
Lucia M, Want, Super 
visor of Elocution a 
Physical Culture, Day 





Or af 
Clogy. 














oe 


Gen rail yrlfs ton, Onin, Seed hs 
re Snel ¢ kee Doodle Drill- 
Hor Srhouls Flower Drill — Mar 


ing Through Georg!é 

two drills, primary at 

advanced, — Was! 

Drill—Red, White sv! 

Blue Drill — Aesthet! 

Drill or Posings—Fit 

Drill—Broomstick Jnl 

—Cadet Drill, Each dri 

so fully and clearly & 

plained that it become 

a pleasure to teach pi 

pilsthese attractivegy= 

nastics, + 25 cents, 

Wrap Mein the Dear Old Flags, Boys. A vs 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memon 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert Us 
An unusually meritorious production, Should 
sung as asolo. 25 cents, 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady. Of the maby 
doll songs written, this one must take its pl 
among the best. Sweet words and an easy, pr! 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for el 
tertainments or school-room use, 25 cents, 

Your’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. My, 
great success of Mr, Eldridg 





s Welcome song 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a 
a 





ond welcome song Which we believe equally 
as the first one, Can be sung by any m0 ma 
children, Start your entertainment right by 6! 
this song. 25 cents, 
Music for Patriotic Celebrations—Vocal: 
Flag of Freedom, The, Unison or two-part. 
Arr. by W. Rhys-Herbert...... 
Flag of Freedom, The. 4 male vé 
W. Rhys-Herbert........0-.eeeeeeeee 
Flag of Freedom, The. 4 mixed yoices 
by W. Rhys-Herbert.......sseeeeeee - 
Flag ofthe Brave. Unison chorus. Art, bY 
W. Rhys- Herbert........++- : 
Hail, Liberty. Unison chorus. J 
Medley of Am. Patriotic Songs. Unison chorus. , 
S.T. Paul ..ccccccccccccccce covsesornst? ‘ 
Medley of Am. Patriotic Songs. Twopar Py 
Chorus, S.'T. Paul....ccecescenneereseest 
Medley of Am, Patriotic Songs. 4 male youre | 
8. T. PAUL. .ccsececsesceeeecsseeeeresrrsnetie” 
Medley of Am, Patriotic Songs. 4 mixed vo - 
S. T. Paul..cccccrccccccecseserses® vores 
Our Fiag Goes by, or “Hats Of, My Boy® 
Medium voice. W. Rhys-Herbert....++ 
Our ‘Triumphant Flag, March. two-part 
chorus. Geo, H. Fischer....++++ 
Our Triumphant Flag, March. 4 mix 
Geo. H. Fischer.........+++ 
National Suffragette Song. 
Song, ringing true to the Great Cause 
Women. A Battle Hymn of Freedom. 
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— Children of the Clouds Ss tTo Y F 
Y Jessy (Continued from page 38) en oO ou or A 
, Chithys ‘ P 9 e 
le Swing high enough to be above the warmer air, ¥ ear F T 
—_ moisture always falls in the form of wy S ree rial 

‘rire snow 4 
+ ScOrer Abbie . W » 
thon aa Suppose there were two layers of cloud ne Seneres t tos pur, 
oan up there where the whirlwind was blow- ceeenemane a - saeyil Hp er?) 
Weluding ing. The upper might be a snow-clond, $1500n a Riek anne Steaereadicee some 
ah and the lower a rain-cloud, The whirl. | & first clase organ in purchasing by the Cornish | 
for gj wind catches up a snowflake, and dips it | SS taetrement, Welkht geile, yo eae cond yen 
Of lacy first into one cloud and then into the | with the understanding that if it Is not %¥ 
ahs other, It moves so fast that the rain- areue nan cek tnd step tate 
hose wig cloud has no time to melt the snow, we ask, you, may at any time within a year 
mp while the flake, as it returns to the snow- Socars oun ines you may have paid on it A 
| front of cloud again and again, wet with rain, so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
my each time gathers larger and larger masses ae Fala tet ae mpd waiter { 
@ sharin of snow, until, too heavy for the wind y — 
ted pe to carry, it is hurled to the ground, a You Choose Your Own Terms 
a hailstone. The layers of snow have, in Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. arhe Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the tsb 
oe : ; maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacture 
re the meantime, turned the water particles grade ihetraments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 
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rimary al starboard; there were long strands and | 


eer From “The House That Helps’, a live concern sandy banks there. They rowed to the | 5 
= aaeeries ~ ge hoe — gecesi land and found upon a cape there the °. 
sings—Plse e“Best of the Rest” of other publishers <a Sage ae ee : ‘ ! 
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Should 
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ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE “The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 
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2 fa) Franklin, Ohio. ward, and investigate the nature of the | 
ot. — country, and return again before the end | help Nature Whenever there is need or oceasion. When 
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School P ens 


~ ~ PROFESSIONAL PEN 


‘aouibnaile Pens 
have been used so 
long in the great major- 
ity of public schools that 


‘Esterbrook’? 
with 


the name 
is synonymous 
‘school pens.”’ 

At all 
for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


dealers. Write to us 
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BUY SCIENCE APPARATUS | 


| enjoyed themselves and kept no watch. 


= Direct From Factory 


You save money by buying Chapco Tested and 
Guaranteed Laboratory Apparatus as we sell direct 
from factory to school thus you escape all the heavy 
overhe “ad charges and ee lling e xpenses of thore 

who sell through travelers, Write for FREE 
copy of latest Chupco Purchase Guide No. 11 
and state your choot connection, ql) 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 54S. Clinton st. Chicago 
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Tilustrated catalog mat upon Foquent, Weare also 

sjeedquartere forall School and Col ose Pennantsand 
Lodge Emblem Buttons. t us know your wants, 

[ Union EMBLEM CO., Desk «, PALMYRA, PA. 


A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 
May be secured 








with Uncle Sam is most desirable, 
postition, steady work, good salary. 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00, Returned it 
not appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Positions” free, 


American Civil Service School, Washington, 0. C. 


Cotaloguek fd a4 nes 


CatalogueK 
R.. All the Standard Machines \% to % 
eee Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
= ~~ ma RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
f i lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.26 Wo Lake Street, Chieago, IIL 




















and 
Patertainments 


PLAYS im PLAYS 


SAM’ 1. TRE NCH, 28- 30 Ww. 38th St., ee York 


EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially adapted to teachers, May 
be completed without residence work, 
or partly or wholly in residence. 
Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses, 

Harper University, Billings, Mont. 




















LADIES: Remove DOUBLE CHIN, My new Chin Band 
® is guaranteed to give results, Simply wear 
at night and chin gets prettily rounded like magic: Big 
Ren” of Creams, Hair Goods with Wrinkle recipe 


HOME SUPPLY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. 





Will pay Reliable Man or Woman .812.50 
to distribute 00 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap 
Powder among friends. No money required, 
L. WARD CO., 22:2 Institute PL, 


LADIES SEND remnants os] patchwork, Also 


earn cash opying nam 


Chicago 





We for large package nice silk 


le vighton’ 's Corners, N, H, 





Three bright, capable ladies for 


ekly 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
1914 to travel, demonstrate and 
sell dealers; $25 to $50 per 


Ladies 
week; railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr. Dept. D. 








i looked 





| and found five Skrellings* 


isle. There were so many birds there 
that it was scarcely possible to step be- 
tween the eggs. 

They sailed through the firth and called 


their cargoes ashore from the ships, and 
established themselves — there, There 
were mountains thereabouts. They oc- 
cupied themselves exclusively with ex- 
ploration of the country, They remained 
there during the winter and they had 
taken no thought for this during the 
summer, The fishing began to fail and 
they began to fall short of food... . 
The weather then improved and they 
could now row out to fish, and thence- 








| his 


| there were hollows, 


forward they had no lack of provisions, 
pee they could hunt game on the Jand, 


it Straumfiord (Streamfirth), and carried , 


yvather eggs on the is land, and catch fish , 


Solos the 
KARLSEFNI AND THORHALL 
It is said that Thorhall wished to 


sca, 


sail 


to the northward beyond Wonderstrands 
in search of Wineland, while Karlsefni | 
desired to proceed to the southward, off 
the coast. 

It is now to be told of Karlsetni that 
he cruised southward off the coast, with | 
Snorri and Biarni and their people. They 


sailed for a long time and at last came to | 


ariver, which flowed down from the land 
into a lake and so into the sea. There 
were great bars at the mouth of the river 
so that it could only be entered at the 
height of the flood-tide. © Karlsefni and 
men sailed into the mouth of the 
river and called it there Hop (a small 
land-locked bay). 
wheat fields on the land there wherever 
and wherever there 
was hilly ground there were vines. 
Kvery brook there was full of fish. 

They remained there half a month and 


them, 
early when they 
they saw a great 
and staves were 
with a noise 


had their livestock with 
one morning 
about them, 
miunber of sxin-canoes, 


brandished trom the boats, 


They 
Now 


They found self-sown | 


like flails and they were revolved in the ; 


same direction in which the sun moves. 

Then said Karlsetni, ‘* What may 
betoken?’’ Snorri, Thorbrand’s son, 
answers him: ‘‘It may be that this isa 
signal of peace, wherefore let us take a 
white shield and display it.’? And thus 
they did. Thereupon the strangers rowed 
toward them, and went upon the land 
marvelling at those whom they saw  be- 
fore them, They were swarthy men and 


ill-looking, and the lair upon their 
heads was ugly. They had great eyes 
and were broad of cheek. They tarried 


there for a long time looking curiously 
at the people. and then rowed 
away, and to southward around a 
pont. 

Karlsefni and his followers had built 
their huts about the lake, some of their 
dwellings being near the lake and others 
farther away. Now they remained there 
that winter. No snow came there and 
their livestock lived by grazing. 

It now seemed 
his people, that although 
thereabouts was attractive, their 
would be one of constant dread and tur- 
moil by reason of the hostility of the 
inhabitants of the country, so they forth- 


the 


the 


with prepared to leave, and determined 
to return to their own country. They 
| sailed to the northward off the coast, 


clad in skin- 
the sea, 
contain- 


doublets, lying asleep near 
Three vessels were beside them 


ing animal marrow mixed with blood. 
Karlsetni and his people put them to 
death. They afterward found a cape 


upon which there were a number 
of animals. 

They now arrived again at Streamfirth, 
where they found a great abundance of 
all those things of which they stood in 
need. Some men say that Biarni and 
Vreydis remained here with a hundred 
men and went no further; while Karl- 
sefni and Snorri proceeded to the south- 
ward with forty men, tarrying at Hop 
barely two months and returning again 
the same summer. Karlsetni then set 


vreal 


| out with one ship in search of Tborhall 


| the huntsman, but the greater part of the 


party remained behind. They sailed to 
the northward around Keelness, and then 
bore to the westward, having land to the 
larboard, The country there was a 
wooded wilderness, as far as they could 


A name given to the na- 
the 


* Signifying dwarfs. 
tives found on the New England coast by 


| Northmen, 


clear to Karlsefni and 
country | 
life | 





this | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


'see, with searcely an open space; and , 
when they journeyed a considerable dis- 
tance, a river flowed down from the east | 
toward the west. They sailed into the 
mouth of the river, and lay to by tie) 
southern bank... 


ae 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A TRIP ABROAD? 


stravel guide by P.G. L, Hilken is 

dat pages. over 200 fine illustrations 
_senton receipt of 10c together with fuil par- 
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5-Week’s Vacation Tour 

don, Paris and Berlin 
Da Rhine ‘Trip for...... $175.90 

ARRANGED BY THE 

paltimore-Southampton-Bremen Service 

of the North German Loyd 
whose comfortable, one Class ( If) cabin steam. 
ers provide every travel safe- 
guard—comfort without juxury 
delicious meals. 

Write today to 


A. Schumacher & Co., 
4S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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EUROPE 


A VACATION TOUR 


specially organized for School Teachers including a | 


course of lectures given by Dr. Maria Montessori of 
Nome. Sailing July 4, Ocean Vassave, Hotel Accom- 
nodation, Drives, Sightseeing and every item of ex- 
jense Included, First class throughout, Conducted 
a member Of the firm. Write us today and let 
wsexplain to you how you can obtain a free, ticket or 
eam a part of Lhe same, 
THE COSMO TOURS, 

Metropolitan Bidg., 1 Madison Ave., New York 








Summer Round Trips $66 and $100, in- 
cluding berth and meals. Notours like 


these anywhere in the world. For fullin- 

formation write, J. 1H. BUNCH, G. P.A., 
ALASKA STEAMSIIIP CO, 

16 Lowman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


(IVIL SERVICE 


potitions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 

teady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 

Promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 

Ock leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
sexes, No politica pull. Nearly 800,000 clagsi- 

fed positions. Common school education sutlicient. 

Toll information and questions used by the Civil 
ice Commission free, 


COUNBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ifthe best aids to the study of design, Teachers of the 
nited States ure strong in. its praise—Japan (the 

me of decorative art) orders this publication for its 
hools and colleges, One year $4.00. Sample copy, 
wvhame, 10 cents—if you mention Normal Instructor, 
ieee 


FREE BOOK —“‘How t ) Write”! 


fend forit today, Valuable instructive book, ‘‘How to 

Ne Short Stories Photoplays, Magazine and 
ewspaper Articles. Tells how famous authors got 
their start—how you can make $3,000 or more a ye: 





ir. 

You can sueceed with this great new easily-mastered 
. Editor of one of America’s leading magazines 

Sives you personal instruction, criticises your manu- 
scripts and helps you to sell them. 








We Will Pay You $120.00 


Sixty ligious literature in your community. 
days’ wor Experience not required. Man or 
Intormaiip PROrtunity for promotion, pare time may be used, 
Bible Press, 598 Winston Bidg., — Philadelphia 

GET HEL ish all kinds of Literary Aids’ 
Send stamp for full information® 


' ODERN LITERARY BUREAU 
rgan St, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Nothing Down—Free_Trial. 
wss than Agents’ Prices. 
Shipped on approval. If you 
want to keep it, send us 4a 
month. Our booklet is worth 
Brending for because it tells 
you how to save $41.50, It's 


T FREE 
Uewriters Distributing Syndicate, 
* Michigan Boulevard, Chicago (198) 
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My Summer Abroad 
(Continued from page 15) 


on the shimmering river. We saw Paris 
as it turns night into .day, with its 
crowds of people, hurrying cabs, and 
lighted buildings, 

Paris! The name alone suggests luxury 
and wealth, This great city is laid out 
in three main boulevards extending from 
Versailles, which, we recall, was the 
cradle of the French Revolution. 

The Obelisk trom Cairo, the triumphal 
arches, the beautiful gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, the magnificent residences and the 
great stores, and the handsomest Opera 
House in the world can be seen as one 
rides over the superb boulevards. 

‘*The Louvre,’’ containing the master- 
pieces of the world's most famous artists, 
is free to the public. Here are ‘‘ Venus 
de Milo,’’ Murillo’s ‘‘Holy Family,’’ 
‘The Winged Victory,’’ and the famous 
Gobelin tapestries. 

The HKitfel Tower, located in a beauti- 
ful park, may he ascended in one of four 
elevators, It is one thousand feet high | 
and from its top a magnificent view is 
obtained, 

Napoleon’s tomb, formerly a church, is 
a magnificent structure, containing many 
paintings and a most magnificent altar, 
This altar is an exact reproduction of the | 
famous one in St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rowe, and as the light streamed in 
through tie golden glass of the window 
nearby, it seemed gloriously radiant. 





“Vet spirit immortal, the tomb cannot 
bind thee, 
lor like thine own eagle that svared to 
the sun, 
Thou springest from bondage and leavest 
behind thee 
A name, Which before thee no mortal 
had won,’’ 


But we leave this city of yayely and | 
pleasure-loving people, this Paris, char- 
acteristic of none other, in which just to 
see its people, and walk its streets is de- 
lightfully exhilarating, and by train we 
reach Dieppe, cross the English Channel 
to New Haven and in peculiar litle cars 


| ride to London, 


Through charming country we drive to 
Strattord-on-Avon, the home of Shakes- ! 
In an old half-timber building | 
the poet was born. Here are his letters, | 
his plays, iis school desk, and on the | 
small window panes are the autographs | 
of Scott, Byron, Dickens, and Irving. 
ast Warwick to Chester, the oldest 
town in England. We walked those | 


Vancient walls which surround the city, | 
{saw the Roman baths, and the curious | 


double-row houses with their quaint in- | 
scriptions expressing yratefulness., ‘By | 


| the Providence of God this house escaped 


the plague in 1666,’’ was one. Another, 
‘By the blessings of God we live.’’ 

A short ride to Liverpool and the happy 
days on shipboard are renewed. There , 
isan unusually happy atmosphere aboard. 
The home-coming spirit is in the air. 
lKor,.— 


It is pood to see the old world and 
travel up and down 

Among the famous countries and cities | 
of renown: 

To admire the crumbly castles ind the 
monuments of kings, 

ut, soon or late, you have enougir of 
antiquated things. 


Oh, London is a man’s town; there’s 
power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with | 
flowers in her hair; 

And it's sweet to loaf in Venice, and it's 
great to study Rome ; 

But when it comes to living, there is no 
place like home. 


Oh, Europe is a fine place, yet something 
seems to lack— 

The past is too much with her, and the 
people looking back ; 

But life is in the present, and the future 
must be free, 

We love our land for what she is, and 
what she is to be. 


So it's home again and home ayain, 
America for me! | 

My heart is turning home again to God's 
countrie— 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, 
beyond the ocean bars 

Where the air is fuli of sunshine and the 
flay is full of stars. 

—/lenry Van Dyke. | 
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returning via Washington, D.C. 


April 4th to April 1ith 


8O 8 DAYS 
“~~ SEA AND RAIL 
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This trip offers a diversity of routes, with sightseeing tours at 


Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Washington, and a 
combination daylight and searchlight trip on the St. Johns River, 
through the heart of tropical Florida. 


Personally conducted and under direct auspices: of the 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
958 Broadway, New York City 
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Law Scholarship 


VALUED AT 


$1002° 


Given Absolutely FREE to Advertise Our School 


Costs You Nothing Now, or Later, If You Act Immediately! 


This Offer Is Limited, So Write Today—Quick! Don’t Delay! 


Get this most liberal offer before it is too late. This Free Scholarship brings you a thor- 

h legal training for almost nothing—tuition surprisingly low. We are making this l.beral offer for adver- 

tising purposes and may withdraw it at any time, so hurry!! Jf you act at once we will give yous 

Scholarship, valued at $100 00, absolutely FREE. Send the free coupon at bottom of this page 
ftrmediately for full particulars, 


COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE! 


Don’t be backward. To write your name and address on the coupon below will not cost 

ou a cent. Nobody will call on you or boiver yo: in any way. We will send you full particulars of thie ultra 

bet Free Scholarship offer, also our FREE ook explaining how to master the law at home during your 

@pare moments—how $5000.00 a year is within your reach if you will study law. Don't put aside this paper unt 
you have filled in the coupon and mailed it to us. Mail it right now—TODAY, 


Your Home A University! =, 































Guarentee: / 
. 
We guarantestocosch You can now learn the law easily and quickly at home. Learn Pa FREE 
FREE any graduate while you earn. No prelimi ved . y ormets 





falling to ress the bar ° f a Inf 

More than forty thousand students have enrolled in ow big f° ad FREE 
Law Schoulethe Largest Law School for Home Study in the World 7 

Distinguished Faculty and Lecturers, Course combines case and é $100.00 
text book methods of instruction—covers same ground as SCHOLARSHIP 
HARVARD, MICHIGAN, LELAND STANFORD, COL- #/orFER COUPON 
UMBIA and leading resident law schools—prepares YOU (0 60° een 
pass all subjects required in bar examinations, A 4 


Mail Free Coupon At Once! 


Yes, send coupon without delay! Be sure to investigate 
immedistely—before this liberal offer expires. You can cut the 
cost of your law training down to almost nothing if you act at once, so 
mail the coupon now. It will bring you full particulars by return mail; 
also our valuable EK Book on Law. hia does not obligate you y = 
in any way—it conte you nothing-—it eimply gives you a chance to go over ¢ Nome 
Ue fara and decide, Send the coupen thie minute- befere you de enether 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW gif Street ... 


GQept. 3-14 Manhattan Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 





studies a6 leading 
law ac! je. 
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64 Scnool of Law 
S264 | manhattan Bldg. ,Chicago 

Gentlemen: — Pleage send me 
full particulars of your $100.00 Free 
rehip Offer: also Free Book de- 
your Law Course and plan of 
struction. Send everything free 
J. Lam not obligated in any Way 
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and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moou.— 
27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop- 
28 More Fables from sop— 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
288 Primer from Fableland—Vaguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Mi//es 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
225 First Term Primer—MVaguire 








230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YBAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— Z7uylos 
a1 Stories from Grim—TJay/or 
-itthe Red Riding Hood— Aeris 


] 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aei/es 
5 Adventures of a Brownic— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
30 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—/a/ifaa 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
12 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—MceCushe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aeries 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Rer/es 





Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 


200 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

290 Fuzz in Japan A Child-Lifte 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—ATingensmith 
45 Nature Myths—Afetcal/ 
50 Reynard the Fox—Hest 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream ‘Stories 
146 Sieeping Beauty aud Qther 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rertes 
175 Norse Legends, l—Reries 
170 Norse Legends, I—Aeites 
177 Legends of the Khineland 
a82 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—MceCahre 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Wayne 
51 Story of Flax—Mavyne 
52 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—AMayue 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part I, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part IIT, 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 





Corner 
Story of 


Cup- 
Rice, | 
Currauts and Honey | 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not founc 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 


Introduction Offer: 
Excelsior Literature Series 


17 The Children’s Poet. 


t Evangeline. Longfellow. 


a 


Courtship of Miles Standish, 





Vision of Sir Laun 





oa 


7 Enoch Arden. 


Tennyson, 


tion, notes, Outlines and questions,..c.....cscccccecvccecccceces eC | ox » of 
9 Great Stone Face, Hawthorne, — Biographical sketch, * sata tet ; 4 seomte “i cence reo 
introduction, notes, questions and ontlines,..........eeeeeceeee 10c | ,. FEtold ZOF FOUNE People...... poenenesensecessscee seem 
il Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with notes and out- 25 Somo Water Birds, Inez N. Description, and 
EROS coccacececs Acececccee bppepsoanhene éonon ones ksianoeeaswndeciense c stories, Fourth to Sixth STAKES... 5 .+.ssseeeeeeervers sooo AOC 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems, Selected poems with introduction, 27 Hinwatha, Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- 
notes and outlines for study....... seh ekhinn okas caGaxk ive te 10c CADUIATY ..cccccccccesccsveveceesesseveseereesesesesssseeeessseees ae 
15 Rustum,. Arnold, Introduction, notes, 29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (Allegra, I! Penseroso, Comus, 
TIITITITITIIIII TTT TTT rrr Trrr Terr errrrit o0e00es 10c Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 





Published Jointly by 


has been made up, 


well qualified to provide for those needs. 


IES Supplementary Readers and Classics 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published, _ New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, industries 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 


Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, oral and written exercises ANG MOLES. .......ceceecceeeeees 10c¢ 
Lor 
tion, notes,.... Ooee: ceesscvenerecceses eeees 
fal, Lowell, Bipgraphical 
troduction, notes, questions and Oe 10¢ | » 
Biographical sketeh, introduc- = 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


any New ‘itles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
{ Story of Washington—Avifer 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCahe 
1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
{ji Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—ush 
54 Story of Columbus—MeCahe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M, Alcott—Rush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story ofthe Boston ‘Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Ale Fee 
6; Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Aaker 
65 Child Jife in the Colonies 
I] (Pennsylvania)—Aakes 
66 Child Life in the Colonies- 
(Virginia)—ABakes 
O8 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—MeCahe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—McCabe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/ar7s 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, (Nos.767,765,206.a1¢ 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists l—Landseer and 
Bonheur—FPellicrcew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
2e7 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
33 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—FfFaron 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


5 Story of Coal—McKane 
j Story of Wheat—Hali fax 
77 Story of Cotton—Rrown 
124 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Aester 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
“8 Stories of the Backwoods 
79 A Little New England Viking 
&1 Story of DeSoto—Hatfcld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aerter 
83 Story of Printing—McCahe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Avcites 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/ar7s 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—F aris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
or Story of Kugene Field—McCabhe 
178 Story of lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFre 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo—(Cvanston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
245 Makers of Kuropean History- 


Hil 


Book 




















Literature Series. 
The annotated yolumes are carefully edited by capable teachers of 
Outlines for Study, as noted, They are thoroughly adapted for class uso and study- 
A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, 

Oc By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, Ohio,.....+++.. 100 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens, Complete with notes#Oc | 3 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens, Complete with 
NOLES, ..0006 tees 


Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroill, 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


g? Animal Life in the Sea—Afc Fee 
93 Story of Silk—Arown 
ot Story of Sugar—Aciler 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making of]the World—Herndon 
281 Builders of the World—//erndon 
283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson— McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Sush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smuith 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—~—Mc Fee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
287 Life in Colonial Days— 7illing- 
hast 
Literature 
8 King of 
—Ruskin 
9g The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hazthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—/aRamee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
cary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il—Intermediate—/avon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—AlcFee 


the Golden River 






oe 










Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-~-Bush 


115 Great European = Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—ush 
168 Great European Cities—II! 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E,M. Paulson 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Sush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
189 Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 syaed A of Roger Williams— 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
224 Story of William Tell—//a/iock 
246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
508 Story of Florida—Banskctt 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—£ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinne» 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
536 Story of Penusylvania—Marsh 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

10 The Snow Image—Hawithorne 

11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rz- 
ing 

22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 

425 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

26 The Minotaur—//awthorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—H/awthorne 

119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 Ten Selections from Longfel 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

zur The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 ‘ennyson’'s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7zth 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Waztticr 


and 


English. 


= 


Idylls of the 
10c 
43 
for class study, 


Editor, 238 pages, 





{F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


(HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL.) Convemen? Point 


College, Athens, Ohio. 
, Paper...... 
34 Same, in cloth binding......... 


The Instructor Literature Series 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced ¢ 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 
If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves, 


5c S 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
es where definite study of literature is re- 








satisfactory they 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. ol 
Series were formerly Jisted os a sub-division of The n4 
In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has been made in prices or character of contest 
Some have Biographical Introduction. Notes 
Prices are given after each book. 
Tuley High School, Chicago, i 
of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor. 
ical sketch and introduction, 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary.....+ 
(The Coming of Art ae 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur). kd 
by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
for study, critical comments and pronouncing 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch, nume nd 
questions for study on each chapter, critical comments ned 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition publis 
Edited by Hiram R. 











































20 The Great Stone Face Rill 
the Town Pum >—aneikeae 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats : 
125 Selections from ‘The Merchant 

of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Haliock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale : 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 
196 The Gray 

thorne 


Shelley and 


Champion — Haw. 


213 Poems of Thomas Moorem 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 

231 ‘The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
111l—Grammar 

238 Tamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
PartI ; 

390 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 

241 Story of Iliad 

242 Story of the Ajneid 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson 
"18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
‘19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold: 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
329 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Machbeth—Selections 
‘ry2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake= 
Canto I 
4154 Scott’s 
Canto II 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
4150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec: 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I/Vchster 
ist Gold Bug, The—/oe 
‘153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 
'155 Rhoecus and 
Ob el. C 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 
236 Poems Worth Knowing—book 
Iv—Advanced : 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 


* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction & 
explanatery notes. 


Lady of the Lake— 


Other Poems— 


The volumes in this 
Instructor 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, President 
Biography 

for study; 
ern UJ 


jior, Gareth and 


Notes and questions 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 
nnd questions 


vocabulary. ++ 
rous notes, 


I 
Wilson, State Norma 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 
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ne noted peculiarity, 2. What plant, although 1. Find result of the following + ro--3 62:12 
} ; : ' Bl 10-3x2¢125 4 but what 
vorth th. yielding no food, drink, clothing, medicine, | snow your work, and give rule for workiny « 4 
S are eat you are not shelter, or ornament, 1s used in nearly every aaupiee of thin eB 9g _ What rv she Siurmcee ie + helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
and | wtsted. The moe country in the world? 3. What and whereis | 3° what is the uew “Underwood Tariff Law?" 4 gent women of America to arise to their 
\ ve Raincoat Cat- Cleopatra’s Needle ? 4. Name the poles of the What is the rule by which you decide whether to very best—why not you? 
and | alog showing | | horizon. 5. W hat 1s the Jight-house of the | use “ei” or “ie” in a word?—A Subscriber, Dan- aa 
nal ae graye ? a ete si bury, Ia. No Drugs—No Medicines 
ie connects the head waters of the lhe — 7 7 Pipi . 
| ‘torpedo Brand iene wae roe . | Bee cack The sign | or the sign — is under- My pupils simp!y comply with Nature's 
heen | Mfg. Co.» : ge an age ogg gti. th OWs | stood to affect the whole result of the we 
ah north or south for a_ part o le vear ars stwee 7 » nex “ ‘ 
The | Dept. E.» : . pee part B, » | operation betw een it and the next am or What My Pupils Say: 
| prookline, Mass. according to the sun’s position nortit or!) — or between it and the close of the on aes 
a | south ot the equator, 2. One plant that expression ;’’ but the signs X and -— must ghenpe in my complexion, it 
‘. might be so described, is topacco. 3 It) ave “their particular effects in the ge he we ple ol 
ais is one of the Egyptian monumental | exact order of their occurrence,’’ (Ray’s done for mel Last ear I 
ted obelisks, brought from Alexandria, Higher Arith.) Thus 10—3X2+12-+4 Fe gene pclae “eae ear 
Kyypt, in 1881, and set up in Central 10— (3X2) + (12-+4) =10—643 7. 2. ounce back. Iam not wrinkled 
the Park, New York ‘City, near the Metro- | An act passed by the last Congress (not ad LT 
i ; politan Museum of Art. 4, The Zenith, | the special session), introduced by Rep- sluggish liver. I can breathe 
; Would you like to yet a lot of letters, he 04 petty ye a directly — ‘resentative James R. Mann of Illinois, easily 1 didit. 1 feel 15 years 
nsed read ; and the Nadir, opposite, or the | for the suppression of the White Slave younger 
‘emlars { ackayes? You probably cities : ; ‘, | He suppre ; : Segoe “Just think! Ihave not 
od tireulars and =packay 1 ? | poiut directly undertoot, As the horizon ‘frafiic, and providing penalties for vio- had a pill or a cathartic since 
’ know that manufacturers, supply houses, | changes with every change of position on | Jation of the law, a number of cases of iT i to take 
ysses wholesalers and publishers buy names | the earth so these poles of the Norizon | which have already been tried in the “My weight hae increas. 
™ and addresses for the purpose of sending change as it changes. 5. The volcano on | Federal Courts. 3. The tariff act of 1913, one pogude, Eaonis now 
bas Stromboli, one of the Lipari Istands; so | or the Underwood-Simmons Law, passed more, and my nerves are 0 
. rested! I sleep like a baby. 
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on Your Raincoat 
yeTORY LO WEARER 
jodobbers’ oF Retailers’ Profits 


eat represents our Model 8 
from two entirely new 
brown, the other 


gray, teilled diagonal effect 
saad, wit 

cemented together with pure 
Com = stitched) and 
fvery seam git , 


ha plaid lining, 
vuicanized. 


inside 


m8 strapped and 


cemented, making it ab- 


waterproof. 


js made with 
Node velvet collar and 


tabs to match 
“shade, for Ladies 
* Men's and 


wd Mould be consid- | 
red good value at $12 


—ih 


warn $6.58 


ut fired free. Insured, 
ladies’ up to 4 


measure 








amples, advertising matter, papers and 


arculars to. 
gtand are quite expensive. 


order. 
cems we know are 
mmes to send advertising matter to. 


Good 


We send these 


Names 


anxious 


are 


hard to 


We pub- 
lsh a LIST containing names and ad- 
dresses carefully arranged in alphabetical 


LISTS 
for 


to con- 
good 


Write your naine very plainly so the 
printer will not make a mistake; be sure 
togive your street number and town also 
plainly written so that any mail ad- 
dressed to you will reach you without 
fail, We refer you to the editor of this 
japer who will tell you we are reliable. 
Alweask is that you send fo cents in 


dilver and we will 


our 


LIST as above stated. 


enter your name 
Write today 


in 


Merrill Advertising Agency Inc. 


lit! Broadway, 


New York City 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 57) 
‘*‘whatever'’ and predicate ‘‘is.’’ This 
| is from Pope’s ‘' Essay on Man,’’ Epistle 
I, line.294, at end of a passage in which 
we are bidden to consider, that what 


universe, is but our own 


all that seems chance, is direction which 
we cannot see; all that seems discord is 
‘harmony not understood ;’’ ‘‘all partial 
evil, universal good ;’’ and therefore, in 
spite of our pride or erring reason, ‘One 
truth is clear; Whatever is, isright.’’ 8. 
In a general sense, an equilibrium be- 
tween the exports and imports of a 
country ; ina particular sense, the amount 
required on one side or the other to make 
such aii equilibrium. 


1. Locate the Cassiquiare River, and state its 








called from its frequent eruptions. 


1. During the Civil War were the Northern 


soldiers’ uniforms blue or gray? 


the Seven Wonders of the World? Are there 


name, 
ing phonics?’ 4, Please recommend 
book fordrawing.—Hanlin, Pa. 

I. The Northern soldiers wore blue; 
the Confederates, vray. 2. The Seven 
Wonders of the World, according to the 
ancient Greeks, were the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids; the Temple, Walls, and Hanging 


a good 


Jupiter at Olympia; the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; 
nassus; the Pharos (a light-house on the 
| Isle of Pharos) at Alexandria; and the 
more than seven 


at Rhodes. There are 





times seven, counting both natural fea- 
tures and works of man. It would be a 
good exercise for school children, to trv 
who could select the most wonderful 





fault or imperfection we may find in the | 
ignorance or | 
misunderstanding of Heaven’s laws; that | ‘‘ First Book in Phonics,'’ by EF. Akin, 
‘fall nature is but art unknown’’ to us; | 


i tery,’’ by F. Akin, by Houghton 


' flin Co., Boston, 1913. 
| are 25c books. 








; at the special session of the present Con- 
What are | 


Seven Wonders of North America? If so please | 
s. Where can I secure a book on “teach. | 


| months of 1913, March 1, last, to Decem- 
Gardens of Babylon; the Greek Statue of | 


the Mausoleum at Halicar- | 


Colossus, a great bronze statue of Apollo, | 


wonders of North America or even seven | 


group of seven wonders trom those of 
eur continent. (Note. The World Al- 
inanac gives the following ‘‘Seven New 
Wonders of the World:’’ Wireless Tel- 
ephone; Aeroplane; Radium; Antisep- | 
tics and Antitoxins; Spectrum Analysis; 
X-Rays.) 3. ‘tHow to Teach Phonics,’’ 
by M. A. Calkin, price 50c, is published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


is published by Atkinson, Metzer & 
Grove, Chicago, 1g08; and ‘‘\Vord Mas- 
Mif- 
The two latter 
4. ‘Outline of Drawing 
Lessons for Grammar Grades,’’ by Cross & 
Swain, a book for teachers, published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston and New York; also | 
“Free Hand Drawing,’’ by A. K. Cross, 
Ginn & Co, Newer works than these are 
the ‘‘Augsburg Drawing Book,’’ Educa- 
tional Publication Co., New York; and 
L,. 5. Thompson’s ‘‘ Manual of Drawing. 


yress. In general, it lowered the rates 
of duty on imost imported articles, and 
made many free. The principal provi- 
sions of this law go into effect on the tol 
lowing dates: Dec. 1, 1913, raw wool 
free; January 1, Igl4, new rates on wool 
manutactures; March 4, 1914, new rates 
on sugar and molasses; May 1, 1916, 
sugar and molasses free; June 30, 1914, 
first payment of income tax for ten 





You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous—full of \ 
Life and Energy. by 
You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 
You can increase or reduce your weight. 


Ino longer need to say what *‘I can do”’ 
“I HAVE DONE.”* I have 








ber 31; January 1, 1914, the denatured 
alcoho] section. The remainder of the 
law went into effect at midnight, October 
4, 1913. 4. When these two letters occur 
in a syllable after ‘‘c,’’ the ‘‘e’’ precedes 
the ‘‘i;’’ as, ‘‘perceive,’’ 
‘‘receipt,’’ and others. In other cases, 
the ‘‘i’’ is first. There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule; as in ‘’either’’ 
and ‘‘neither.’’ A good way to remem. 
ber the general rule is to think of the 
rhyme ‘‘i’’ before ‘te’’ except after “‘c’’ 


‘‘conceive,’’ | 


**Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses ani 

catar 18 80) muc 

Isn’t that good?’’ 

“*1 feel as if { could lopk 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that I am growing—spiritu- 

ally pr sically and mentally 
Really tom a stronger, bet- 
ter woman. I don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.”’ 
Reports like these come to 
me everyday Do you won- 
der I want to help every 
woman to vibrant health and 
happiness. Write me your 
-4 faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence If 1 

cannot help you I will tell you what will 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly 
and contains other information of vital interest to 

women Every woman is welcome to it. Write for it 
if you do not need me, you may be able to help a dear 
friend I have had a wonderful experience and I'd like 
to tell you about it. I am at my desk daily from 8 until. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Mics Cocroft is a college-trained woman, She is 
the recognized uuthority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women, and is daily 
wn personal charge of her work, 








Public School Souvenirs 


At Printed Record of Your School—Individual Gifts—Send for Free Samples 
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Style No. 


BOOKLET, size 34,x55, 


OBLONG BOOKLET, size 4x6 inches. Cover and 8 
inside pages, tied with silk tassel, 


an ee 


wo 








For the Close of Your School 
Steel Die Embossed in Gold, Hand Colored 


~~ Copied Photographs 
Send Your Photo and 81.00, 

We will copy same and 

place in 12 Folders,in size: 
jopen—4, xl); 3, 7x9; ¥6xs; 
$ 6x6, inches, Actual value, 
1 4.00. 


outtit order 


This is a sample 


Your gain, 


Phote Post Cards 
| 55 Per Doz. 


+ 2 Doz. for $1.60 





Contains 


farewell greeting, school poem, hand lettered, appropriately 
itlustrated with marginal etchings, Cover embossed in rich 
gold and hand colored, inside pages printed in multi-color 
process, Printing to Your Order: Name and district number 


wil actin bits Style No. ) inches, Cover and 8 

le No. 1 BOOKLET, size 4x7 inches, Cover | inside pages, tied with silk tassel, Con- 

7) embossed in Gold and hand | taing greeting, close of school poem, 

tema Fight inside pages, united with silk | hand lettered and illustrated. | Em- 

etter Inside pages contain same printed bossed in rich gold and hand colored. 
and distal No, 3. We Print to Your Order: Name 

rict number of your school, names of 


We print to your order : Name and district 

number of your school, township 

You f } ’ ’ 
teachers, school officers and your name as 
» This is by far the most handsome 


county and state. Names of pupils, 
tatenir on the market, and must be seen to 


ADDRESS 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO., 
Box 20, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


W. E. SEIBERT Proprietor. 
The Only Exclusive Souvenir Publishing House 


of your school, township, county and state. Names of your 
pupils, names of schoo! officers and your name us teacher. 


35 or less Ge each. Additional ones Se each, 

With photo, 35 or less, be each. Additional ones be each. 

Envelopes to mateh, le each. Send Ze for assured delivery and 
assembling. 


Motto Embossed in Photo Spece When 
Photo is Not Wanted. 


school officers, and your nume as 
be appreciated poy her, : 
With 10, 95, additional ones Ge ench. 35 or Jess de each, Additional ones fe each, 
be Fhste, 10 for 31.20, additional ones Te each, With photo, 35 or less Ge each, Additional 
livery one ber dozen, Send de for assured de- | ones be ench, Envelopes 10¢ per dozen, Send 
assembling, de for assured delivery and assembling, 
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Don't Let Your Face 
Grow Old Before Your Body 


This Tells the Tale 


Whether Dr. Pratt’s ‘Lifting”’ 


operations will help YOU or not, | 
See exactly | 
| Stuart entered the office. 
| him I’d gone to Kurope, as I told you 


er Ist—It ‘lifts’ the | 
. , - cheeks back where | 


iry it on yourself’ first. 


what it will do for you— 





they used to be, 





GI hw 


MMy, % 
"ee 


Wi) 
4 2 


makes your face 






natural, 

2d—It restores the 
contour of the chin, 
does away with the 
ugly irregular out- 
line, 

3d—It reduces the 
excessive nose-to- 
mouth furrows 
which are so dis- 
figuring, 

tthe—-Makes the 
face appear 
more pleasant, 
youthful and nat- 


whole 





° : 
“ . j 
ry It ¢ h ural, 
On Your" oF 1] Sth—This Inakes 
Own Seli! **S 2. Z—-~aN\ 
Ae” \ those at home,in the 
ne 4 iness and soc 1 | 
It Removes } business and social | 
. A 
the sag” Us world all appreciate 
at Once! \ you more, 


It your face is biemished in any way—or if you 


havea featural orskin imperfection write Dr, Pratt. 

If YOUR Face ts beginning to 
sag’? out of shape, have it attended 
to and retain your prestige and good 
LOOKS. See Dr. Pratt personally 
or write him for particulars. 1122 
Broadway, New York. 


Spend this vacation in improving yourself. 





putentod TUNE-A-PHONKE sim 

i plifies learning, removes guesswork, 
assures accuracy, Musical ear NOT 
required, We furnish Action Model & 
tools, Diploma granted, Guaranteed 
as represented, Write for FREE illus 
trated book, NiILes BRYANT SCHOOL, 


“1 209 Art Inst., Battle Creek, Michigan. 








M f Id und inventive ability 
en oO eas should write for new 

Lista of Needed Inventions,”’ "Patent Buyers’? and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Advice Free, 


HKANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, St Washington, DC, 





A t HANDKERCHIERS, DRESS GOODS. Carleton 
gen Ss made &S.00 one afternoon 1 

Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two days, FREE * 
SAMPLES. Credit. Stamp brings particulars, 


FREEPORT MFG, GO., 6% Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RARE PICTURES tre 


. Nothing like them ever offered 
». Over fifty special Nature poses; no cheap 
prints or imitations—but 


Real Photographs 

from living models. 11x14 velox photo unmounted, 

and 560 others (amall size), by express, prepaid, $2 
h order; fifty photo subjects (small size), 

express, pre} Two den photos 8x10, or 

yne Iixl4 and 40 others, in handsome folder, by 

express prenaid, $1. All genuine life poses (male 


and female ficures). 
DEN PHOTO WORKS, Dept. 112.1, Times Bidg., Chicago. 


AP RON —_ oan” 


Thistrade mark oneach, 
sorts of 
A 
Write today. . nu 
W. H. DEAN CO., 
@ iss Fverett Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 


DAY 
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HS denleor’s 
a 4 

w si" 
pron book free. 


Sample sent for 10e, 

and your 

name, All ) 

aprons for 25e. to $3.00. 
Dealers also write for particulars, 





e 2” A BOOK OF EUGENICS 
FEMINOLOGY for the home, by Dr, Florence 
Dressler, 700 pages, Ulustrated, Important to measure 
intelligence of children early, Instructions for test- 

ing intelligence with Feminology, $4.00 postpaid, 
©. L. DRESSLER & CO. Pubirs., 4324 Gladys Ave., Chicago 
Selling specialty rugs; 


LARGE INCOM colored illustrations 


and tmportant information free, Sample rug for- 
warded prepaid, 81.00, Reference, Boylston National 
Bank, Bostou. Dundee Manufacturing Co., 46 
Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED Several Honest, Industrious 

People to distribute 
Patriotic Literature. SALARY %60 PER MONTH. 
PROF, NICHOLS, Box FE, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


HOME SCALP TREATMENT 

TREAT YOUR OWN’ SCALP AT 
HOME, Complete’ instructions for 
Massaging, Shampooing, Curing Dan- 
druff, Itching Scalp, Falling Hair, 25e. 


Arthur’s Treatment, 











; sworn in 








108 Westminster St,, Room B,, Providence, R.L- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








A SHORT TRIP 
“Mr, Lane called again this morning, 
ir,’ said the new office boy as Mr. 
‘*Did you tell 


to, Kdward?’’ asked Mr. Stuart. ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’? answered the boy. ‘TI told) him 
you started this morning.’’ ‘‘That’s a 
good boy,’’ said Stuart. ‘'And what 
dil hie say?'’’ ‘tHe wanted to know 
when you'd be back,’? replied) Kdward, 
‘fand J told lim ‘After lunch,’ sir.’’ 


LIiKK A GOOD MANY OTHERS 


An old Scoteh lady lhad the habit of 
driving to church, Her coachman, when 
le considered the sermon nearly at an 
end, would slip out quietly to have the 
carriage ready, One Sunday John, after 
hanging about the door, grew impatient. 
Creeping down the aisle toward his mis- 
tress, he whispered, ‘‘Is he no near dune 
yet?’’? **Dunel’’ returned the old lady, 
in high indignation, for her patience 
had long been exhausted, ‘‘he’s dune 
half an hoor since, but he’ll no stop.’’ 


RATHER POOR SOUP 

Among the many anecdotes told of 
Lord Wolseley, the famous Knglish com- 
mander, Was this: On one occasion, as 
the soldiers were dining and the order- 
lies were hastening back and forth with 
pails of steaming soup, Wolseley stopped 
one, and ordered him to remove the lid 
of his pail. The man promptly obeyed, 
‘Let me taste it,’? said the general, 
‘*But’?’—beygan the orderly. ‘‘Let me 
taste it, I say!’’ and he tasted it. ‘‘Dis- 
graceful!’ he exclaimed. = ‘‘It’s for all 
the world like dish-water.’’ The orderly 
saluted,  ‘*That’'s what it 1s, sirl’’ he 
said, 


A BOY'S IDKA OF ‘THE THACHER 

The doting aunt asked the mischiev- 
ous nephew what he intended to be 
when he grew to maturity. ‘‘Aw, any- 
hody knows that,’’ was the boy’s reply. 
“Tm going to be a school teacher.’’ 
“Why are you yoing to be a school 
teacher?’’ ‘* ’Cause it’s easy,’’ replied 
the boy.*' ‘‘And why is it easy?’’ per- 
sistently, ‘' ‘Cause you can look for the 
answer in the book.’’ 


WHEN THE LEFT HAND IS RIGHT 
Pat, who was left-handed, was being 
as a witness in the West Side 
Court of Denver, Colorado. ‘*Hold up 
your right hand,’’ said the judge. Up 
went Pat’s left hand. ‘‘Hold up your 
right Nand,’? commanded the judge 
sternly. ‘Sure and I am, yer honor,’’ 
declared Pat. ‘‘Me right hand’s on me 
left-hand side.”’ 

A CLOSER OBSERVER 

*Johnnie,’’ said the teacher, looking 
through her specks, '‘Who is it that sits 
idly by all day while all the others are 
working?’’? Jolinnie paused a second, 
then his eyes brightened and he blurted 
out—'' The teacher.’”’ 

TOO SUSPICIOUS 

‘‘Why are you so angry with the doc- 
tor???’ asked Mr. White of his wife. 
‘*Because,’’ she replied, ‘‘when I told 
him If had a terribly tired feeling he told 
me to show my tongue.’’ 

WHY WORRY 

‘‘Dey had chicken to eat and polonaise 
dressin’ on de salad an’’-— ‘‘But Liza,’’ 
said her mistress, ‘‘you haven’t fold us 
anything about the groom.’’ ‘‘Bless yu 
heart, Missus, dat triflin’, good-for- 
nothin’? nigger never did show up no 
how.”’ 

‘PRACTICAL’? ARITHMETIC 

‘*Suppose,’’ said the teacher to Tim, 
‘*your mother sent you to the store to 
buy three pounds of lamb, two pounds 
of potatoes, half a pound each of car- 
rots and turnips, and one. pound of to- 
matoes, wliat would you have then?’’ 
Tim shook his head, but Marybell, only 
a year older, raised her eager hand. 
‘*Well, Marybell,’’ said the teacher, 
with a sorrowful glance at little Tim. 
«' Stew!’ said Marybell sweetly. 








TEACHING BY SOUND 
In a certain colored school the pupils 
were undergoing a drill in the meaning 
and use of words. ‘‘John,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘can you give a sentence con- 
taining the words ‘defeat’ and ‘debase- 
ment???’ = **De feet slipped on de steps, 


an’ de boy fell into de basement!’’ an- | 


nounced John triumphantly. 
A WIDE-AWAKE, CONSTABLE 

“Ye say ye ain’t been speedin’, el???’ 
said Silas as he stopped the car, ‘‘Nary 
a speed,’’ said the chauffeur, trying to be 
amiable.  ‘*When did ye leave Quince- 
ville?’’ demanded Silas suspiciously. 
‘Five o’clock this morning,’’ said the 
chautteur, with a wink at hiscompanion, 
‘“Kive this mornin’, eh?’’ said the con- 
stable, catching the wink. ‘‘faken ye 
s1x hours to come four miles. Wa-al, I 
guess I'll run ye in anyhow, only I'll 
change the compiaint from) overspeedin’ 
to obstructin’ the lighway.’’ 

KNEW HIS OWN WORTH 

The crops were heavy, and the field- 
hands were few. Silas Warren, who 
owned one of the largest farms in the 
country, tried to induce even Ned Blodg- 
ett, the laziest man in the village, to 
help with the harvest. ‘‘ Wal, S1,’’ said 
Ned, laying down his whittling, ‘Show 
much will ye pay me to work for ye?"’ 
‘*[T pay every man what he’s worth,’’ 
answered Silas Warren. Ned scratched 
his head meditatively. Then he picked 
up his whittling. ‘'No, $1,’’ he drawled, 
‘I can’t work that cheap.’’ 

HE CALLED IT “‘WATTER"’ 

The lawyer was Scotch and judge was 
English. The case in argument con- 
cerned certaig water rights, and the 
lawyer had frequently to use the word 
‘twater,’? which he pronounced very 
broad, ‘*Mr. So-and-so,’’ at last inter- 
rupted the judge, ‘‘do you spell water 
with two t’s 1m your couniry?’’ ‘Na, 
na, my lord,’’ quickly retorted the lawyer, 
“‘but we spell manners wi’ twa n’s!’’ 


HIS USE FOR A FISH POND 

After I had watched a colored man 
fishing in a South Carolina brickyard 
pond for forty minutes without pulling 
up his hook, [ asked him if he thought 
there were any fish there to be caught. 
‘*No, sah, I reckon not,’’ he replied. 
Finally I asked him what particular ob- 
ject then he had in view. ‘‘De objick, 
sah,’’ he repeated, without taking bis 
eyes off the pond or moving the pole, 
“*de objick of my fishin’ for fish whar 
dere hain’tany is to let de ole woman 
see dat I hain’t got no time to pick up 
de hoe and work in de truck patel !’’ 

A SAGE INQUIRY 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, addressing 
the students of Smith College, told a 
storv. 

‘fA young man,’’ she said, ‘‘fell upon 
his left knee, clasped his hands and 
cried: 

‘**Miss McClintock — Mabel—if you 
refuse me I shall never love another 
woman,’ 

‘**And does that promise hold good,’ 
said the young girl, ‘if I accept vou?’ ”’ 


CAREFUL, IN ONE CASE 

The judge of a Texas county was also 
cashier of the town bank. One day a 
stranger presented a check for payment 
and his evidence of identification was 
not satisfactory. ‘‘Why, judge,’’ said 
the man, ‘‘I’ve known you to sentence 
men to prison for life on no better evi- 
dence than this!’’? ‘‘That may be true,”’ 
replied the judge. ‘‘But when it comes 
to handing out cold cash we have to be 
mighty careful.’’ 

THE BOY HAD A REASON 

Arthur wag passing a day with his aunt. 
“I am going to do something to please 
you on your birthday,’’ she said to the 
little boy, ‘‘but first I want to ask the 
teacher how you behave at school.’’ 

“If you really want to do something 
to please me, auntie,’’ said the boy, 
‘‘don’t ask the teacher.”’ 


| business. 





' The candy is eaten immediately and 


you sell right from your own home, | 


Wm. J. DICK, Mgr. Dept, H-22, No. 20 W Lake St, 
g el 
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THIS GIRL IS A WONDER 


You can make dollars and dollars sel] 
ing Pure Fruit Candy; so if yoy Wan 
more imoney that you ever posse 
write me, and I will help yon start in 
Iam glad to help others who 
like myself, need money. People gay 
‘*the candy 1s the best they ever tasted. 
therein lies the beauty of the busines, 










more ordered, You don’t have to canvass: 
’ 






made $12.00 the first day; so can you 
Isabelle Inez, Block 350, Pittsburg 
Pa ) 











ie: Gu arante 
\7" an Co LL 


For First Photoplay 


K ou write after taking my few, easy lesson, 
y ho . thi 4 
care who you are, thia ve New pe 


feasion @ veritable gold mine! Investigate at on 
at Home In Spare. Time 
to be photoplay writer. Tremendous demand, Pi 
work, sand to q nee weekoy, Soren your * : 
Ree ead ig a ta 
4 igate, MJ on. je 
perticulare, "GLORY MOORE, Box 772 }). 1) Chiouge, Mine O° 




































WRITE STORIES FO} 
MOVING PICTURE PLU 


New, Spare-time Profession. for 
Men and Women—One Man 
Makes $3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the Jarge nnmber of. nev 
motion picture theatres which are being 
opened throughout the country, there is 
oftered to the men and women of today, a 
new profession, namely, that of writing 
moving picture plays. Producers are pay- 
ing from $25 to $150 for each scenario 
accepted, upon which they can build a 
photo play. 

$3500 in Six Months. 

As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play, you ca 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the ideas 
tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in six 
months. It is possible for an_ intelligent 
person to meet with equal success, 

One feature of the business which should 
appeal to everyone, is that the work may 
be done at home in spare time. No literary 
ability is required and women_ have & 
great. an opportunity as men. Ideas for 
plots are constantly turning up, and may 
be put in scenario form and _ sold for 
good price, 

Particulars Sent FREE. 

Complete particulars of this most inter 
esting and = profitable profession may bk 
had FREE OF CHARGE. by. sending 
post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158, WILKES-BARRE, 2 


TEACHERS YOU CAN EARN 


a hanc 
summer Vacation helping us give away Gen 
Rogers Silverware on our new Advertising 
Pleasant and profitable work fora Large and re 
able Firm. No capital required. Your wide 
acquaintance helps you, Start now and by V: 
time you will have a very fine summer income. 
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More than 25 years on the matkel 
Sold wherever heads ache. +% 
doses for 25 cents—or send 10 
for trial sample—three doses. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., NewYork 








